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PREFACE. 



Almost every species of History abounds 
with a certain kind of " unconsidered trifles,'' 
which the dignity of an Annalist either slights 
or overlooks ; inasmuch as they want two most 
important qualities to fit them for becoming 
his materials, circumstantial detail, and com- 
plete verification. For the most part, they are 
simply oral traditions, occasionally interesting 
enough, though generated one knows not how ; 
and they are frequently only hints of strange 
events, blended with public history, of which 
nothing but a few words remain, and those, un- 
satisfactory^ or of doubtful import. Of this in- 
describable nature are the general materials of 
the Tales which follow ; which are neither strict 
historical truth, nor yet entirely romantic fable ; 
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IV PREFACE. 

but partake of both, as the ancient Spirits of the 
Elements were partly men and partly goblins; 
or, like the tricksy Pliantom of Avenel, they 
are, — 

*' That which is neither ill nor well, 
That which helongs not to heaven nor to hell ; 
A wreath of the mist, a buhhle of the stream^ 
'Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping dream." 

Sometimes they are pictures of ancient man- 
ners and places, and sometimes they are merely 
the history of what might have been ; yet the 
Reader is cautioned against being too incre- 
dulous of them, lest he reject the very words 
and circumstances of truth, and real personages: 
as the Critic questioned the excellence of a living 
fly, which had settled upon the Painter's canvas. 
If the illustration had been as useful or enter- 
taining, as it was practicable and convenient, 
the margins of these Volumes might have been 
filled with authorities ; or three additional tomes 
might have been formed of the historical mate- 
rials here woven into fiction. 

It is proper also to inform the Reader, that 
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some of the ensuing narratives were originally 
written for, and published in, a deceased Pe- 
riodical, whence a few of them have received the 
compliment of being reprinted and mutilated, in 
other works, without either the Author's con- 
sent or knowledge ; in consequence of which they 
are now collected, revised, and considerably ex- 
tended, in a genuine Edition ; for which several 
of the longest and most interesting Tales have 
been written to accompany them. 

And now, in sending forth on it's voyage, this 
little barque of Historical Romances, there re- 
mains only to inscribe it with the name of some ♦ 
protecting Genius, under whose guardian in- 
fluence it may sail in safety ; and private feel- 
^ing and universal fame alike point to the same 
Patron. But though the name of him whose 
Tales have been the wonder and delight of the 
present age, be no longer either a doubt, or a 
secret, we yet love rather to address him by that 
which he has so honourably won ; as the Romans 
sank the family appellation in that which was 
gained in the Olympic Games, or achieved upon 
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an enemy's ramparts. He who hath enchanted us 
under a veil, we most venerate in the same so- 
lemn garb. Prospero, in his ** magic mantle,^ 
is infinitely more majestic than in his robes, ^^ as 
he was sometime Milan ;^ and the fair Lalla 
Kookh had most affection for Aliris, King of 
Bucharia, from the remembrance that he had 
won her love as a Minstrel : since it was ob- 
served, says the melodious relater of their story, 
that " in memory of their delightful journey, 
she never called the King by any other name 
than that of Feramorz.'^ Under the same im- 
pression, then, — 
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BY AN UNKNOWN ADMIRER 
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In the mean while there came in a good old man, * 
and an andent, clothed all in white ; and there was no 
knight that knew from whence he came. And with 
him he brought a young knight, both on foot, in red 

arms. So in the greatest Church in London, all the . 

gtates and lords were, long ere it was day, assembled 
in the Church for to pray. And when matins and the 
first mass were done, there was seen in the Church-yard, 
against the high altar, a great stone, four square, like a 
marble stone. 

LA MOBT D'ABTHUA. 



No one will venture to deny that even the 
simple relation of the books which man has 
already written, would of itself form a very 
passable library, though I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the history of those whieh have been 
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^ TALES OF AN ANTIQDABY. 

proposed only, and never written at all, would 
be unmeasurably greater: since it is very certain 
that everybody projects much more than they 
ever produce. Authors in general are, indeed, 
remarkably peccable in this matter ; for, in spe- 
culating of literary schemes, they speak as if 
they possessed the hands of Briareus, and the 
life of the Wandering Jew ; whilst in executing 
them they too often resemble Hylas, who could 
hot even fill a vase with water, but lost his time 
and his life in idly wandering through the flow- 
eiy meadows of Asia. And yet they will rarely 
resign any of their labours to another, for, like 
Bottom in the Comedy, they would fain enact 
Pyramus ^nd ThisbCj and the Liorij all them- 
selves; whilst the matter frequently ends in 
their being decoyed away by accident, idleness, 
or death, so that their part is never performed 
at all. Though I feel confident, however, that 
very few persons would agree as to the loss of 
which of these unfinished works ought to be 
most lamented, I also as heartily believe that 
every true Civic Antiquary chiefly regrets that 
Leland did not live to execute his promised 
History of London ; whilst, for my own part, I 
always think with vexation upon Lord Orford 
never completing his Anecdotes of the Streets, 
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by which we have probably lost so many nar- 
ratives of the highest amusement and curiosity. 
Indeed, the plan of pointing out the very sites 
and houses where ancient remarkable events 
have taken place, is of all others most interest- 
ing ; for there is actually the scene itself, and 
some relique of the action before our eyes: whilst 
the sensation of perambulating about, gifted 
with this kind of information, is something like 
that which every one must have observed in 
those, who return after a long absence to the 
well-known scenes of their youth and former 
residence. They generally seem to be suddenly 
endowed with a new memory, since they can 
usually recal to their minds an event for nearly 
every spot which they visit : every brook and 
every thicket is endeared to them by the remem- 
brance of their incipient sports and exercises ; 
whilst the fields and meadows appear almost 
like holy ground, from their having been the 
scene of some famous action in that antiquity 
which all men love to preserve, — the history of 
their own youth :— 

" Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
^ And read again, and still find something new." 
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4 TALES OF AN AKTIQUART 

of recollection, and with an interest and feeling 
almost equally ardent, that your legitimate An- 
tiquary delights to roam over those scenes which 
books and study have long rendered familiar to 
him ? Aye, in truth is it ; for so, indeed, lin- 
gers the Biblical student at Jerusalem, the clas- 
sic at die Parthenon or the Pantheon, and the 
learned citizen of our own metropolis, in London. 
It has always appeared to me, too, that these 
latter persons, the objects of whose pursuit and 
speculation are confined within the City walls, 
stand a much better chance of riding their 
hobby happily and wisely, than they who learn- 
edly discuss the antiquities of a nation far re- 
mote, or no longer in existence. At any rate, 
they can look at the spots where their favourite 
heroes resided ; they may hunt, and sometimes 
successfully, after the vestiges of Augusta's 
olden time ; and occasionally a brick or a 
stone, a bay-window, a carved fire-place, or a 
cartouche door-case, will reward their labours, 
' and throw them into an ecstatic frenzy, by car- 
rying back their thoughts to the glittering days 
of Elizabeth, or the ruder and more uncertain 
time of King Lud. 

If it be true, as the Spectator says, thai a 
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reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure un^ 
til he know somewhat of the person and charac- 
ter of it's author, before I ask him to give his 
attention to these Tales, I shall frankly tell him 
that their principal compiler plumes himself 
upon being a genuine Civic Antiquary; the 
chief of whose studies and labours have been ex- 
erted to adorn and illustrate his beloved Lon- 
don. And if report be honest, he was certainly 
appointed to this office from his very infancy ; 
for^ since his birth is affirmed actually to have 
taken place in a hackney-coach, he may be said 
to have been traversing the streets long before 
he could speak. According to the modern su- 
perlative, ** he is the worthiest creature in the 
world,^ and certainly one of the most amusing, 
but to walk with him through the metropolis, 
would to many persons be a very pest. He is 
fat, and stops to blow as often as a Dutch trum- 
peter ; and I believe in my conscience, that he 
has a dozen legends for every street. It is not 
enough that he discusses for you it'^s history, if s 
state in the Roman times, it's alterations by the 
Saxons^ it's ancient English name, and itV mo- 
dem changes ; but you must also listen to his 
biographical anecdotes of all the great person- 
ages who have ever resided in it, which are fol- 
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lowed and concluded by the, far less interesting 
memoirs of the successive braziers, peruke-mak> 
ers, and pawn-brokers, who, in his time, hare 
occupied their transmuted dwellings. In his 
anxiety, too, to display to his companion all the 
wonders of a favourite Ward, he' drags him 
through a score of dark alleys to introduce him 
to a piece of a broken dead wall, which, as he 
relates, is supposed once to have girdled in a 
monastic building ; then crossing rapidly to an 
opposite part of the street, he intreats your at* 
tention to ^^ a very old leaden water-spout, which 
he can remember these sixty years, and his fa- 
ther knew it as many more, for it was said to 
have been made out of the covering of old 
Xeaden Hall, when it was finally taken down/' 
Then he carries you — for your topographical 
Antiquary is the most impudent of all animals, 
— *-into a house, where, perhaps, he has rarely set 
his own foot, and announcing you as his friend, 
—"a gentleman who is very curious about the 
remains of old London, and who is writing a 
book upon them," — to see the piece of Peter of 
Colechurch's back-door, or the fragment of 
King Lud'*s kitchen-^wall,-— or the tankard used 
by Jack Cade,— -or,— no matter what: whether 
it be worth seeing or not, whether it be authen- 
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tic or spurious, see it you must ; whilst the 
owner of these delectable antiquities, half^gra- 
tified and half-sulky, shews them to you with 
a rude mixture of civil ignorance and conceited 
vulgarity. 

Methinks I see my friend, old Augustine 
Crockett, start from the paper as I thus de« 
lineate his peculiaiities. ^^ King Lud^^ his ac- 
quaintance call him, on account of his attach- 
ment to London Antiquities ; though from the 
torrent of matter which he pours forth to every 
body upon his favourite subject, he is more 
usually denominated " Memory Crockett;" 
while some, who suspect him of frequent sacri- 
fices to the Roman goddess Fabula, to fill up 
what Time has destroyed, or History ^ves no 
account of, speak of him as *^ Lying Croc- 
kett :^ though the reader is not for that reason 
to question a word in any of the ensuing nar- 
ratives. Ere we part, however, from this fine 
specimen of a London Antiquary, let me finish 
his portrait in the manner of Bishop Earle, 
or Sir Thomas Overbury, or Sam Butler, or 
any of the satirical wits of the sixteenth or 
seventeeth centuries, thus: — He is one, then, 
with whom the rudest archway with myitis 
supposed to have heen^^ attached to it, outweighs 
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in value the fairest specimens of modem archi-* 
tecture. He loves to peer him after ancient 
fragments in out of-the-way places; such as 
wading through a drain when parishes beat 
their boundaries, to see where the old land- 
mark stood ; or prying, as I have said before, 
into the houses of strange people, to examine if 
perchance some brick or stone more ancient than 
the rest, may not be lodged in their chimneys, 
or deposited in their cellars ; and many an one 
hath he rendered miserable by proving to them 
that they are cursed with an antiquity, and so 
are liable to his frequent visits. He thinks that 
your Churchwarden is the happiest man in the 
world, inasmuch as he keeps the old registers ; 
and he half envies even your grave-digger, be- 
cause he can go as deeply into the earth as he 
will, without any one to hinder him. His house 
is a chaos of all sorts of fragments, and looks as. 
if he had bought the salvage of ancient London 
at the Great Fire: or like a City broker's, where- 
in it's more worthless antiquities are set as un- 
redeemed pledges : for there are broken case- 
ments, tiles, battered stones, non-descript ima- 
ges, and stained-glass, with furniture and old 
iron, of all sorts and patterns. The greatest fa^^ 
vour you can shew him, is to tell him of some 
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relique that is yet unknown to him, and he will 
see it, though it were guarded by the City 
dragons. Peru and El Dorado to the Spaniard, 
Mecca to the Turk, the Garden of Eden to the 
Jew, or Palestine to the Christian, are neither 
so beloved, nor so holy, as to him would be the 
dark walls of Baynard's Castle, or even the bar- 
barised gate of St. John of Jerusalem. Fabyan/ 
Stow, and the other worthies of London, who 
wrote with their own hands of that which they 
saw with their own eyes, are in his estimation, 
the great classics of the City ; and he would, 
at any time, quit the Annals of Tacitus to read 
in those of Raphael Holinshed, or Richard 
Grafton, how this goodly metropolis was first 
founded by Trojan refugees under the name 
of Troy Novant, all which he stedfastly be- 
lieves. But he is not without his plays and 
poetical compositions neither, although he glad- 
ly reigns Homer and Euripides for Heywood*s 
** Building of the New Exchange^ or Jordan'^s 
Pageant-anachronisms at the installation of a 
new Lord Mayor. He asserts that the City 
Recorder is unworthy of the name; that he 
should be cunning in those old laws and customs 
only, which, says he» with tears in his eyesf, 
" Time is every day sweeping from us." For this 
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4 

he weeps more than for his sins ; and if^ like 
St. Jerome and every body else, he ever form^ 
ed extravagant wishes, they would be, that be 
might see his beloved old London at various 
periods of her andent story; that Oblivion 
would throw back ii*s images to the mirror of 
sight and memory, and that he might view 
Augusta'^s 

" Towen^ and domes^ and Churches fly 
On the smooth surface featly by." 

Such then is a London Antiquary, in all his 
strength and weakness ; his folly and his wis- 
dom : not one with whom you would constantly 
consort, — ^for unless you were as mad as he, 
the thing would be impossible, — ^but one from 
whose occasional converse no little pleasure 
may be derived ; for some of his romantic tales 
of '^ auld lang syne,^ include those surprising 
incidents of real life which beat all your manu* 
factured romances. Some of these are now be- 
fore the reader, as well as several others collect- 
ed from the communications of similar indivi- 
duals, which I have arranged in chronological 
order, that they may the better furnish some- 
what of a continued picture of costume and 
manners, the scenes and incidents being fre- 
quently those of national history. The narra- 
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tives which have been derived from other 
aouTces, are also preceded by some notices of 
their collectors ; but I am not a little gratified 
that the first has enabled me to commemorate 
the good gifts of a London Antiquary, as well 
OS to relate a remarkable, and hitherto un- 
known, legend, of the most ancient monument 
within the walls of our metropolis. 

During the ^ort reign of William the Red 
King, that inferior part of London which is 
now called Cannon-Street, formed a principal 
road through the City ; which, passing along 
the southern extremity, branched out nearly 
opposite Dowgate, into several other main 
avenues, leading to the western, the northern, 
and the eastern parts of the metropolis. The 
place where these ways met, formed a kind 
of tude square, in the centre of which stood 
a tall rough stone, unadorned by any sculp- 
ture, but held in the highest estimation on ac- 
count of the important purposes for which it 
was erected ; since it had not only anciently 
served as the standard whence all distances 
were measured towards the other parts of the 
land, but it was also used for tendcriug and 
making payments, between debtor and creditor 
at appointed times ; for making proclamations 
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to the citizens ; and, with some little anachron- 
ism, was supposed to represent the stedfast 
foundation of the City itself, fixed upon the 
great comer-stone of the Christian faith, al- 
though it was set up about fifteen years before 
the Christian era ! The lower branch of the 
street, even in the time of William the Second, 
was the most convivial part of London ; and con- 
tained the famous market, called from it's situa- 
tion, East-Cheap, though it consisted only of a se- 
ries of wooden houses, little better than sheds, 
thatched with reeds or straw, usually denomi- 
nated wickes^ and mostly inhabited by butchers. 
With these, however, were also interspersed 
several shops occupied by cooks, who sold both 
boiled and roasted meats, fish and poultry, 
ready dressed ; and the structure being rudely 
divided into two apartments lengthways, in the 
outer one might be seen an oaken bench with a 
large table before it, covered with a short, coarse 
cloth, and having ale-homs, cakes of bread, 
knives, and salt, placed upon it ; whilst in the 
back-room was a rude iron grate, with a fire 
bearing a cauldron, and in some places, a grid- 
iron.' As reading was at this period a very 
rare accomplishment, and the arts of painting 
and sculpture too uncommon to furnish signs 
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for oidinary tradesmen, a wooden trencher or 
tankard suspended over the entrance, served 
to indicate that guests might be accommodated 
within. There was, however, one instance in 
East-cheap even at the time of this story, of a 
cook who boasted a more elaborate sign than 
usual; for some wandering mason had fairly 
carved him a large oaken platter in return for 
his hospitality, to which a merry monk that 
used the house, added the Saxon inscription of 
^^ Here dwells iElfheag, whom men call Broad- 
ribs, the son of Paunch, a good Cook and a true 
citizen : 



Within there 's the best both of food and of treating. 
Let nobody doubt it^ who lacketh good eating." 



But beside this temptation, the Cook him- 
self, or some of his domestics^ were wont to 
stand at the door about nine o^clock in the 
morning, — then the ordinary dinner>hour, — to 
invite custom to the table. " Who wants to 
dine? Who wants to dine?'' was their usual 
cry, *^ Here shall ye find meats of the best 
swack, rare and ready, baken and boiled. Fish 
large and small, haddocks, eel-pouts, and lam- 
preys, broad loaves hot from the oven; bright 
aleund cyder, and enow of the best of Cook's 
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meat for all comers, from the thane to the 
bondsman.^* 

I am happy at being able thus to preserve 
these memorials of this ancient City cook^ not 
only because he is a prominent character in the 
present narrative, but also because I know not 
whei'e else they are to be found: for as his 
dwelling stood on the very spot on which the 
Boar's Head Tavern was afterwards erected, 
the immortal memory of Mistress Quickly has 
swallowed up all recollection of the lusty host 
who lived there three centuries before her. To 
complete the conviviality of this part of London, 
there were also several houses provided especi- 
ally for drinking, usually having a bush, or 
a large leathern bottle hung out for a sign; 
and they were known by the various Saxon 
names of CumenJius, Eala^cop, Wyn-hus^ or 
Cheap-eaUethelum, literally signifying guest and 
wine-houses, and places where ale and other 
liquors were sold separately. 

But though all the buildings of London were, 
in the reign of William Rufus, constructed of 
the same inferior materials as those of East- 
Cheap, and stood on an unpaved and miry soil, 
yet there were some about the square enclosing 
Xiondon-stone, that were of somewhat more spa^ 
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cious and important a character ; having a sort 
of front-yard, surrounded by a wall, with an 
outhouse, or entrance, and curtains within di-> 
Tiding the chambers. One of these belonged 
to a rich civic Ealdorman named Ailward, and 
commonly sumamed the Nidling, on account 
of the extortion and usury by which most per- 
sons believed his wealth had been accumulated. 
He lived, indeed, at a time when money was 
eagerly sought for by all ranks of people, to 
enable them to join the first Crusade to Pales- 
tine, under Peter the Hermit and Walter the 
Pennyless ; when for this purpose even Godfrey 
Jhimself sold Boulogne to the Bishop of Leige ; 
Robert, Duke of Normandy mortgaged his do- 
ipmn to his brother, William Rufus ; and infe- 
rior adventurers also alienated their possessions, 
or sold their instruments of handicraft or hus- 
bandry ; whilst those who bought them taking 
advantage of their wants, were not only cau- 
tious in making their bargains, but often ridi- 
culed the enthusiastic folly of the seller. In 
many instances, too, money was borrowed on 
the best personal securities, from those whose 
prudence or timidity induced them to remain at 
home ;» though the laws of the Crusaders pro- 
vided that from the time they took the cross, 
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their debts should bear no interest, for the space 
of the three years which the voyage and war 
were expected to occupy, and a crossed-debtor 
could not be cited before any court until his 
return. Whilst these regulations, however, 
were excellently adapted to collect such a band 
of lawless and unprincipled individuals as really 
went into Asia, who thought only of plunder or 
of escaping from their engagements, it cannot 
be supposed but what, out of the 300,000 per- 
sons who marched from Europe, there must 
have been vast numbers who were actuated by 
the highest and purest spirit of the expedition. 
One who certainly deserved this character, was 
a young jiative of London, called Ssewald the 
Hardy Rider, the son of an ancient and unfortu- 
nate citizen named Ealdwulf, dwelling in the 
Ward of Alderman Ailward of London Stone, 
who had advanced the sum of SCO shillings for 
his accoutrements, &c. upon the condition that 
if it were not repaid at the end of the Cru- 
sade term, either by Saewald himself, or Eald^ 
wulf his father, if he were not in England, 
both or either should be committed to prison. 
" To all which,^ said the bond for repayment, 
** this writing and many true men are witnesses; 
and the debtors shall lose both their goods and 
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their werCj* and be imprisoned, unless the 
aforesaid money be offered for payment at the 
hour of sun-rise on the last day of April, being 
the feast of the blessed St. Erkenwald, at the 
Great Stone in tlie East-Cheap, in Walbrook 
Ward, where it was lent, in three years from the 
present time, being the 9th year of the reign of 
our lord William, King of England (1096); 
and the malison of the Virgin and St. Peter be 
upon him who gainsays it." 

When Saewald departed from England, he 
was one of the fairest and bravest of that fair 
and brave band of civic youths, which assembled 
at the holy seasons of the year to exercise them- 
selves in warlike sports. When Lent called 
them forth in equestrian array for racing or 
tilting, he was frequently the leader and victor in 
both ; as it was from his fearless and swift way of 
riding, he received his surname ; and when the 
genial warmth of Easter led them to conflicts 
upon the water, his spear was irresistible, and 
his boat had the velocity of an arrow. In the 
Summer holidays, when leaping and shooting, 
wrestling and throwing the quoit and javelin 

1 * A personal value set upon every individual accord- 
ing to his rank in society^ which it was considered in* 
fiunous to lose. 
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were the prevailing pastimes^ he acquitted him-* 
self with equal ability and gracefulness; and 
when Winter had covered the broad marshes of 
MoorlBelds with ice, no one was more skilled or 
interested in all the favourite sports then used 
upon it^s surface. He moved over it like the 
swallow in his flight, or stood like a pillar in 
the shock of the hazardous tilt ; but all these 
diversions he pursued with the more eagerness 
from having an invincible love for the life of a 
warrior; and desirous of honour and victory, he 
continued to exercise himself in counterfeit en* 
gagements, in order to bear him the more 
bravely when he should march to the battle- 
field in good earnest. 

' The division of the Crusade in which Ssewald 
departed for Palestine, was the first which set 
out under the conduct of Walter the Pennyless, 
on the 8th of March, 1096. He shared with 
that noble and brave soldier the difficulties of 
leading a band composed of all languages find 
nations, through a country of savages whose 
inhospitality refused to sell them provision; 
whilst absolute famine having made them seize 
it, bloodshed was commenced long ere they 
reached Syria, and the Christian host reduced 
long ere .thp holy war was begun. Ssewald, 
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however, was one of the few who safely reached 
Constantinople, as well as of that still smaller 
number which escaped after the fatal battle 
where Walter was slain. At length, when the 
noble Godfrey of Lorraine arrived in Greece, he 
joined his forces, and while fighting valiantly 
before the walls of the holy city, received so 
fatal a wound, that, after a long and hazardous 
confinement in Palestine, he returned worn by 
the march and the battle, and greatly altered, 
though still brave both in bearing and in spirit, 
into England in the Summer of the year 1100. 
His coin was nearly exhausted, and the thought 
of his father^s probable imprisonment continu- 
ally rose up in all its terrors before him. 

And in truth this melancholy vision had long 
since been realised, for Alderman Ail ward was 
one who would rather " fee an officer, and be- 
speak him a fortnight before,^' than allow a 
a debtor to pass a moment over the precise hour 
of payment. The circumstances of Ealdwulf, 
had, however, long been declining with his 
years; when the demand came, he found him- 
self wholly unable to answer it ; his covetous 
■creditor enforced the bond, and the ancient 
citizen was committed to prison. 

The vessel which brought Ssewald to London, 
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did not arriTe at Billingsgate, which was then 
the chief landing-place, until the Complin had 
been sung all over the City ; and the summer 
evening set in with that lurid sky which usu- 
ally foretels a violent storm. But though it 
soon began to rain with considerable vehemence, 
and the night to close in rapidly and duskily, 
as soon as he could escape from the ship and 
his companions, he hastened, with much anx^ 
iety, towards his father's house by the Wall- 
brook. As he crossed the square by the East- 
Cheap, however, the twilight shewed him the 
form of a tall stout man, resting against Lon- 
don Stone, who seemed to beckon him to ap- 
proach. The figure appeared to be a swarthy 
native of Syria, with long black flaky hair, 
clothed In that wild habit so much used by 
the hermits and anchorites of Palestine, who 
followed the Crusaders, consisting of a short 
torn mantle and hood, without any other co« 
vering upon his body. Though such persons 
were by no means strange to Saewald, yet they 
were extremely uncommon in the streets of 
London, and he approached him with a feel- 
ing of terror for which he could not account, 
as he addressed him with *' Well friend, what 
seek ye wi^h me, and how came ye here on 
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SO stormy a night as this, when all honest men 
are sleeping?'' 

" Ho ! ho ! are they so ?*" answered the 
stranger with a sarcastic laugh, ** then are we 
the fitter companions for each other: for thou 
art without a home as well as I.**' 

" Nay/' replied Saewald, ** but a few steps 
farther, and I am in the heart of mine own 
family, after an absence of four summers in the 
blessed country ; since I landed but this even 
from the barque called the Holy Dove." 

" That know I full well,'' answered the Sy- 
rian, fiercely and contemptuously, " for I came 
myself bounding over the waters in the Dragon, 
from that place which you deem so hallowed ; 
and I witnessed all the rapine, and bloodshed, 
and cruelty of your priestly soldiers." 

" Infidel that thou art !" cried Saewald, en- 
raged, ^^ didst thou summon me hither only 
to hear thy profane scorn upon the brave and 
pious warriors of the — ?" 

"Aye, aye," interrupted the stranger, in a 
deep deriding tone, " we both know their word 
of battle. But now, mark me, Ssewald the 
Hardy Rider, when I tell you that you shall 
find the house of your father dark and void ; 
his hearthstone cold ; himself in gyves in the 
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prison-house, and you an outlawed debtor for 
coin you wot of, lent upon this very stone !" 

** And how know you this ?^ exclaimed Sae- 
wald ; " holy St. Swithin !— " 

" Beshrew this folly of thine !^ again inter- 
rupted the Hermit fiercely, " thou, a man and 
a warrior! — art not ashamed ever to be cla- 
mouring thus like a monk ? Come nearer,'* he 
continued, forcibly seizing on Ssewald^s hand, 
and dragging him towards the stone, " the 
night is stark and wild, but this stone is some 
shelter;'' and to the Crusader's great astonish- 
ment, he perceived that a large circle around 
them was entirely dry and untouched by the 
storm* 

" Did'st never hear now," recommenced the 
stranger, " that the dwellers in the Syrian wil- 
derness could read in starry letters the past, the 
present, and the future ? I have long been a 
rover through desert places, seeking rest but 
never finding it, and men call me the Wild Seer 
of Akrabbitn, the Scorpion Mountains. And well 
I wot that there is enow to be learned in the fur, 
an' men were but as willing to mark it; fori saw 
the stars in their courses fighting over Palestine, 
long ere a keel was launched, or a sword whet- 
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ted against it. And look now yonder,*^ he added, 
pointing up to the sky, ^' and even thou mayest 
read in the book that night opens.*" As h^ 
spake, a heavy cloud immediately before them 
seemed to part, and discover a large red star 
surrounded by others of a smaller size, all in 
motion ; one of which suddenly shooting for- 
ward, struck it, and instantly it fell from the 
heavens. 

^^ And what means this V demanded Ssewald, 
in a voice tremulous between fear and wonder. 

" Keep your eyes upon the times,'' answered 
the Syrian, and you shall read it out ere 
the serf bind the corn-shocks ; aye, perchance 
before he put in the sickle I And now for 
your fate, but the chief should ever go 
before the cniht : the planet of your destiny 
is now almost obscured by yonder thickening 
cloud,'" he continued, pointing over Ailward's 
house,— *^ and it's fire is even now scarcely 
visible through the veil of it's vapour. Now, 
mark it well, if once it's light be entiirely over- 
shadowed, so shall your hopes be covered with 
darkness; but if it have strength enough to 
shine through it, so shall your fortunes burst 
through all your present sorrows ?* 
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Like the renegade warrior at the Siege of 
Corinth, though with a perfectly different heart 
and feelings, Ssewald 

— '^ Look'd to hearen^ and saw on high^ 
The sign he spake of in the sky; — 
fie watch'd it passing — " 

when in the midst of his intense and anxious 
gaze, the Hermit suddenly interrupted him by 
forcibly turning him round to another part of 
the scene, exclaiming " Why look ye thus after 
those wandering star-fires ? Listen to me and 111 
put thy fate and fortunes beyond mortal power ! 
As yet thou art not known to be within the four 
seas of Britain; nay, so greatly art thou 
changed, that the very mother who bare thee 
would not know her son ; hasten then bacic to 
Palestine, I will provide thee with gold, and 
there is a vessel in the port that will sail with 
the midnight tide. Hesitate not, or thou art 
lost. Why think on the old man thy father ? 
A few months more in the damp prison-house, 
and he'll complain of nothing. Yet hark thee! 
ere thou depart, would not the rich one of 
yonder house — I mean thy creditor, — sleep 
the sounder, for an inch or two of thy \holy 
sword .?*• 
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** Tempt me not, thou misbeliever!** exclaimed 
Saewaldy ^^ had not grief and horror bound up 
my senses^ I had not listened to thee so long 
■and patiently." 

^* Nay,'' answered the Sjrrian in a flattering, 
yet somewhat deriding, voice, ^^ the kilhng of a 
few hundred more Turks will wipe out all ; and 
you can repeat you at any time. But come, an 
you like not my first offer, what say you to ano- 
ther.'^ Thid day your ancestors of old were 
wont to dedicate to the memory of Thor the 
Thunderer: swear to come here at every re- 
turn of it at this hour, and do homage to his 
name, and before sunrise to-morrow, your debt 
shall be discharged, and you made prosperous 
for life !'' 

^^How!'' cried Saewald, starting back with 
indignation, and pointing to the white Cru- 
sade badge upon the shoulder of his red sur- 
coat, — *^ this to me ! a crossed soldier of the 
Holy Sepulchre ! By the blessed Rood ! I will 
denounce thee to / * 

** Look to your own safety, then, thou super- 
stitious fool !"* answered the Syrian, rushing on 
him and hurling him to the ground, — ^^ and 
darkness be upon thee for ever T' 

The Crusader then sank down in a swoon at 
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the foot of London Stone, and, on his recovery, 
found himself supported by an aged man, dress- 
ed somewhat like an ecclesiastic, but more 
richly, in a loose dress of fine white cloth having 
a scarlet cross embroidered upon the breast, 
over which was a white mantle large enough to 
envelope his tall and erect figure, descending 
from beneath a conical cap of cameFs skin ; his 
feet being also covered with buskins of the same 
material. His features, though fair and fresh, 
bespoke him of considerable age ; and his head 
and face were covered with a profusion of sil- 
very hair, parted in the Nazaritish manner ; yet 
he evinced no appearance of weakness, and the 
lifeless form which he bore scarcely seemed any 
weight to him. 

" Has that tempter departed .?^ said Saewald, 
at length returning to his senses;. ^^ it was 
harder, I wot, to resist him, than tor withstand a 
host of infidel scymitars." ^ ' 

" True, my son,'' said the holy man in the 
Arabian tongue, which Saewald's residence in 
the East had rendered perfiectly familiar to him, 
" thy trial and thy virtue were alike great ; and 
now only be steadfast, and disgrace not that 
holy badge to which thy life is dedicated.'*' 

^^ Ha !'' exclaimed Saewald, starting up and 
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looking earnestly at the second stranger, " surely 
I have beard that voice, and seen that vener- 
able form in Palestine l" 

" Thou hast, my son ; the lives of ail faithful 
Crusaders are dear to me, and it was I who 
healed thy wound at Ascalon : even now I have 
come from far to serve thee, for I know thy 
story as well as he who lately accosted thee : 
but my foreknowledge is of God, and men call 
me Joseph, the Crusade Prophet !" 

" Alas for my father ! alas for Ealdwulf the 
true citizen !" said Ssewald, " how I may free 
him from his bonds I knort not ; but if you, holy 
Prophet, can look into futurity, tell me, is there 
any Iiope for the redemption of his captivity ?" 

*' My son," answered Father Joseph, " the 
Oracles of the Most High are sent only to de- 
clare to us his will ; not to give us such assurr 
ances of success or failure as shall render us 
careless of exertion, or of prayer, Thus much, 
however, I am permitted to tell thee, one of thy 
greatest dangers is past, and ." 

" And Jset," interrupted Ssewald, as if mus- 
ing, " to be offered present wealth and future 

prosperity, at the price of only ," 

" Soul and body 1^ said the Prophet in a deep 
voice : " be steadfast now, or a fate far woi 
c3 
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than imprisonment and infamy for life, or the 
most dreadful death, inevitably awaits thee ! But 
come, now, the night is advanced : dost thou not 
. ^ know of any hospitable host, who will give us 
food and shelter till the morning?^ 

" I wist not,** answered the Crusader, ** if 
one iElf heag be yet living here ; but, methinks, 
in his house we might have as fair mete and mund, 
and as freely too, as any where in the City.*' 

As he spake they continued walking towards 
the Cook's dwelling, and as the light which 
streamed from it — for the Curfew was not 
at this time very strictly observed in Lon- 
don, — showed that they might yet be rmmved^ 
Father Joseph and Saewald entered together. 
The hour of supper, in the days of William^ 
Rufus, was about five in the afternoon ; but the 
custom of drinking and revelling much later, 
originally introduced by the Danes, was also 
generally established ; as well as that of sing- 
ing, and sometimes of quarrelling, which several 
Norman and Saxon laws were enacted to pre- 
vent. The guests of our friend Broadribs, 
however, had been increased by the arrival of 
the vessel in which Saewald -had been a passen- 
ger, and their novel and interesting chalacter 
formed a fairer reason than usual for 
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ing their conviviality; though it was little 
better than a confi»ion of tongues, for some 
were chanting, and others discoursing, equally 
loudly and strangely of the Crusades, the infi- 
dels, and the mighty marvels of Jerusalem and 
the East. Of their songs, however, I have been 
able to collect only the two following fragments, 
the first of which seems to have been part of 
a long Saxon poem descriptive of the Siege 
of Jerusalem, and was concluding as they 
«ntered. 



'' The cries of the lost 

Were like wild winds deploring ; 
The march of our host 

Like the sea in it's roaring : 
The darts as they rose 

Of the sun veil'd the heaming; 
The hlood of our foes 

Like a river was streaming : 
The bright eye was tearful. 

The stout heart was shaken ; 
The strife was so fearful, 

When Salem was taken ! 

'^ The dogs of the East 

In their numbers were bolcler; 
But vulture and beast 
Fed on captain and soldier : 
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Forty thousand their lord 

To the ramparts attended. 
And half felt the sword 

Ere the daylight was ended : 
Then widows were tearful. 

And warriors were shaken ; 
The strife was so fearful, 

^Vhen Salem was taken !" 

The ditty which succeeded was a sort of recruit- 
ing song of the Crusaders ; or rather, perhaps^ 
was intended to be sung by the forces whilst 
marching, both to animate them in the cause 
itself, and to support their spirits under that 
fatiguing travel- to Jerusalem, which still re- 
mained to them after crossing the sea. 

" Throughout the earth, and on the main, a climate doth 

not stand 
So sacred and so fair to view as Judah's ancient land : 
Then Eastward^ ho ! ay Eastward, ho ! heneath the 

hlessed sign. 
For Canaan's plenty they shall reap, who march to 

Palestine ! 



i< 



That country which the Saviour trod, the infidels retain; 
But rise, ye valiant Chiistian men, and set it free again : 
And, Eastward, ho J ay Eastward, ho ! beneath the 

blessed sign, \ 

For gold and glory they shall gain who fight for 

Palestine ! 



. 
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" And fear not^ pious warriors, though the Mahound dogs 

be strong; 
Press forward^ though the sacred strife be bloody and 

be long ; 
March Eastward, ho ! ay Eastward, ho ! beneatli the 

blessed sign, . 
For they shall soar to Paradise who die for Palestine !" 



"Your reverence travels late,^ said Broad- 
ribs, as Father Joseph and Saewald entered the 
apartment ; ^' but nathless, you are welcome, for 
there's meat en6w for an army of pilgrims, and 
that I take to be the very thing that a city can 
least want ; for what saith proverb ?-— * better 
lack physic than lack flesh/ ^ 

*^ Deo Gratias r answered Father Joseph ; 
" for myself I do not now list to feed, but my 
young companion, whose travel hath been more 
painful, and whose strength is more wearied 
than mine, would gladly eat somewhat, I trow.'' 

^* The table shall be spread then, eftsoons," 
said BroadribS) " and I defy all London to show 
a house like mine for cook's-meat ; night or day 
every one may feed as they list here. First, I 
pledge ye in this cup of spiced wine. Sir Cru- 
sader ; and now, what will ye eat ? baken and 
boiled, fried or grilled on the embers, roasted 
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ribs of beef, sodden syflian, or hot abeep^s feet ; 
what list ye to call for ?^ 

Alas! mine host, ^Ifheag,^ replied Ssewald, 

the coin of a pocn: Cruiader, I trow, will pfo- 
vide but few dainties ; so e'en cover the table, 
good fellow, with what thou wilt, and at as 
small cost as thou can^st.^ 

We must now commend these guests to the 
proverbial kindness at Saxon hospitality, and 
take another turn into the square by London 
Stone, where we shall find Alderman Ailward- 
still waking, though most of bis Ward slept 
soundly ; but yet he was -not watching for the 
benefit either of his precinct, his guild, or the 
City. On the contrary, if we follow him up to 
the old monument itself, we shall discover him 
removing a part of the earth at it^s base, and 
opening a kind of cavity, large enough to eon- 
taan an antique wooden colfer, filled with tudi 
splendid specimens of Saxon G<»ns as would make 
the fortune dl any modem Antiquary : though 
their current value was at this time far greater. 
Ail ward had waited until the night had come 
down in silence and darkness, and then hastened i 

to his hoard to add the produce of some new aet 
of ^ud, or concealed usury. Beside him stood 
a bms lanthom of extremdy floM workman- 
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ship, vlsry much reaismfaUDg a tankard^ and 
strangely emitting the light through solid globes 
of crystal, with which it was thickly set on CTery 
side. When he had made his deposit, h^d feast- 
ed his eyes for some time upon the treasure, 
and had again replaced it in if s most extraordi* 
nary covert, as he rose up he saw the &ce of 
(me looking at him ovcpihe Stone, with an air 
of laughing scorn up^n his swarthy features. 
^^ In the fiend's name fj^l^ed Ailward, starting 
up, " who art thou ?'' 

^^ Thy friend, for accosting me so boldly,*^ said 
the Syrian Seer, for it was the same bang who 
had before spoken to Ssewald: '^ sure I am that 
I came from far for the sake of thee and thine I 

hidden treasure.**' I 

''Villain!'^ exclaimed Ailward, '^tbou art 
an enemy to the City, and I will alarm the 
watch on tower and steeple.'* 

^^ And so,** answered the Stranger, contempt- 
uously leering on him, ^^ have your own con- 
duct questioned, your secret made known, 
yourself seized for bearing a light after Cur- 
few time, and your wealth taken from ye by 
the Red King. Tut, tut, man ! thou should'st 
be wiser ; and for the watch, one half is sleep- 
ing, and the other would not hear thee.*'-^ I 

c 5 
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** Well, then," demanded the trembling Ail- 
ward, **Trhat would'st thou with me? Art 
come to murder me ?'' 

"No, truly,'' replied the Syrian, "I have 
too much Value for such lives as your's: I 
came to tell you that your fanatic debtor, 
Saewald, hath returned, who borrowed coin of 
you to follow a thousand other fools into the 
East/' 

" And hath ■ he wherewithal to pay ? there 's 
debt and usance-money for one year over the 
Crusade-term, and redemption for himself and 
his father. Oh !'' continued Ail ward, rubbing 
his hands with ecstacy, " 'tis a good round 
sum !" 

'* And he is poor as an howlet. Master Al- 
derman," said the Stranger, " for I spake with 
him to-night. So thou may'st send another 
enemy to the prison-house, an' thou wilt act 
like a man and lose no time." 

" Fear not me ! fear not me ! I'll be with 
the Serjeants that shall attach him, before 
daybreak : but the foulest part on't is, that I 
must bring him even to this very Stone, and de- 
mand payment of him before many witnesses, 
at sunrise, ere I can imprison him." 

" That," answered the Syrian, " a man of thy 
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cunning may easily devise to do ; and for wit- 
nesses, I Ml provide you with enow ; so take the 
first men ye see advancing from the West as the 
sun rises, and you shall find that I Ve not for- 
gotten thee," 

" Thanks ! thanks I'' said Ail ward, " truly 'tis 
but a slight form, that we may soon overpass 
with one of such poverty ; and the moment tha 
the sun shoots up his beams, all will be done. 
But where lies he, good stranger ?" 

" How knowest thou that I am good," replied 
the swarthy Seer; ^' I like not such glozing titles; 
but thou wilt find him at iElf heag the Cook's 
yonder;" and whilst Ailward^s glance followed 
the direction of his hand, the Syrian took his 
departure, though to this day no man can posi- 
tively say how. 

Although tlie Alderman felt some astonish- 
ment and alarm at this sudden disappearance, 
he forgot not to provide himself with officers 
for Saewald'^s early attachment; though iElf heag, 
to whom the Crusader had discovered himself, 
whilst he lamented that he could not dis- 
charge the debt, offered to become his pledge if 
Ailward would yet grant him a longer time. 
About daybreak, Father Joseph, whose appear- 
ance and counsel might have been of <sonsider- 
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abk iaipoitanoe» was no where to be found; 
though in his fince the swarthy Syrian again 
came up to Ssewald, and, informing him of his 
creditor's arrival, offered even then to set him 
free, upon the same conditions as he had already 
demanded. It seemed, however, as if the in- 
fluence of the holy fiather had strengthened and 
enabled him still to reject the tempter, even to 
the very moment when Ailward and the' Ser- 
jeants entered iElf heag^s dwelling. 

And now the sun had nearly ris^i over Lon- 
don OD the morning of the 15th of July, the 
feast of the Translation of St. Swithin ; and 
the ancient Stone in East-Cheap was surrounded 
by several of the neighbours, Saewald, the Ser- 
jeants, iElf heag, and Alderman Ailward, the 
latter of whom was anxiously looking out for his 
promised witnesses. As the time approached still 
more nearly, Ailward began to read over the 
bond, which being duly acknowledged, the Cm- 
sader declared himself wholly unable to dis- 
charge it; and though the friendly iGlfheag peti- 
tioned for an extension of time, offering forty shil- 
lings of the Sum down, and his body and goods 
as pledges for the remainder, he was sternly re- 
fused. As the sky grew yet redder, however, 
with the rising light5 & Monk advanced from the 
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andent Church of St Swithin, which ev^i from 
unknown antiquity stood niear London Stone« 
and demanded to make payment of two hundred 
shillings on behalf of the Crusader and Eald- 
wulf of Walbrook. He stated, that whilst he 
was keeping the Vigil of St. Swithin in the ad- 
joining Church, a very ancient man of a fresh 
and fair complexion, with sUvery hair and beard, 
and habited in pure white garments embroidered 
with a scarlet cross, had appeared to him, and 
given him a casket with the sum in question, 
commanding him to pay it to Alderman Ail ward 
at London Stone by sunrise on the following 
morning. " By virtue therefore, of this coin," 
added the Monk, ^^ and in reverence to the holy 
vision, I demand of you to give up the bond, 
and set the ancient Ealdwulf at liberty. And 
I would even remind you, my son, not to 
forget to give liberal alms to the Church on 
becoming possessed of so much worldly wealth ; 
it may be that the prayers of holy men may as- 
sist in blotting out of Grod's book thy cruelty 
to thy poor debtor.*' 

'^Dreaming MonkT exclaimed Ailward, 
'^ here is little more than three-fourths of my 
demand, since the time of payment hath been 
so long delayed ; and shall I forego my debt, 
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and give to priestly beggars for their leasing 
tales ? No, by St. Erkenwald ! on whose day 
the coin was lent, I will have every mancus of 
it before sunrise, or Ealdwulf shall have a 
fellow-prisoner.** 

You hear, good people all,'' said the Monk, 

that he refuses the just sum of his debt, and 
owns to the taking of unlawful gain ; notwith- 
standing the book of Moyses saith, * Nonfcsne- 
rabisfratri tuo ad usuram pecuniamC thou shalt 
not lend upon usury to thy brother. Quit 
thine evil ways, or thou and thy wealth shall be 
consumed together !" 

'* Bethink you. Sir Alderman,'' said iElf heag, 
" you are, as I may say, quarrelling with your 
meat ; and that is a foul sin, as this holy man 
can tell you." 

" May I lose the whole debt, and be impri- 
soned to boot," answered Ailward, " if I take 
one penny less than my due ; and so, Sir Monk, 
if thy Saint will pay me two hundred and fifty 
shillings, why well ; there is the bond, and the 
miserable citizen shall be loosed. I would, 
though, that these witnesses were come, and 
then there should soon be an end to our mis- 
kennings," 

As he spake a choral swell was heard ap- 
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proaching from the West, and the rising suik 
shone upon a sumptuous procession of prelates, 
nobles, and ecclesiastics, advancing to perform 
the Mass of St. Swithln at his ancient Church. 
In the midst of this splendid train was a short 
and stout, but good-looking man, with very red 
hair and beard. His eyes were of different 
colours, but his bold and open countenance, ex- 
pressive of a brave, though impetuous, dispo- 
sition, would have pointed him out as the son 
of William the Norman, even if his purple robe, 
embroidered with gold, and the jewelled circlet 
upon his head, had been wanting. With that 
passionate abruptness which so particularly dis- 
tinguished him, William Rufus broke the order 
of the procession, to go up to the crowd at 
London Stone, and demand the cause of it^s as- 
sembly ; and when it was related to him, his 
reply was equally quick and characteristic. 
" Son of a greedy muckworm r said he to Ail- 
ward, ** for certes thy father must have been 
some usurious Jew : is it for thee to disobey this 
holy man? By the face of St. LukeT — his 
own peculiar exclamation, — " thou had'st better 
have taken half the money an hour ago ! Re- 
verend fathers, and nobles all," he continued, 
turning round to the procession, '^ I call upon 
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you to ratify this my doom* Since the knave 
demands usury, he hath forfnted the whole 
debt, and his body to the prisoiwhouse ; and of 
the coin I ^ve one quarter to the Church, one 
quarter to the young cniht whom I will retain 
hereafter, and the other half I claim for my 
own labour : and having made so good a mom- 
ing^s work, we *11 e^en go now to St. Swithin^s 
MassT 

In closing this narrative, I could add several 
particulars of historical illustrati(»i, but as the 
Poet says, 

''— Wliat may suich a wieh arsil. 
Tig mine to tell an onward tale ;'' 

and therefore I can only observe to the reader, 
that probably no instance of the known rapacity 
of Rufus was ever hailed with such pleasure as 
the foregoing : that Ealdwulf was speedily re- 
leased, when his fortunes took a more pros- 
perous turn ; and that Saswald was well provided 
for in the King^s army ; though he soon lost his 
patron, and at the same time witnessed the 
completion of his starry vision, in the death of 
the Red King in the New Forest, on the 6th 
of the following August. For Alderman ^1- 
ward, it is probable that he continued nis 
covetous courses, though his )iIQden treasure 
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was DieTer again to be found ; and the MonVs 
prophecy concerning him was fulfilled in 1186, 
when a fire commenced at his house near 
Londod Stone, which laid the City in ruins from 
St. Paula's to Aldgate, and consumed the ancient 
wooden Bridge« There was much speculation 
touching father Joseph, as to whether he were 
St. Swithin himself, Peter the Hermit, or Jo- 
seph of Arimathea :, though atmosl every one 
agreed that the swarthy Syrian could be no 
other than the foul fiend. In this particular, I 
am free also to profess my full belief; since 
Stow, in his Annals of England, has recorded 
that in the year 1100, ^^ Many strange things 
came to passe, the Diuell did visibly appeare 
to nten, and sometimes spake to them.^^ 
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THE WIZARD KING. 



A LEGEND OF DUNSTABLE. 



A Scy^cheon^ with metal and colour resplendent, of 
the ancient Arms : upon a question whereof, he — as one 
that was well schooled, and could his lesson perfect 
without book, to answer at full if question were asked 
him, — declared how the worshipful village of ' did 

obtain, long ago, these worshipful Arms in colour and 
form as you see. • * * * And this is the very matter, 
I know it well enough. 

Laneham's Letteb from Kenilworth Castli. 



It is extremely common to find, in almost 
every hamlet and country town, some idly indus- 
trious person, who, like the celebrated Captain 
Clutterbuck of Kennaquhair, by dint of con- 
tinual prowling over it's ancient scenes, pre- 
serving all the traditionary tales related con- 
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cerning them ; and reading every thing that 
can be raked together of their history and vicis- 
situdes, becomes chief chorus to all the strangers 
who visit them, and the grand depository of all 
their legends and antiquities. Of this family, 
have been the numerous county historians with 
which Britain has been so excellently supplied, 
from Lambarde down to Tom Hearne ; beside ^^ 

Inany others who have left no memorials be- 
hind them : who live only in the grateful recol- 
lections of their own townsmen, and whose me- 
moranda, collected with much care, ai^ verified 
by personal observation and painful travail, have 
adorned the works of others ; who, as old Newton 
bbserved of the " Olney Hymns^ — ** certainly 
had no concern in them, but as transcribers.'^ 

There lived, but it is now some years since, 
in the town of Dunstable, a worthy of this 
class, named Launcelot Stonecrop, whose daily 
occupation was to traverse the ruins of King 
Henry's Priory, to perambulate about the 
Church, to trace the fragments of the Roman 
Watling, and Ikeneld-streets, and to search after 
those old brazen coins, by which Antiquaries 
have ascertained that the modern Dunstable 
was the ancient Magiovintum, and a mint for 
the Roman legions. This Master Stonecrop, 
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too^ never failed to attend the taking down of 
every old house, to witness the resurrection of 
an ancient carved stone, a nameless utensil, a 
defaced piece of money, or whatever dbe For- 
tune and the worknten might chance to turn 
out of the ruins. As he usually bought such 
Treasures trove at their full value, he was in 
no want of antiques; for, when none were to 
be discovered, some were occasionally manufac* 
tured on purpose for him; and thus the bowl 
of a worn-out warming-pan would be disin* 
terred a|an andent sacrificing ve«el, and a new 
proof tnat a Roman town once occupied the 
site of Dunstable. By the incessant perusal of 
Tom Heame, Matter Stoneorop also became a 
walking history of the Priory in it's best days, 
whence he was not unfrequently called ^* the 
Dunstable Chronicle ;^ though his chief delight 
was in a Poem, written by one John Willis^ 
^' Concemynge y* Name and Armes of Dtf»> 
staple;*' and wonderful were the exertions he 
used to verify and illustrate that famous Legendi* 
in dei^ite of all who omsidered it as a knavieli 
fable. The verses were for ever on his tcHigue, 
and he was never more happy than when he 
lighted on a stranger, to whom they and their 
story were equally novel. 
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It SO chanced, at the time that the landlord 
of the Eing^s Head Inn was pulling down the 
immense chimney of his kitchen, — which, report 
said, had been erected to dress a dinner for 
Queen EUzabeth and her train on their way 
to the Kenilworth festivities, in the year 1575, 
— ^that a huge stone tablet was discovered; of 
the half-obliterated carving of which, enough 
was discernible to show that there was a shield, 
bearing a kind of inverted triangle, marked 
with something like a horse-shoe. There were 
also a few characters in the Old EnglSm Black- 
letter, but all the rest of the stone was either a 
broken or a plain surface. Mine Host, Matthew 
Jugge, a descendant of the famous English 
printer, two or three of ^^ the most sufficient 
men of the town,'^ and above all. Master Stone- 
crop, were immediately called together, to de- 
bate upon the age and signification of this 
curiosity. A toast and tankard, with all other 
qppurtenances, were placed upon the board in 
Master Jugge's best parlour, to quicken the 
memories and ima^nations of the coimcil ; but, 
according to the old proverb, it was " many 
men and many minds/' Master Cannister, the 
town Grocer, thought that the long antique 
heater-shield was intended for a sugar-loaf; 
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whilst Fetlock, the Smith, as stoutly contested 
for it's having been a farrierVsign, representing 
a horse-shoe and an anvil. Delve, the Sexton, 
would by no means agree to this, for he swore 
stoutly that it was meant for the end of a spade 
with a skull on it, " And therefore/' said he, 
" it was the mark of your grave-digger in old 
ancient times;'' though he was as vigorously 
opposed by Welt, the Shoe-maker, who took it 
upon his honour to prove it to be " the pattern 
of an antyke shoe, braided and ornamented as 
he leariK to do them fifty years ago, under old 
Hammersole." There were, indeed, but two 
points in which all parties agreed, and these 
were, that out of all question. Master Stone- 
crop, when he came, would know the history of 
the stone, and set all right ; and, secondly, each 
one affirmed that the verdict would be in his 
favour. 

When Stonecrop appeared, he was assailed by 
all at once, to know if his hypothesis were not 
the right one, and if he had not seen farther 
into the stone than any of his purblind neigh- 
bours ; but when, after all had perplexed him 
with their ingenious conceptions, they gave him 
liberty to look at the carving for himself, like 
the Barber in the " Arabian Nightsj" looking at 
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the body of Hunchback, '^ he fell into so great 
a fit of laughter, that he fell backwards upon 
the ground.^ " Crimini T' exclaimed Stone- 
crop, as they set him upon his feet again, '^ the 
very top-stone of all my researches ! the un- 
deniable proof of old John Willis'^s story ! 
Doth he not say at Stanza eleven : — 

' And, where the thicket stood^ the King did huild 

A market-town^ for safety of all those 
^Vliich travell'd that way^ that it might them yield 

A sure refuge from all their thievish foes. * 
And there King Henry of his great bountie 
Founded a Churchy a School^ and Priorie. 

And^ for that Dunne before the wood was down 
Had there his haunt^ and there did steal away 

The Staple and the Ring, thereof the town 
Is called Dunstaple unto this day : 

Also in arms the Corporation 

The Staple and the Ring give thereupon ?' 

" And here they are, my masters,^' continued 
Stonecrop, '^ blazoned thus; Argent, on a Pile, 
Sable, a Gem ring, the diamond upwards, inter- 
laced with a Staple, affixed to the centre of the 
Pile, all Or." 

" Nay," cried Fetlock, *•* an' that be not a 
horse-shoe I '11 forswear farriery ! and I think I 
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ought to know somewhat o' my craft by this 
time." 

" Patience, friend Fetlock,'' interrupted Stone- 
crop, ^^ it does look somewhat like a horse-shoe, 
truly, and modem heralds do so blaze it in our 
armorial ensign ; but it should be a gem-ring. 
For now to show you the congruity of' all, I 
shall allegorize the whole bearing to you. The 
field being Argent, or white, denotes the purified 
state of Dunstable after the ancient wood and 
robbers were taken away* The Pile, Sable, hath 
many significations in armory : Black is indica- 
tive of earth, melancholy, and Winter ; thereby 
typifying the wretchedness of these parts, what 
time the land was overrun by a huge forest and 
fierce robbers. The wedge, or pile, marketh a 
permanent foundation in building, which may 
well be construed to denote the glory of this 
town; but I rather take it to mean the pole upon 
which King Henry hung the Ring that Dunne 
the robber stole away. The Gem-ring, with it's 
turkess, or diamond, is a type of greatness and 
fidelity, and the Staple of security ; and these 
are belonging to us in right of our founda^ 
tion, of which the history is given you by 
old John Willis in the Register of Dunstable 
Church/' 
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• ^*Well, to be sure/' said Jugge, after a 
hearty draught at his own tankard, " learning's 
a goodly thing ; no question, and that making's 
the best in Bedfordshire. Who'd have thought 
now, neighbours, that yonder old stone had 
any thing to do with the story of our town ?" 

" Why," said Stonecrop, looking steadfastly 
through his spectacles, " any body would, that 
had the use of their eyes. Are not here," he 
continued, tracing the fragments of the let- 
ters with his finger, " the remains of the words 
'Inijtgnia 9xtaoxiAxsi Hre IBuimei^taple, comtHiun 

f^mxito ^tj: ^nglie, In 9nmi illi*c.yv ?' 

I can't make out the exact year, but you see 
it was towards the latter end of his reign, for he 
died in 1135. But I can tell you the history 
of it better than even old John Willis himself, 
for I Ve put it into the form of a goodly prose 
narrative, with many circumstances that he 
knew nothing at all about. And what place 
8o fit to tell it in ? Here we are at the King's 
Head, a sign commemorative of the royal 
bounty to Dunstable: and by the way, mine host, 
you must repaint your sign-board, for King 
Henry the First did not carry a pistol, nor 
wear a gold-laced coat, and a cocked hat.'' 
** Why, as to that. Master Stonecrop,*' said 

. VOL. I. k D 
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Jugge, '^ I bought the old sign of the Admi- 
ral Vernon in Wapping, and so mayhap it 
maynH be much like the King: but there's the 
name underneath it, and ^ Good Entertainment 
for Man and Horse^ and I find that^s all as 
mj customers thinks about/' 

" Very well, friend Jugge, very well !" answer- 
ed Stonecrop ; '^ but it's no more like King Hen- 
ry than it is like King Belshazzar ; however, lis- 
ten- all, neighbours, for this is my Tale.*^ 



Mercury protect me ! what are these ? 
Brothers of the Highway ? 

Sir John Suckling's Goblins. 

Perhaps it rarely occurs to any one, who is 
being whirled rapidly along that fair and broad 
road which leads into the North of England, 
that he is going over a part of the famous 
military way constructed by the Romans, called 
the Watling-street, probably from the windings 
by which it was originally characterized : while 
it is 'quite as unlikely to recur to the mind of 
any modem tourist, that about seven centuries 
back, all the country around that ancient high- 
way was a thick forest of dark trees and brush- 
wood, more dangerous even to the armed tra- 
veller at noonday, than the most desolate parts 
of the present route would b%to an unprotected 
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stranger at midnight. Although this wilder- 
ness was not without the common peculiars of a 
gloomy and extensive wood, — such as wild and 
ferocious animals of the chase, and the per* 
plexity of a thousand unsafe and wandering 
paths that led out of the common road, — ^yet it 
had also to boast of one terror of it's own : a 
terror which time did not diminish, but whidi for 
several years kept increaung, until at length the 
proudest Norman Baron and the poorest Saxon 
serf, were alike unwiUing to journey alone, 
through the thick forests of Bedfordshire. It 
may easily be conceived, that the cause of all 
this fear was a powerful band of outlaws and 
robbers, which was shdtered under the green- 
wood covert, a dwelUng-place all too fair for 
such dishonest losels ; but a wood affords,— 4i% 
it was said formerly of an Irishman's mantle, — • 
^' a meet garb for a rebel, and an apt cloak i^t 
a thief.^ Here, then, lay a route of ruffians, 
whose depredations were at first only sylvan ; 
but, as they ^ew bolder of success, not a tra- 
veller, says old John Willis's metrical record wf 

this story, — 

oould pass that way^ 



-^« 



But either he was wounded^ robb'd, or killM 
By that lewd crew which there in secret lay ; 

"^Vith murders^ thefts^ and rapes^their hands were fiU'd, 

• D 2 
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What booties e*er they took> each had his shajre^ -— 
Thus year by year they lived without all care." 

The royal demesne of Houghton-Regis^ as it 
still stands at some distance from the great 
Northern road, so of old, when this terrible 
forest overspread the country, it was seated 
within it's verge, and consisted but of a cottage 
or two belon^ng to some poor Saxon peasants, 
who kept the swine of King Henry I. The 
i)omesday Record shows, that almost a century 
before, it had been famous for this purpose; for 
there is, says that invaluable record in it's own 
peculiar broken English, — " Silua pro ducentis 
poreibus^ — or, pasture for two hundred hogs, — 
whilst the Tallebosci, or woodland duties, were 
in full proportion to the extent of a great forest. 
Some fragments of this ancient wood have de- 

r 

acended even to the present times; for when 
the parish of Houghton-Regis was enclosed in 
1796, the wastes and commons it contained 
were computed to amount to 4000 acres. 

In one of the low and inconvenient hovels 
which sheltered the Swine-herds of. Houghton- 
Regis, dwelt a certain widow named Gwendo- 
lyne Dunne, the relict of Cheorle Dunne, who 
had long held the office of principal Swine- 
wyght, and whose only son, Kyllyan Dunne, 
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iio?w inherited, — by favour of Aubrey de V^re, 
Earl of Oxford^ and Chamberlain of King 
Henry I., — ^his father's hom« with the brass 
mouth-piece; his ragged wolfish dog, Gruff; 
his rude log cottage, together with his stipend 
of three scyllinga, and a coarse halberject habit 
^t every feast of St. Dunstan ; and, what was 
of greater profit than all these, many fair op- 
portunities of waifs and strays, and game found 
dead in the wide forests of Bedefordscire. Per- 
haps, however, the Chamberlain had not been so 
effectually the friend of Kyllyan Dunne, but 
that he merited the King's favour no less from 
his father's past services, than from his own 
peculiar qualities as a Swine-wyght of the very 
first order; for, however many persons may 
simply suppose that no great talents are wanted 
for that ofiice, yet even your Swine-her(|.^v^t 
be bom to his destiny, and the apprpp^^^e 
powers dwell in him, '^ like a miser in a poor- 
house, or like your dainty pearl in your foul 
oyster.'' 

Cheorle Dunne was truly a pattern for all 
the servants of. royalty; for, though he cer- 
tainly entertained something like a rough regard 
for Gwendolyne, and a kind of rude affection 
for his ragged son and heir, yet was his respect 
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fcMT King William*s hogs, — ^for it was in the 
reign of Rufus that he succeeded old Swergan 
Husk, — ^infinitely supericH* to eyery other feel- 
ing. It was indeed remarked, that the beasts 
grew fatter and fairer under his administration 
than they had ever been known to do even in 
the broad woods of Hantescire : he blew from 
his horn more mellifluous tones than ever hog- 
herd sounded since the days of the sylvan gol- 
den age; and it was even hinted, that the Saints 
Anthony and Dunstan were so well pleased 
with his tuition of their beatified animals, that 
they had taken himself, his son, and his herd, 
under their especial protection. In the midst 
of all this happiness, Cheorle Dunne recked not 
the brazen collar which confirmed him and his 
son the serfs of the sovereign for ever, pro- 
vided he saw in the stout well-coloured skins of 
his charge, his labours made prosperous, and a 
disposition in the heir of his body to follow in 
his footsteps. In this wii^ he was also blest ; 
for young Kyllyan Dunne evinced by times a 
gluttonous, obstinate, and sullen temper, and 
appeared the very counterpart of his woodland 
companions. With a ferocious face he was 
gifted even in childhood ; which was afterwards 
farther improved by a goodly bush of sandy. 
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bristly, hog-coloured hair, whilst a prematura 
stuidinees, not devoid of courage, procured him 
the baptismal title of Kyllyan, the Saxon name 
for a resolute and audacious individual. 

For some time after the decease of the old 
Swine-herd, Kyllyan Dunne kept up the fsaoe 
of his father^s flock ; but by degrees he seemed 
to take less and less delight in his occupation, 
till Dame Gwei^dolyne began to be seriously 
alarmed for the consequences. She no longer 
saw, as the last red gleams of the evening sun 
were darted between the forest beeches, the 
King^s herd of porkers come leisurely pacing 
home, their broad backs tinted with the dying 
fire of day. She no longer heard from afar the 
wdl-known sounds of Eyllyan's ram's-hom, or 
the husky b^rk of his old dog marshalling the 
swinish multitude to proceed to their lodgings. 
Nay, sometimes both they and their keeper 
passed the night in the wood : and, what was 
worse, some of the number would be missing, 
whilst the remainder looked but the shadows of 
what they had formerly appeared. Dame 
Gwendolyne was not of a disposition to witness 
these approaching evils without remonstrance ; 
and she would frequently question her gentle 
son, now grown into a montrous, tall, stout > 
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Saxon boor, upon the causes and ultimate effects 
of such changes. " For look you, Kyllyan boy," 
she would say, ^^ an' these lose! tricks come to 
Walter Pricket the Ranger's ears, truly thou 
art but a lost Swine-herd. Here be no less than 
four of the sounder gone ! and yonder black 
boar, which was thy father's pride, and which 
he named Dunstan, to the honour of the holy 
Archbishop, looks as meagre as he had not 
seen an acorn for these seven days V^ 

" Nay^ mother mine,'' answered Kyllyan, in 
a voice scarcely more musical than those of the 
animals he tended, ^^ an' they get not their fill, 
I am not answerable ; for I even turn the whole 
sounder of them to feed where the mast lies the 
thickest, and leave my dog to look after them," 
. " And where, then," asked Gwendolyne, 
" where is thy time spent, thou careless knave ? 
Thy father, thou losel, would as soon have fed 
his hogs in Houston Church, as have left them 
alone in the woods! But have a care, Kyllyan, 
have a care, boy ; if the Ranger Pricket should 
find ." 

" Now the foul fiend carry away the Ranger, * 
and the whole herd to boot, mother, since ye 
make such a coil about them ! Trow ye not 
that there be better vocations in the worjd than 
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to lie dowo and watch the gluttony of an hun- 
dred fat porkers ? But there, there,*' continued 
he, softening, and drawing ^a piece of venison 
from his pouch, " there's a fairer brisket for ye 
than the Ranger has looked upon this Midsum- 
mer, I'll ensure ye ; for Hwas full three inches 
fat on the nombles.'" 

"By Saint Withold!^ cried Gwendolyne, 
for a moment pacified by the sight of the 
venison, "ifs as fair as a quarter from the 
holy buck of Saint Hubert. But bethink thee, 

Kyllyan, of the Forest laws, and . Blessed 

Saint Edward ! how earnest thou possessed of 
that goodly forests-glaive?^' ejaculated she, as 
the gilded handle appeared within the breast of 
his Saxon coat. 

" That glaive, as you call it," answered 
Kyllyan, reddening, and pushing down the 
weapon, " is a brass whittle given me by the 
Ranger for saving him from a singler that had 
gotten his tusk under his girdle.'' 

" And those spots of blood on thy cyrtel, 
Kyllyan ? — Ah, thou losel ! I fear me ^ 

"Tush," replied the Swine-herd hastily, 
*' these women have the spirit of Faul in tor- 
menting. Thinkest not that the boar bled when 
I stabbed him ? But I pray thee ask me no 

D 6 
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farther, mother mine : what saith the proverb, 
* Few questions,, few lies ;' an^ if fortune will 
come by bravery, why I set me out to pursue 
her;' 

Such was commonly the imsatisfactory con- 
clusion of Dame Gwendolyne^s conversations 
with her son, although there arose frequent 
occasion for her suspicions, either that Mr. Eyl- 
lyan Dunne was a most *^ prosperous gentle- 
man,^, or else, that he was only ^^ as honest as 
those who were no honester than himself:^ 
though at this period the woods around Hough- 
ton-Regis had not acquired that evil reputation, 
which has been mentioned in the beginning of 
this story. 

Every body to whom the City of Oxford has 
ever been famiUar, must either have seen, or 
heard of, a certain odd«shaped tower and gate^ 
way, which, until very recently, was standing 
at the end of the South-bridge. Tradition 
makes the old postern to have been erected by 
Roger Bacon; as well because it is imagined 
that he would nightly gaze upon the heavenly 
aspects from the top of if s turret, as for his hav- 
ing gifted the arch with the power of falling 
upon the head of the first who should pass 
through it, who had more learning than himself. 
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The spell which held it together was never 
br6ken, dthough many a trencher-capped doc- 
tor has pa6ed pompously beneath it ; and many 
an one, whom his fellows, in their courteous 
liberality, have saluted with the epithets of 
eruditissime, vir clarissime, and splendidissime^ 
has walked under it, half terrified and half 
wondering, that if s stones did not complete his 
triumph by breaking his head. But Roger 
Bacon was a magician, and your conjuror is 
a rarer animal, in our imperfect days, than 
either the Kraken, or the great sea-serpent : so 
the tower and gateway stood till — they were 
taken down. Bacon, however, was a meteor 
of the days of King Henry III., and of course 
this building then first received it^s surname ; 
though long before th^t time, even in the reign 
of the Saxon ^Etheldred, a tower stood on the 
same spot, which succeeded one that had been 
originally set up by the Britons. In the Baronial 
wars of Stephen, this lofty Pharos, from which 
the warder could discern the approach of the 
armed bands of the English Peers, was used 
to guard the Bridge and City of Oxford, under 
the title of the New Gate and Tower. The 
predecessor of Stephen, King Henry I., though 
his severity certainly made him " a terror to 
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evil-doers/' had yet " more of Sir Priest than 
Sir Knight in him/' He did not fill the Bridge- 
Tower with brawling spearmen, and cross-bow 
soldiers ; but he loved rather to sit in it alone, 
and from it^s loftiest window to look abroad on 
the dark blue night-sky, when the lights of 
Heaven speak strange things to the astrologer. 
In truth, he was greatly of the mind of Mil- 
ton^s melancho*Iy man, though he Uved alnlost 
five hundred years before that exquisite but 
whiggish poet : — 



« 



Let my laznp^ at midnight hour^ 
Be seen in some high lonely tower^ 
Where I may oft* outwatch the bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes^ or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato^ to unfold^ 
What worlds^ or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind^ that hath forsook - 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook; 
And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air^ floods or under ground^ 
Wliose power hath a free consent 
With planet or with element." 



Even so would the Royal Beauclerc sit and 
commune with things and beings of another 
world, from which he derived much of that ex- 
tensive erudition, that procured for his memory 
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80 famous a Bumame. '^HIb educatiofl,^ Bays 
one of the most popular of the hiBtoriansof 
Eoglandy '*waB the reverse of that of Wil- 
liam Rufus; for whereas this last hild no 
learning at all, « Henry was brought up to .let- 
ters, and made great progress in his studies* 
Hence he acquired the name of Beauclerc, that 
is, the scholar ; for in those days none but ec- 
clesiastics troubled themselves about books, and 
princes least of all others. He retained, all his 
life long, a relish for the sciences imbibed in 
his youth ; and he had even built a palace at 
Oxford, where he retired to divert himself with 
the conversation of the learned.^ But though 
the favourite society of the royal student con- 
sisted of the inliabitants of the cloister ; in many 
of the religious houses to which he made a so- 
lemn visit, or at which he was occasionally en- 
tertained, he found several brethren, who, in 
point of erudition, were not worthy of holding a 
torch for the King to read by ; and the most 
learned use to which he could have put them, 
would have been that of a reading-desk, seeing 
that they were stout portly men, on whose 
broad backs, a folio, with it's thick wooden co- 
vers and brass clasps, might have been fairly 
and conveniently displayed. They were, gene- 
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rally, df that class of priests who vere '* deaf in 
their Latin ear ;** who loved the bowl better 
than the breviary, and, as the old song says, — 

" Were deem'd by their neighbours to be less perplezt 
In handling a tankard^ than handling a text/' 

As these worthies, however, commonly tliought 
King Henry to be full as bad company as 
he actually found them, they usually, and in 
all humility, took up with the society of some 
of his Court who spake no Latin ; *^ drew a good 
bow,*^ and drank hugely of ale. But althou^ 
such was too often the character of the priests 
of Henry *s age, there were some whose abilities 
and learning, far beyond their time, almost 
compensated for the ignorance of their brethren. 
With diese would Henry's throne often lie sur- 
rounded; but as the ecclesiastical gluttons 
knew that the Court was of all odiers die place 
for good living and menimant, they usually, 
upon some excuse or other, contrived to hitdi 
themselves into the party, though they neither 
listened to the Kng*s wisdom nor yet uttered 
any of their own. It so happened that in the 
Abbey of St. Alban's, there dwelt, at this pe» 
liod, two notable examines of these dilfeient 
classes of friars. Father Hilarius was a diort. 
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stoat, and *'<nly man of God,* who rolled 
through his oonyoitual duties as your fat 
Dutch mariner wheels about the deck of his 
dogger; undisturbed in all seas and weathers, 
and taking his wonted four hours for eating, 
ei^t hours for sleeping, and twelve hours for 
snoking. The only exertion to which Father 
Hilarius was known to be addicted, was that 
of singing ; not that he was accustomed to ang 
.the Psalter through every day, or to pass 
bis nights in chanting of saintly hymns, but 
he had lost his voice after the manner of FaU 
jla^ '^with h<dlowing and singing" of such 
** anthems** as the jolly knight himself used to 
carol. He liked better to make one in *^ a diiee- 
man song," or to ^ wake the night-owl in a 
catch,* than to raise die slow notes of a peni- 
tential psalm; and to troll a Norman Virelay, 
or a Round to the music of a wandering Trou- 
badour, he thought infinitely more delectaUe 
than the swdl of all the Saxon Organs, or the 
finest choir that Ely itsdf could furnish. 

Sudi was Father Hilarius, the Sub-prior of 
St. Alban's Abbey ; but in the same monastic 
institution, there was a certain brother Cyrillus, 
a &vourite companion of King Henry, who was 
in all things the most perfect amtrast to his 
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merry superior. Whilst the foq|^r loved com- 
pany and feasting, the latter was so devoted 
to retirement and abstinence, that even when 
the entertainment of eminent guests made it fes- 
tival time with the monks, Cyrillus would com- 
monly solicit the Abbotts leave for seclusion and 
fasting. Hilarius, too, was a man of slender learn- 
ing and great loquacity ; while Cyrillus spake 
little, never laughed, and, though much younger 
than the Sub-prior, was profoundly erudite be- 
yond his years. Hilarius was not so extravagantly 
pious, but that he thought the Refectory a much 
better apartment than the Chapel ; while to Cy- 
rillus the steps of the altar, even on the coldest 
winter night, were more attractive than the 
warmest couch, or the hearth-side, even though 
the season of Christmas gladdened it with 
festivity. They were thus the living examples 
of this world and the next ; the pleasures of the 
one being sensual and terrestial, those of the 
other, intellectual and heavenly. And notwith- 
standing, too, that Hilarius was Sub-prior, and 
the lenity of his rule caused the monks to regard 
him with much kindness; yet for Brother 
Cyrillus they entertained a far ^eater degree 
of reverence. He Was of a coipmanding form» 
and his visage was fair and handsome; but 
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though his|d|ppontion was remarkably gentle, 
his very presence appeared to restrain that 
levity of conduct to which the license of the 
Sub-prior had given rise. 

It was in the April of the year 1110, that 
King Henry I; held his Easter Court at Marl- 
borough, in Wiltshire, previously to his long 
sojourn of nearly two years in France, whither 
he went to oppose the progress of Foulque, 
Count of Anjou, who had excited an insurrec- 
tion in Normandy. Before, however, his As- 
sembly of Peers was called together for debate, 
he passed some days of the festive season at 
Woodstock, in Oxfordshire: and the palace in 
which he resided was that favourite royal man- 
sioti which once stood on the site of the princely 
house of Blenheim ; formerly seated in so woody 
and extensive a park, that it not only gave a 
Saxon name to the town, but was also wide 
enough to shelter the King^s collection of fo- 
reign wild animals, presented to him by con- 
temporary sovereigns. A strong stone wall, 
erected by Henry himself, surrounded the do- 
main, and in the centre rose the palace, which 
was something between a mansion and a castle ; 
it having been a royal residence ever since the 
days of King Alfred, and the additions made to 
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it by succeeding monarchs hmm sometimes 
chaxacterizcd by strength, and sometimes by 
splendour. And now it was once more the seat 
of, royal festivities at the great Paschal holiday, 
which- almost rivals Christmas itself in rejoicing, 
and it's chambers and it's vicinity were alike 
occupied by that numerous train of legal offi- 
cers, purveyors, ecclesiastics, courtiers, and even 
dealers in provisions, which the earlyK(»rman 
sovereigns always caused to attend their Courts, 
wherever they might remove them. Nor were 
the learned students of the cloister forgotten; 
but many of the monastic brethren, in their 
coarse conventual habits, were associated with 
the proudest and mo$t richly-robed Norman 
Barons; whilst mirth and splendour were 
spread over the whole edifice :— 



'^ There were bright faces in the busy hall^ 
Bowls on the boards and banners on the wall ; 
Far chequering o'er the pictured window plays 
The unwonted faggot's hospitable blaze ; 
And gay retainers gather round the hearth^ 
With tongues all loudness^ and with eyes idl mirth* 



M 



To this splendid assembly, theRoyal Beauclerc 
summoned Brother Cyrillus, whither the Sub- 
prior, resolved that he should not enjoy such a 
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luxury aion|||pl80 contrived to be sent on a 
message from the Abbot of St. Alban'^s to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was then with 
the King; and hence, with a slight train, the 
two monks departed. 

The principal road, which at this period of 
< our story led from the County of Bedford into 
^ diat of Oxford, was a part of the ancient mill- 
* tary way called Ikeneld-street, which, branching ^ 
off at the spot where Dunstable now stands, led 
through the town of Tring to Aylesbury, where 
it was joined by another Roman road named 
Akeman-street-way, which, entering Oxfordshire 
mt Bicester, took a southern direction, and pass- 
ed immediately through the park at Wood- 
stock; th^ whole distance being about sixty 
miles. AS tKere were but few convents or reli- 
^ous houses upon this road in the time of King 
Henry I., the first day'^s stage of the two friars 
extended about thirty miles, to the hospital of 
the Brothers of the Holy Trinity in Aylesbury; 
once an establishment of some consequence, but 
afterwards so entirely destroyed, that even in 
th6 reign of Henry VIII. it was only mattec^^ 
report that such a house had ever existed. ^1^!|^ 

It was high noontide when the two nftnks^^ ^i' 
reached the wood of Houghton-Regis ; and the* 
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sun shone so brightly on me greei^^ard, and the 
well-trodden way that passed immediately through 
the forest, that the Sub-prior was contented 
to send some of his train forward to provide his 
lodging, and others to Woodstock to announce 
that he would arrive there on the second day 
after. The ends of the forest-road were for 
some distance fair and wide ; but in the middle, 
where the Swine-herds had made their dwelling, 
it diminished into a narrower path, whilst the 
trees and underwood, which had before very 
closely skirted the way, or nodded over the high 
banks that bounded it, now frequently retired 
backwards, so as to form several narrow en- 
trances to the dark intricacies of the forest. At 
the commencement of the wood, howver, whilst 



no^||yer, wnust 
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the way was plain, and a good 
grass invited the Suitor's mule to amble 
leisurely over it, his priestly rider enjoyed the 
easy journey and basked in the sunshine. It 
was then that Cyrillus, whose prudence would 
have retained some of their domestics, said to 
his Superior, "Were it not better, Holy Father, 
that we increase our pace whiles the day be fair 
and in it^s prime, lest we should have longer 
riding in the dark than is either safe or profit- 
able? For there be of these woods that are 
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like the land M which *fhe Prophet Esay speak- 
eth, when he saith ^ Requiescant ibi bestice, et 
replebuntur domus eorum draconibus et habita^ 
bunt ibi strutioneSf etpilosi saltabunt ibi:* There 
shall lie the wild beasts of the desert, and their 
houses shall be filled with dragons, and owls 
shall dwell there, and there shall satyrs dance. 
And, indeed, even -we ourselves may be in some 
danger from the robber who waylayeth the tra- 
veller." 

** Tush ! brother Cyrillus," answered the 
Sub-prior, \* we are holy men, and have small 
cause for fear. Verily, my heart is so jocund 
as we pace over this fair green-sward, that me- 
thinks I could almost chant a stave for very 
gladnessi^Aig 

** You Yfat^^ Holy Father,*' replied his compa- 
nion, the Apostle'^s ^r& in that case : ^^ Trista^ 
turaliquis vestrum? Oret : Mquo animo est? PsaU 
lat ;' Is any of you sad, let him pray : be ye of 
a merry soul, sing psalms. And truly. Father 
Hilarius, this fair \¥oodland scene bringeth to 
my mind what holy David saith, * In loco pas^ 
euce, ibi me collocavit: super aquam refectionis 
educavit me :"* Thou hast led me by the place 
wfiere the pastures be ; by the quiet waters thou 
hast conducted me : seeing this, I say, it seem- 
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eth to me that holy songs were best fitted for 
our travel.'" 

" Of a truth, brother," answered the Sub- 
prior, '^ to unholy men this might well be 
urged; but unto us, who are, as the Tostle Powle 
saith, — since ye have ever the scriptures on 
your tongue, * instant in prayer C ^ all things are 
lawful.' And now I do bethink me that there 
is a Canticle made by the Danish King Canute 
upon the Church-music of the Monks of Ely. 
which I will chant as we pace slowly forward." 

A portion of the song to which the reverend 
traveller alluded, is even yet in existence; which, 
if it were to be introduced in it^s original state 
to either the eyes or ears of a modem audience, 
would seem the very summit of bM^rism, as 
may be proved by referring to it *in« the third 
volume of Dr. Gale^s ** Scriptores Veteres T 
or book 6, and volume iv. of Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner's more amusing ^^ History ofttie Angh-Sax-^ 
ons.'*^ I am, however, so happy as to be in poi^ 
session of a later version of this curious melody, 
as it was sung by Father Hilarius in the wood 
of Houghton-Regis, with this peculiar excel- 
lence, that mine contains some stanzas which are 
generally supposed to be lost ; and the invalua- 
ble version of which is as follows :— • 
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'' Merrily sang the Monks in Ely^ 
As the King Canute in his harge sail'd by ; 
And he said^ as they floated the waters alo 
' Now -row to the Ishind^ and hear we the so' 
The vesper-chanty and the organ's swells 
And the sound of the holy Conyent-bell. 



' Ay, row to the land, my cnihts,' said he, 
' For the love of that heavenly minstrelsy ; 
For better than bugle, or trumpet-sound 
Or the bay and the bark of the hunting-hound. 
Are the vesper-chant and the organ's swell. 
And the toll of the holy Ck)nvent-beU. 




' The trumpet of warfare sings, I wis. 
But the anthem tells of a world of bliss ; 
Of the blood that was shed mankind to save, 
When the last loud trumpet shall burst the grave ! 
Then blest be the hymn, and the organ's swelJ, 
And the sound of the holy Convent-bell ! 

' The stag-hound awakens the startled deer, 
fiut the vesper-song he unmoved can hear ; 
As he couches him down when the daylight closes. 
And, worn with the chase, in the fern reposes : 
He fears not the chant nor the organ's swell. 
Nor the sound of the holy Convent-bell. 

^ When Winter descends with a lowering frown. 
And the rain from the skies rushes heavily down. 
As the pilgrim travels his midnight way. 
Each sound but awakens his doubt and dismay ; 
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But if vespers or lauds from afar he should hear^ 
'Twill lighten his bosom and banish his fear; 
He blesses the chant and the chorister swell. 
And the hope-giving toll of the Monastery-bell." 

The tuneful strains of this song seemed to have 
so bewitching an effect upon Father "Hilariusi 
that he marked not that the road, which had 
been for some time gradually descending, had 
insensibly led them into a deep ravine, growing 
narrower as it went downwards; whilst it was 
guarded at the sides by tall banks overhung 
with dark trees, having here and there several 
rough and suspicious-looking paths leading into 
the forest. As the verse spake of the doubt 
with which the benighted travelleir proceeds 
upon his journey, the scene appeared to be al- 
most in unison with the song, and the road be- 
came less certain, and more overclouded. 

" Brother,'' began Hilarius, " I wot not 
whether we have missed the way, but, certes, in' 
this wild looking place, I know ifot wkkh of 
these paths may be safely followed." 

" Blessed St. Alban guide us f** answered 
Cyrillus, " for the day is rapidly declining, and, 
as I think, we have yet more than half our 
stage to ride; what if we were to raise our 
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voice ? haply some Swine-herd or forester may 
hear us, and lead us out of the wood."" 

'' Hillo-ho 1 hoUa ! hillo-ho ! '' began the Sub- 
prior immediately, his strong tenor. voice ren- 
dered y^t more powerful by the fear of passing 
the night in the wood. " Hillo-ho, there ! if any 
good christian be within hearing, let him come 
to assist the Holy Church, and he shall have 
large thanks and benediction.**^ 

*^ And large guerdon too, as I take it,^ said 
a tall savage-looking Saxon rustic, dressed like 
a Swine-herd, who leaped down upon the road 
from one of the forest paths, followed by 
several others of the same description, ^f I 
claim them . all ; for ye shall not long be 
troubled with the forest, Sir Priests," he con- 
timied, seizing upon the bridle of Hilarius, 
wililst' another did the same to that of his ^ ^ 
companion, and the remainder gathered round 
them to s^ure their prey. 

*^mkx. 4^biscum r cried Hilarius, actually - 
trembling on his mule, " we are two poor bra- ' 
thers of St. Benedict, who — Libera nos Do- 
miner he continued, in a lower tone, — "theses 
are strong thieves, of a verity !'' 

'* Friend," said Cyrillus, in a serene voice, 
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to him who appeared to be the leader of die 
band, '^ friend, we are journeying to the Hoe- 
pital of the Holy Trinity at Aylesbury ; con- § 
duct us safely thither, and this silver rosary 
shall be your reward, beside harbourage and 
provision for the night.^ 

" Nay, Sir Priest," answered the rustic, 
^ thia.t cannot be, seeing that we mean to find 
you another lodging, though perchance it may 
prove a less worshipful, and yet a more costly 
one to you. Soh ! '^ continued be, dragging 
the Sub-prior^s mule rudely up the bank, ^* this 
way leads to our cabin ; and we meet too rarely 
for you to pass so near the door without enter- 
ing/^ With some fear, and with a great deal 
of doubt, as to their safety, the two Monks , 

were forcibly conducted through several of the 
most, intricate parts of the wood, until they 
came to a rahter large rude hovel, constructed 
of the branches of trees wattled together, and 
seated in so dark a quarter of the foreslj^ that 
even the brightest sunshine scarcely penetrated 
it^s ^oom, or gave to it^s lawless inhabitants a 
single hour of daylight. Within this building 
they found several others of the robber-band ; 
traeea of whose wild revelry, plunder, and even 
of bloodshed, were to be seen profusely scattered 
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around the flcx^ aod upon the- walls. A wood 
fire was burning in the middle of the hut ; and 
I frooi the empty drinking-horns and fragments 
of food l3ring about, it seemed as if some of 
the party had recently finished their noontide 
meal upon the Eing^s deer and swine, whilst a 
large supply of provision from the same source, 
was hung up in various parts of the roof. 

^^Ho! my mates, be glad«^ exclaimed the 
principal Robber as he. entered with his prey, 
^^ for I^bring ye a Confessor and a Chaplain, one 
who hath a brave voice in a song, for e'en 
now he sang such a stave in the forest as 
made the old oaks ring again: I ween they 
have seldom heard the hke before.'^ 

" Welccwne his Holiness, fellows !*^ cried 
another of the band, ^^how say ye» Friar, to 
being Bishop of Houghton Forest ? thou shalt 
never want for venison whilst a buck runs in the 
greenwood ; and I promise thee such a choir 
of lusty clerks as we, are, shall not be found 
between St. Alban^s and Canterbury. Wlmt 
if ye give us a spell of your song-craft now, Sir 
priest ?^ 

*^ I sing ! '^ ejaculated Hilarius, terrified and 
almost breathless at his prospect of promotion, 
**I sing ! — ugh, — ugh, — St. Alban speed me! 

B 2 
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—my voice is broken now, and all too tremulous 
to carol as I was wont ; besid e- ^ 

" Sing, Sir Monk, at my bidding," interrupt- 
ed the principal Robber, in a loud and furious 
tone, *^ I am Archbishop here, and whiles thou 
art my clerk, thou shalt either sing or swing 
upon the loftiest oak tree in the forest. Your 
song was ready enough when none asked it of 
you, and your mate there would fain have had 
you chant a holier lay ; for we overheard all 
your converse." 

" Out upon ye ! men of Belial !'* exclaimed 
Cyrillus in a fearless tone, interposing for 
the defence of his trembling Superior, ^^ out on 
ye ! since ye are neither ashamed to own your- 
selves breakers of the King's forest-laws, nor 
even to cast your profane gibes upon the sacred 
office of the Sul>.prior of St. Alban^s Abbey.'*' 

" All the better for us and him too,'' an- 
swered another Robber, ^* since he can unpouch 
us the greater ransom, for a dispensation from 
living on his cure.y 

" Hark ye. Sir Monk," rejoined the Cap- 
tain to Cyrillus, in the low tone of ill-subdued 
passion, at the same time touching a large 1 
gilded forest-knife which he wore at his 
girdle, " our patience is shorter than our whit- 
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ties, and we brook neither penance nor cursing 
here ; so look to yourself, we ^11 talk to you anon^ 
and let your companion do as he list. By St. 
I Nicholas ! he seems to me a jolly jack-priest, 
who loves a round better than a rosary ; and he 
shall sing one too after we have fed, for some 
of us have been abroad since daybreak.'' 

A rude repast, consisting of coarse slices of 
venison and pork broiled upon the embers^ was 
then prepared and devoured with about the same 
degree of decency, as formerly belonged to the 
cookery and feasting of an Afncan kraal. 
Whether, however, it were the Sub-prior's pre- 
vious journey, the violent invitations of the 
Bobbers, or the savoury smell of the viands 
themselves, can hardly now be determined, yet 
the truth is, that Father Hilarius not only made 
a hearty repast, but washed it down with more 
than one horn of stout Saxon ale. Cyrillus, on the 
contrary, could not be induced, either by ter- 
rors or temptations, to partake of the meal; 
alleging that it was the holy season of fasting, 
which his Superior had a dispensation to dis- 
regard, on account of his age, rank, and jour- 
ney. 

^^ Aye,^ began the Robber-captain, as Hi- 
larius concluded his reflection, '^ thou art all 
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aaodKr man now, I ween : I guess that the 
last horn of ale has tuned diy v<Ace for a lay, 
and then we will speak of your ransom, for I 
would not deal oYer hardly with men of your 
order.'* 

^ Alas the day !^ said the Sub-prior, *< I am 
no glee-man, and I wot of few strains beside the 
daily psalms, and vesicles of the Abbey*ser* 
▼ice.'' 

** Go to, thou quibbling Clerk," cried the 
Captain furiously,'' am I to feast thee on such 
venison as the ranger never sees, and shalt thou 
refuse to pleasure me by a single stave ? An^ 
thou wilt not sing, thou shalt howl, by the Buck 
•of St. Hubert!" 

^ Hold thy sacrilegious hand!" exclaimed 
Cjfiilltts, again coming f<Nrward to the relief of 
Hilarius, *' let me neason with thee. I am one 
of the choir of St. Alban's Abbey, and I know 
a song of such power that it hath calmed the 
raging tempest when the waves washed the 
mainmast ! I know a song that has blunted 
the edge of lanoe and sword, and hath broken 
the shield and breastplate ! I know a song which 
defends from the red lightning and the blast- 
ing thunder ; from the fury of the robber, the 
swiftly-slaying pestilence, and the dark legions 
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oT the fiend ! Yea, so tnigbt j is it, that it ivffl 
gft« gladness to the afflicted, health to the 
dying, and even life unto the dead ! Learn 
these songs, and they will be better for thee 
than all the lore which man ever writ ; and these 
wondrous lays will I sing to thee and teach 
thee, only consent to set this hdy man unran> 
somed at liberty.'' 

** Come, come, Sir CleA,** answered the Roiv 
ber, ^ speak reason, and you shall be contented; 
one of my fellows here shall attend his reverence 
forthwith to his Abbey, where he shall receive 
an hundred marks for your ransom, thou re- 
maimng with me as his surety, till our comrade 
return with the gold. But mark ye me, mas- 
ters mine, if your Abbot do not send back both 
the money and my follower unscathed, thou 
shalt feel all the deaths of the martyrs in one, 
and your Abbey shall wot of my vengeance 
hereafter.^ 

** And if I alone were to suffer," replied 
CyrillnSy in the same unsubdued tone in which 
lie had always spoken, '* not one penny should 
be cfisbursed to prevent it; but for the sake 
of my Superior and the Abbey, I have no du)ice 
but to see the wicked triumph. Depart tlieti, 
holy Father, with this man, first bestowing 
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upon me your benediction ; and when you ar^ 
rive at the Abbey, do as God shall direct you, 
and give no thought unto me.**' 

Rejoicing upon any terms to be delivered 
from this lawless band, and yet at the same time 
regretting both the delay of his journey to 
Woodstock, and the dangerous detention of his 
monastic brother, the Sub-prior set out with the 
Robber to retrace his steps to St. Albania ; whilst 
the remainder of the party, quitting the hovel 
for their various stations in the forest, left the 
Captain and Cyrillus alone together. The Ban- 
dit was the first to break their silence by saying, 
" Now, Priest, since we are alone^ listen to 
. what I ask of thee. There is that about thy 
bearing which I cannot but think stout and 
valiant ; seeing that ye never blenched at either 
word or weapon, though many a bold Baron 
might quail at such a band as we are.^ 

" It is true," answered Cyrillus, " but yet 
the holy Evangelist doth tell how that when the 
blessed Saint Paul and his companion were pri- 
soners to a far mightier power, they feared not. 
^ Media autem nocte^ saith the holy text, 
^Paulas tt Silas orantes laudabant Deum; et 
audiebant eos, qui in custodiA erant:"* and at mid- 
night Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises to 
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God^ and the keeper heard them. In like man- 
ner in Te Domine speravi P — 

' From the depths of the grave 

To the Lord went my cry. 
And to hear and to save 

Were both equal to him ; 
My feet frcftn their fetters 

He lifted on high^ 
And mine eyes were enlighten'd 

With tears that were dim !* 

' Though around me were drawn 
The swords of my foes ;— 
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** No more of this, thou whining Monk," ex- 
claimed the Robber ; ** and yet I would fain 
know if your bravery come from the wondrous 
songs ye spake of erewhile, or of some guard- 
spell in your own breast, for well I wot that 
your comrade had none of it.*" 

** Thou speakest sooth,'' answered Cyrillus, 
^^ I have a protection in mine own breast, of 
which no earthly power can deprive me ; and 
whilst I possess it, neither gyves, nor weapons, 
nor even death itself, can work any evil upon 



me." 



By the Mass ! Priest, that were a rare 
charm truly, and if ye will bestow it on me, I 
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will not only set je now at fteedopi, but gunrd 
ye myself to Aylesbury: What say ye to 
this?'' 

' '^ That you cannot possess it ! Is the Al- 
mighty's wrath hanging over you now, and his 
curse ready to sink you hereafter; and shall 
you, who live in contempt <^ the laws of God 
and man, stained with robbery, and, perhaps, 
with blood, hope to feel that holy confidence in 
Heaven which they possess, who ?" 

^^ Die in that ocmfidence then, thou prating 
Priest P exclaimed the Robber, plunging his fo- 
rest-knife deeply into the breast of Cyrillus, who 
instantly fell lifeless to the ground : ^^ Let us 
see if your vaunted trust will keep out three 
inches of cold steel ;'* and then, after stripping 
the body of it's rosary and some of it's garments, 
he cast it half naked into a deep and lonely 
thicket, which had already served as a receptacle 
for similar victims. 

In the meantime Father Hilarius found him- 
self once more safe at St. Alban^s, and the Rob- 
ber was dismissed with his ransom, accompanied 
by many exhortations, to amend his life, and 
assurances of retribution if Cyrillus wei:e not 
safely returned, or sent forward to Woodstock. 
But however the Sub-prior might have wished 
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to ci^oy the feetiviCies of the palace, the terrors 
of Houston-Regis Forest were not to be en- 
c ountered a seoond time ; and it is reported of 
him that he afterwards became a much wiser, 
though a less rairdiful, man ; seldom leaving hi s 
Abbey, and eminent for his mortifications and 
his piety. Some days having now elapsed with, 
out any tidings of Cyrillus, the Abbot of St. 
AIban*s addressed a letter to the King, then 
holding his Court at Marlborough, relating the 
dangerous state of Houghton Forest ; the out- 
rage which had been sustained by his Monks ; 
inquiring if perchance Cyrillus had yet arrived 
at the Court; and, finally, imploring Henry^s 
immediate exertion in seizing and executing 
such daring plunderers. The answer to this 
epistle was, that the holy Father had never 
been heard of, to the King's great sorrow ; and 
an assurance that he would speedily make a 
progress Northward, and effectually provide for 
the detection and suppression of the robbers ; 
the future safety of the coimtry itself; and re- 
tribution for the death of Cyrillus. 

Early in May 1110, therefore, the King issued 
a proclamation announcing that the Wood of 
Houghton-Regis was to be disforested : that a 
palace was to be erected for him upon the spot. 
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called in the Saxon language of the time Kyngs- 
burgh ; near which a Town was also to be built, 
and to such persons as were willing to inhabit 
it, the land would be granted at twelve-*pence 
an acre, with a market, and the enjoyment of 
the same privileges as the Citizens of London : 
of all which proceedings such of ye as can 
read, and desire to know more, will find par- 
ticulars enough set down in Sir William 
Dugdale^s ^^ Monasticon Anglicanum!^ The 
King's intentions having been made known, he 
soon commenced a journey to Northampton, 
resting the first night at St. Alban^s Abbey, 
from whence he was attended by Father Richard- 
us D'Aubigne, the Lord Abbot; Father 
Hilarius, the Sub-prior, and several others of 
the chief ofiicers and brethren who were to wit- 
ness and assist in his detection and judgment of 
the forest robbers. But although the retinue 
of King Henry was ' strong enough to have put 
down twenty such bands as that which infested 
the wood, yet Father Hilarius could not avoid 
evincing some signs of fear when they reached 
that spot where he and Cyrillus had been at- 
tacked. ' " This, Brother Giraldus,'' said he to 
the Sacristan who was riding by his side, ^^ this 
is the place where, as the Gospel of St. Luke 
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saith, we fell in. with thieves: and verily, even 
at the ^ght of it, I feel' as it is written in the 
story of holy Job, ^ Super hoc expavit cor meum^ 
et emotum de loco suo;'* upon this mine heart 
hath trembled, and is moved out of his place, 
for here, alas ! did our dear brother Cyrillus lo$e 
his life by the hands of sanguinary robbers; 
and here, too, albeit my sufferings be unworthy 
of mention, was Idespitefully treated by men of 
Belial. But well may we lament for thee. Oh f 
Cyrillus, as the King of Judah said of old, 
' Doleo swper tefrater mi !'* I am distressed for 
thee, my brother, Cyrillus, very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me.'^ 

When the royal train had arrived . at the 
Forest of Houghton-Regis, there was, however, 
not only no trace of the robbers, but even all 
the Swine-herds^ hovels were found deserted, as 
well as the private haunt, which was not disco- 
vered until after a long and careful search. 
Still, as it might naturally be supposed that 
the bandits had only dispersed while the hue 
and cry was keenest, and that they would return 
to their vocation with redoubled zeal so soon 
as it should be over. King Henry caused a tall 
staff to be erected on the most dangerous spot 
in the forest, to the top of which he affixed a 
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Strong inm ^Aple enclosing his own gold ring, 
which had been brought from the Holj Citj, 
and contained a stone of wonderful value and 

* 

exoellenee. At the same time, too, he caused it 
to be proclaimed to the rusticB who were gazing 
at the ca*emony, diat be did it with the Tiew of 
discovering the leader of the robbers. A very 
short time elapsed before the messengers whom 
the King frequently despatched to the forest, 
brought him word not only that the staff was 
found broken on the earth, and the ring and 
staple stolen away; but that in searching the 
peasant's cottages, they found a breviary, and 
some parts of a monk^s habit stained with blood, 
which were immediately known to have belong- 
ed to Father Cyrillus. One individual also 
was at length found remaining in Houghton 
Forest, named Godric, a wood-cutter, in whose 
cottage were discovered the proofs of the mur- 
der* He affirmed in his defence, that he knew 
not how they came in his possession ; that he 
was well known to be a true man residing in 
Mansfield Hundred, and in the Tything of Kyl- 
lyan Dunne, the chief Swine-wyght ; but that 
all the other pledges of it having fled, though 
the bleod4apite of sixty shillings— a fine for mur- 
der, which all his life would never enable him to 
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pay— rested on him alone, he utterly denied 
both the charge and the penalty. ^ In the 
name of the true Lord,^ said he in concluding, 
according to the form of Saxon Trial, ** I, God- 
lie the Swarthy, do declare that I am innocent 
both in word and deed of this crime ! I oTer- 
saw it not with mine eyes ; I overheard it not 
with mine ears ; here I stand in true witness, 
unbidden and unbought : and in proof of mine 
unsinning, I am willing to put the trial thereof 
unto God ; and to that end hear you, Sir King, 
and you Wis&-men and Bishops, I demand my 
Ordeal r 

m 

The boldness and propriety of this appeal 
convinced King Henry of Godric's innocence, 
thouglh his acquittal could not then follow with* 
out the ceremony being performed. The evi- 
dence of Father Hilarius, too, was somewhat 
in his favour, since he stated that he had no 
remembrance of Godric*s face in the robber- 
band ; ** though,** added the Monk, " * 'Somen 
eif .Legio r their name is Legion, as the Gospel 
saith, and peradventure I saw not the whole 
number.** As the ^th of May, Whitsunday, 
by this time was swiftly approaching, when the 
King's Court was to be held at New- Windsor, — 
a palace then recently finished, — the Ordeal wits 
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fixed to take place at Northampton on the 
morning of the third day following. Without 
removing his Court, King Henry, who was 
extremely anxious to discover the real criminal, 
withdrew to Oxford, and ascending that high 
tow^r of which I have already spoken, set him- 
self to read and to study the planets and their 
courses. There he found, as he looked out 
upon the clear and calm heaven of the Spring 
midnight, that the murderer of Cyrillus and 
the person who stole his ring, were the same ; 
that his rank was of the lowest order ; his form 
strong and brutal ; and by those singular cal- 
culations which Astrologers make concerning 
the distance of a thief^s residence, he found 
that he was then concealed, with the King^s 
ring, in the robbers^ hut in Houghton Forest. 
Finally, the Wizard Monarch discovered that 
he was the son of a widow, and named Kyllyan 
Dunne ; that he was stained with many other 
crimes and murders ; and that he was chief of 
the band infesting Houghton Forest. The 
first rays of the early May morning shone upon 
King Henry ere he had finished erecting and 
considering his horoscope; but before he slept, 
he despatched a sufficient force to seize upon 
Dunne, and to carry him to Northampton 
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where Godric was then confined^ and where 

the ceremony of the Ordeal was preparing with 

great solemnity. As the King had foretold, his 

officers found both the robber and the ring yet 

remaining fast to the staple, notwithstanding 

his endeavours to separate them. Such too 

was the wondrous virtue of the holy getn, that 

they asserted it's lustre shone hke a silver star 

through all it's concealments, but that when- i 

ever it came near Kyllyan, it was clouded and 

spotted with blood; though he stoutly denied 

both the theft. and murder, and readily agreed 

to undergo the Ordeal, whether of Water or of 

Iron. 

The inferior rank of the accused persons, 
however, limited them to the former; and it was 
appointed to take place in that ancient Church 
at Northampton, dedicated to St. Sepulchre, 
and supposed to have been, erected by the 
Sjiights Templars, in imitation of that stand- 
ing over the Holy Tomb at Jerusalem. It ori- 
ginaJly consisted of only a small circular edifice 
of the Saxon character, surmounted by another 
round building, supported by eight massive 
columns, with broad-pointed arches between 
them. In the centre was placed an altar richly 
covered, bearing the Host, several lighted ta- 
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perSy «n immense Crucifix of Saxon goldftnridi^s 
work, splendidly enamdkd, and two illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the.Gospels and the Psal- 
ter ; the latter being opened at the famous 
passage in the 49th Psalm, according to the 
Vulgate Latin, — ^^ Si videbas furem^ currebtu 
ctun eo ; et cum adulteris porticnem tuam pone^^ 
boiT If thou sawest a thief thou didst consent 
unto him, and with adulterers hast thou tak^n 
thy portion ; which even until the last century 
was supposed to have the power of discovering 
a concealed robber. On the Eastern side of the 
altar stood a grate with a fierce wood fire, bear* 
ing a large iron vessel, containing a stone c^ 
about three pounds weight, since the crimes to 
be tried were called tkryfeald^ or triple ; and 
the accused persons were to lift it out when the 
catddron was full of boiling water. Their hands 
were then immediately to be bound up and 
sealed ; and if in three days' time they had not 
become discoloured, every charge of guilt was 
to be withdrawn. 

And now it was the hour of prime on the 
morning of St. Godric's day, the 12th of (lie 
Calends of June, and the 21st of May, when 
the bell of St. Sepulchre began solemnly to 
announce the time for singing the Mass and 
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trying the Ordeal ; for it is to be remembered 
that all persons present were to be fasting, 
whilst he who made the Appeal was to live for 
the three days preceding, only on bread, salt, 
watef, and herbs; attending and offering at 
erety performance of Divine Service. By the 
first dawn of twilight^ a fire had been kindled 
in the Church ; but none were admitted except* 
ing the accused persons, King Henry, one of 
the superior Ecclesiastics, and Father Hilarius» 
who at once deposed to the identity of Kyliyan 
Dunne with the chief robber of Houghton Fo- 
rest. When the Ordeal-water was boiling in 
a ftirious manner, two persons were called in on 
each side dT it as witnesses; after which the 
number was increased to twenty-four, forming 
two ranks along the Church, having the Ordeal, 
the Prelates in their full robes, and the accused 
men between them. The ceremony was begun 
by a .tolemn Mass, after which the suspectAl 
persoQH received the Sacrament, and kissing the 
Gospels, each made oath of his innocence. The 
water was then consecrated and sprinkled upon 
all present, every one being likewise crossed in 
the forehead ; and the Abbot of St. Alban^s 
called upon Godric to stand forth and perform 
the Ordeal, bidding him, if he were really guilt- 
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Ies9, put his trust in God and his Patron Saint, 
whose day it chanced to be. Whilst all was 
breathless and silent expectation, as the Wood- 
man was sedately advancing to the trial, Kyl- 
lyan. rushed forward, and pushing him forcibly 
back, in a fierce, tone, cried ^' Avaunt, knave ! 
let the best dog leap the stile first ;^ and tearing 
away his coat, he feadessly plunged his swarthy 
arm into the boiling liquid. Instead, however, 
of instantly drawing it out unhurt, with the 
stone, as all expected from his robust frame, his 
hand seemed forcibly dstained within the cauL 
dron, and he cried in a voice of furious terror, 
" Ha ! who holds me down ? This is your art, 
ye juggling Priests ! but I will draw forth my 
arm though the Fiend himself were grasping it !" 
With one violent effort he suddenly wrenched 
it from the vessel, but the whole member came 
out black, scorched, and withered to a cinder ; 
and instead of the stone, he brought up the 
very weapon with which he had stabbed Cyril- 
lus, yet dropping with blood ! 

The whole assembly was lost in speechless 
wonder and terror at this miraculous interposi- 
tion of Providence; when Kyllyan exclaimed 
wildly, " How came my dagger here ? Ha ! 
ha f ha ! I struck the Priest but once, and there 
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could not be so much blood in him ! Who says 
that I placed his garments in Godric^s hut ? it 
was night when it was done^ and no one saw 
me : and for the Monk's body ^ 
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Let not that murder agitate thy soul,^ said 
a pale figure, coming forward and exhibiting the 
features of Father Cyrillus, " but haste to re- 
pent thee of thine other crimes. I should in- 
deed have died by thy weapon, had not certain 
noble Norman Knights who were travelling 
through the wood at even-tide, discovered me, 
and finding that life had not quite departed, 
carried me to a distant castle, where the blood 
was stanched and the wound healed. Until this 
day, however, have I not been able to journey 
hither; but thanks be to God, I am not too late 
to save innocent blood ; and for thee, Godric, 
who hast been so astonishingly preserved, let 
thy life be dedicated to that Providence which 
hath interposed to defend thee." 

The narrative extends but little farther. Mas- 
ter Kyllyan Dunne soon after answered for all 
his crimes, by being executed on the very spot 
where most of them were committed, notwith- 
standing the earnest intercessions of Cyrillus : 
though it was reported that Dame Gwendolyne 
regretted less the loss of her son, than the de- 
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oay of iheir name and fame as the beit of Swine- 
herds ; adding^ '^ As for Kyllyan, I ever told 
him that he was of ' Brackley breed, better to 
hang than feed;^ and that you might read hemp 
on his face, and be no great derk neither.^ The 
robber4iorde, however, was now entirely sup- 
pmssed ; the gloomy wood was destroyed, and 
the new Town, called Dunne^s Staple, to com- 
memorate these events, rose nqpidly into it's 
preset importance^ The palace became a place 
of such splendour, that Hany firequantly held 
his Court at it, and in 11^ he entatained the 
Earl of Anjou bene at Christmas; but it was 
from the anxious solicitude of Father Cyrillus 
for the spiritual welfare of the inhaUtants of 
Dunstable, that the King founded in it a 
Church, Free^^diool, and PxJbry, about the 
year lldS. No duranicle records his name, but 
Godric was one of the first Monks, and Cyrillus 
wa« the first Prior; wh»« having died at a 
grotttage, he was esteemed as a Saint; the wea- 
pon he was wounded wi& was loi^ preservied as 
a relique^ and he was buried before the altar of 
his Church, with the tears of the inhabitants 
pous«d upon his tovnK 

^^ And, so, my Ma^ers,'^ conrinued the un- 
Launoc^ Slonecrop, tosodiof hisau- 
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ditors as were dther not asleep, or had waked 
themselves at the end of his nanative, — ^^ And 
so, you have heard the story of the foundation 
of our famous Town and Priory; supplied 
partly, as Sir William Dugdale saith, from a 
manuscript in the Heralds' College, but chiefly 
from the invaluable metrical legend of old John 
WiUis, illiistrated by my own poor learning and 
researches. It is true, indeed, that many ordi- 
nary historians treat our origin very differently; 
but, as honest John Bunyan says, ^ down upon 
this,^ that whenever we disagree, I am in the 
Tight, for if they would have looked out for 
the same facts, no doubt but they would have 
found them. The moral of the whole seems to 
be, that ^ Downright Dunstable' is the best 
manners ; that the Monk ^ should not have hol- 
lowed befcn^ he was out c^ the wood C ^md that 
tottchtng Master KyUyan Dunne, we may say of 
him, with ^ rare Ben Jonscm,^ — 

' Yoatk^ Youth, thou had'st better been starved l^ thf 
nui-se^ 
Than live to be halter'd for cottiiig a puzse V ** 
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MASTER ROBERT SHALLOW 



A LEGEND OF CLEMENT'S INN. 



I was once of Clement's Inn ; where, I think, thef 
will talk of mad Shallow yet. 

Srakspeare's Hbnry IV. 2d Part. 



One of the most interesting features of Lon- 
don, and yet it is one which is rarely contem- 
plated, and still more rarely depicted in story, 
is that which old Chief Justice Fortescue calls 
" the Lawyers' University ;^ or those delight- 
ful and sequestered Colleges of the Metropolis, 
the Inns of Court and Chanceiy^. There is, in 
the sweet retirement of some of these buildings, 
especially where they have green-swards, atid 
gardens shadowed by embowering trees, an ap- 
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pearance of calm and quiet leisure, scarcely 
inferior to that which is visible in those classic 
quadrangles, erected upon the banks of the Isis, 
or the Cam. Neither will these schools of ju- 
risprudence lose by such a comparison^ even 
when the celebrated characters are brought for- 
ward, who have emanated from those Univer- 
sities; for, in very inany instances down even 
to the present time, the scholars of the latter 
have become the students of the former : the In- 
stitutes of Coke have succeeded to the Odyssey 
of Homer, and the Mneid of Virgil been sup- 
planted by the " Olde Teners" of Littleton. 

Several of these Inns too, were formerly in- 
tended as preparatory seminaries for the English 
Cabinet ; since in them, the future Lord-Keeper 
might acquire such a knowledge of the laws of 
his country, as should be both ornamental to 
his character, and essential to his office. In 
them might the young Secretary, or Ambas- 
sador, or Treasurer, receive such an instruction 
of the foundation and history of the British 
Constitution, as should enable him to support 
it's glory untarnished abroad, and preserve it's 
purity uncomipted at home ; in them too, might 
the youthful noble, or gallant of gentle blood, — 
who looked to the Court only as a source of 
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pleasure iand honour, — form his manners for his 
future society ; and, as the high authority al- 
ready cited observes, ^' learn to dance, sing, and 
play on instruments; using such exercises as 
they did who were brought up in the King's 
Court :^ whence, concludes Dugdale, these hos- 
tels were denominated Inns of Court. 

On all these accounts, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether they would not bear a proud 
comparison even with a scholastic University ; 
since their windows contain the armorial ensigns, 
and their records the names, of many a man 
surpassingly eminent ; not in the law only, but 
also in the wars and history, the discoveries and 
the literature of his time. The stem and vin- 
dictive Hampden studied at an Inn of Court : 
and looking up that dark winding staircase at 
the South-eastern angle of Lincoln's Inn, we may 
reflect that the ambition of Oliver Cromwell 
had a resting-place in the little gloomy cham- 
bers at the top of it. Cross over to the Middle- 
Temple, and remember that there the brilliant 
old Chaucer studied; and that there the wise 
and valiant Sir Walter Raleigh enriched his 
capacious mind. Turn then to Gray's Inn, and 
see the ancient residence of Elizabeth^s wise 
Treasurer, Cecil ; and at New Inn behold the 
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abode of Henrj^s facetious Chancellor, More.^ *'• 
But from all these, and from thousands of exi ' 
cellent names beside, it will be worth while to^ %* 
go up the Strand to Clement^s Ini), and behold 
it in the youthful days of Robert Shallow, 
Esquire, afterwards Justice of Peace in the 
County of Gloucester, during the time of King 
Henry IV. Shakspeare, in the Second part of 
his admirable dramatic history of that Monarches 
reign, makes the worthy magistrate frequently 
allude to his life there» with that mixture of joy 
and regret, with which in our later years we 
look back upon the pleasures of *our early days. 
Indeed, if the following tradition be true, and 
the circumstances with which it is adorned would 
make it appear so. Master Shallow must have 
enjoyed, to it's fullest extent, his juvenile ^^ Life 
in London." 

In the 31st year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward III., or, in plainer terms, 1357, Clement's 
Inn did not present the appearance it now does, 
of three squ&res, one of which is occupied by a 
trim garden, with Lord Clarets beautiful Negro 
supportmg a sun-dial fixed in the middle of it ; 
but it then consisted of a large quadrangle o£ 
stone buildings, surrounded by a walk somewhat 
resembling a cloister, with grass in the centre. 
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IHie apaftments were lighted by all the Inn 
liownl Tiede. of bay, W, orii tlS^J* 
•architrave windows^ terminating in a mode- 
rately pointed arch ; and they were decorated 
with armorial ensigns, and a few ancient saints 
and martyrs, formed of small pieces of deeply- 
coloured glass leaded together: though more 
frequently there occurred the figure of the Pon- 
tiff St. Clement, to whose honour this Inn and 
the neighbouring Church were dedicated. At 
various parts of the quadrangle^, tall narrow 
doors opened to obscure staircases, lighted by 
much smaller windows or loopholes, which led 
to chambers almost as gloomy, formed of carved 
stone, and in some places wainscoated with dark 
oak. 

The house, or messuage, of the Hostel of St. 
Clement, was, at the period now alluded to, 
standing alone in grass fields ; on the Southern- 
most side of which, a straggljng line of houses 
indicated the Strand ; while through the many 
and wide spaces between them, the river was 
observed at a distance, adorned with a few seats 
of nobles, or eminent ecclesiastics. Through 
these fields were cut paths to the more important 
points of connection situate on that side of Lon- 
don where the Inn was built : one narrow road. 
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bounded - by hedges, led across from the gate 
^■■■fe thwack part of Lincobi'sInD; another 
wKiry lane passed to the Strand to St Cle- 
ment's Church; a third rural turning, over- 
shadowed by trees, ran North-westward to the 
Hospital of St. Giles ; and a fourth stretched 
down to the Middle-Temple Inn, under the go- 
vernment of which the society at St Clement's 
was placed. Next the Strand, one end of the 
Hostel rose into a gable richly crocketed, and 
surmounted by an ornamental niche, wherein 
stood a tall statue of the patron Saint, dressed in 
his pontificals, and crowned with the Papal tiara 
and a circle of glory ; whilst beneath him, a 
large window composed of rich tracery, and fill- 
ed with his saintly history, illuminated one end 
of the Common Hall, in which the members of 
the Inn met upon all occasions; «(c^ting on 
those higher festivals of devotion, when they 
went down to their own Church. From this 
Hall extended a long line of building, forming 
the outside of the quadrangle already mentioned, 
and which closely resembled the interior ; while 
at the other end was the grand front containing 
the principal gate. It's style of architecture was 
similar to that of the Hall, excepting that it 
hod a tall square tower, terminated by battle- 
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ments, placed on either side of |b »>.^t rance> 
Theiarch of the gateway was larg«m^|fl^ 
rately carved without, and so deep withiS, ttHf 
in it's thickness was a tall narrow portal leading 
to one of the towers, which formed the dwelling 
of Gervase Wicket, the Porter ; whose duty it 
was to open the oaken, iron-studded gates of the 
house at sunrise, and to close them at sunset 
erery evening ; to watch them during the day ; 
to toll the Inn bell for Matins, Vespers, meals^ 
exercises, and convocations in the Hall ; and to 
guide strangers to the chambers of any of his 
masters. The passage of the gate led imme- 
diately into the quadrangle, and turning on the 
left hand appeared one of the doorways already 
alluded to, with a scroll of vellum nailed on the 
door itself, containing these words written in a 
large black court-hand. 

"Vppe theje stayres y* schalle fynde yn y* 
j*^^- chawmbre, Maystre Roberte Shallow, Stu- 
dente off y® Lawe yn thys Hntelle^ y* w** ys 
dedycated to y^ honoure of y® blessyd Saynte 
Clemente, Pope and Martire: and yn y* ij***. 
chawmbre ye schalle fynde Maystre George 
Bare, also Studente off y® Lawe jn thys Ynne: 
and yn y® iij*** chawmbre ye schalle fjmde 
Maystre Prawncis Pickebone^ also Studente off 
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y« lawe: 4pd jn y* nijdi, or 

Cb^iTDbre^ y* adbaBe tpide Mxptxm WiFi — 

Squele, asd JcAan Diojty j* whjtbe Irr? «». 

gyder in om lodgjngey also Scodrntcs off t* 

Lawe: and these ben the names of alle dbcn 

that dwelle Tppe these sCsjies.^ 

In the first Hoor then, was seated Mas- 
ter Robert Shalloir at his jndidal studies; 
tor the stmbeanis shone throogfa his stainnd- 
glass windows, upon a folio TeDum book bound 
in red yelret, and written in a strong bhck hiw- 
text, irfiich was mounted upon a high desk be- 
fore him. There was not in the whole apart- 
ment so singular a peoe g[ furniture as the 
desk in which the 'young student was seated ; 
but such as are acquainted with ancient iflumin- 
ated manuscripts, and early typographical 
works, may have a tolerable conception of it. 
It was formed of dark brown oak, richly 
carved into gothic pinnacles, pointed arches, 
&c. ; and in si^ was somewhat between a four- 
posted bedstead and a churchwarden's pew; both 
of which it T^ry much resembled. It was 
entered by a nde door, and within it were two 
seats- of crimson damask with a double desk 
placed between them, over which hung a brass 
lamp;. while around it was a sort of lining, 
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or curtain formed of rich tapestry. Above, the 
\ erection was carved into large oaken plumes 
resembling those of a hearse, and the roof was 
so contrived as to answer the purpose of a 
bookcase, being filled with large volumes bound 
in coloured velvet, or embroidered canvass 
covers. The remainder of the chamber was 
furnished with an oaken settle, or bedstead, 
with the few and coarse clothes of the time, — 
although it was then the custom for all ranks to 
sleep naked, — and an ancient chair or two, with 
a massive table, a large carved wainscoat press, 
with a few empty flagons, chalices, and trenchers, 
stood in the back-ground near the enormous 
chimney. * 

In this inner study then, sat Master Robert 
Shallow, dressed in a long black robe with a 
close circular cap; and before him were the 
ancient Statutes of Westminster, Mertgn, and 
Marlebridge, which he was ostensibly reading ; 
though now and then the sun ^anced\ upon a 
stout little folio manuscript of Chaucer^s Poems, 
at that period, with the exception of Wickliffe"*s 
satirical Tracts, and Matthew of Westminster's 
Flowers of History, the most fashionable and 
favourite book of the day. Thus was the young * 
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Lawyer employed, and in the ftdlowing man- 
ner did he conduct his studies. 

." By the bones I I marvel much wliy this fa- 
ther, of mine keeps me mewed up in a dark Inn, 
to learn cozening and knavery from old law- 
-books; when a^ should have been at Court a 
twd,vemonth, or an e^hteen month past, like 
a brave gallant ; or in France like a true sol- 
dier ! — Mass I if 'twere not for some swinge- 
bucklers that I wot of, it were as a good a deed 
as drink to — * Capittth Decimo Sexto.— Mur- 
drum de c^eronon a^udicetur coram Juiliciariis, 
ubi infortunium tanlummodo — ' Out on'f ! this 
is worse than singing the Mass on a winter's 
morning at day-bceak, as I was wont at Ox- 
ford. — Ho ! — ho I — ho ! — ^ho ! — ho ! — ' Pumkr 
eniement, que quant Gierke est prise pur letn' 
de ftlony,' — ^if a' be not out of all my wits 
with this law-jargon I am ao true man I My 
patience is even burnt dean out i — 

' There iras^Vriestjn Buckinghuiij 
Aod a ituray priMt wm he ; 
For he would mar »t his own Churcb-door, 

And driidc till ip ^uld not see. 
And the Pope he said t* tl(ift sturdy Priest, — ' 

How BOW I — who's there aVmy door ? — Owt ye 
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loeeh! am I to be your porter? shall I lear^ 
my studies to let in all the knaves that would 
come to jape the hours away ? — ^ Dt wreck de 

mere accorde que 'What, FalstaiF! my valiant 

Page, how fare ye ? — ^Ah ! what my heart of 
St. Giles ! Hugh Evans ? whereas thy divinity, 
my son of St, David ? Cog^s bones, my boys ! 
we'll make a day on't, and the foul fiend may 
take the ' Statutum de MertoUy Editum Ann^ 
Vicesimo Henrici Terciiy for his own reading. — 
Well call down the Corinthian lads above, and 
then,— Southward ho !■' ■' - ' ■ 



^ The lark is up in the matin sky^ 
And he singeth aloud as he soars on high^ 
For over the earth he loveth to fly. 

All in the blue spring morning.' 




i» 



The company which called forth this effusion 
of joy and jollity on the part of Master Shal- 
low, were John Falgtaff, afterwards knighted, 
but then a Page in the service^f Sir Thomas 
Mowbray; and Hugh EvanJPthen a young 
Welsh Student of Divinity, ui the Hospital of 
St. Giles, and subsequently a Parson at Wind- 
sor. They were Ijoth of them dear associates 
of Shallow ; for in their society he could enjoy 
his fancy for gaiety to the utmost, without any 
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feftr of being checked for it's exuberance, even 
bj the young Priest, who on such occasions 
merely looked with a ludicrous solemnity, or 
made some grave remark with such perverse- 
ness of language, that either of them served 
only to increase the merriment. 

As Shallow concluded his shout of welcome, 
he went to a door in the back of the chamber 
and called to his servant, Gabriel Shortwit, 
to bring up his cloak, and his sword, 
and his cittern, and his cap and feather, 
and his books of music and sonnets, and 
then to summon from their chambers the four 
other worthies who inhabited the floors above 
him. 

" And so, my lads of gold !'' began Fal?taff, 
as they were waiting, ** we shall to it again ; in- 
to the world as if there were neither law, nor 
divinity, nor nobility to bridle us : though, o^ 
my faith boys, ye would corrupt a saint. I 
shall in a little l|e even like the rest of ye. And 
you. Master Evans, thou cockatrice of St. Giles ! 
you must play the priest o^ the wrong side, 
must ye?" 

"Passions of hur hearts?'' cried Evans, "I 
do desire that you. Master Page Falstaff, shall 
remember, and recollect, and reflections, look 
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you, that I do go to watch, and to oversee, and 
to preservation your walks and your paths, look 
you.'* 

'^ Master Shallow, hark you to hisifoul logic ; 
and yet it is even as he saith,*' answered Falstaff. ^^ 
— " What ; shall we disport ourselves without ^j^ 
our Priest? — ^Nay, — ^nay. — ^Doth he not live by 
our sins? Grood ! — if we sin not, how doth he 
live ? — Aye, marry, answer me that I pray you ? 
Shall we then kill our Priest for lack of means 
for his life ? — ^Go to, — no ! — that were foul 
murdrum, Master Shallow. — ^No, our Priest 
shall live, and we will live ; — ^say J not well. 
Master Shallow ?'' 

^* As I am an honest man, it is goot discre- ' 
tions that is in your mind. Master Falstaff. 
But now, I shall desire, and pray you, that you 
will not get you to-day into no prawls, and 
riotings, and prabbles ; but I shall beseech you 
to remember to take your Sack, and your Sher- 
ris, and your Canaries, and yo^j|p — ^but I do see 
here is come our consorts." 

As he ceased speakings Shortwit entered the 
room bowing in Master George Bare, a tall, 
gaunt man, with a thick black bush of hair round 
his face ; Master Francis Fickbone, also a tall 
slender man, whose limbs were as if they had 
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been attached to wires continually shaking, and 
whose face possessed a great expression of va* 
cancj, with a conceited laugh continually man- 
tling upon it» Master John Doit, a short, stout, 
important, and bustling figure; and Master 
•^William Squele, a talkative but empty-headed 
coxcomb. 

For awhile all the discourse was gratulations 
and compliments ; till at length Shallow said 
— "But, my Masters, we bum daylight, 'tis 
now near nine of the dock, and we shall scarce- 
ly reach the Cardinal^ Hat, on the Bank, by 
an honest dinner-time. Shortwit, do you go 
down to the Hall when the Commons are cut, 
'and bring my trencher above ; and look ye do 
the same by these gentlemen, for we shall come 
back roaring hungry ; and, dost hear varlet ? — 
let me have no prating of our purposes : if the 
Ancient ask of us,-— our grandmothers are taken 
with the quinsey, and we are gone to visit them. 
Oh ! good, my sword ! So, — now my cittern 
slung over it, and now my gown, which hideth 
all. — ^But, my Masters, we must not depart 
en suite, — no, — ^go to; — old Wicket would peer 
me into the matter. Mass now ! how shall 
it be ?" 

" Why, thus, Bully Shallow,'' replied Bare ; 
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'^ Falstaft* and Evans are past all compare the 
worst of U89 excepting thee, who art, to speak 
trulj, the Great Devil of Clements: — go to, 
then, they shall go first and take thie road to the 
Temple, and there let them boat me over to the 
Bank. — Then shall little John here, and our 
Cotswold champion, go me down the Strand- 
lane, and embarque me at Milford ; and lastly, 
thou and I will go towards Lincoln's Inn, and 
then walk to the Temple, where we shall coyer 
it fairly and follow our consorts. Will ^t catch. 
Master Shallow ? — said I well, boys ?^ 

" Good, very good, very excellent good !^' 
returned Shallow ; ^^ thou shalt be a Corinthian 
Civilian, the counsel of all good boys, the oracle 
of swinge-bucklers : — but about it, lads,— •about 
it : — and remember, our watch-word is Hem ! 
boys.'' 

This rabble rout of St. Clement's then began 
to depart in the order so ingeniously devised by 
Master Bare ; and speedily getting into diffe- 
rent wherries, were carried over to the far-famed 
Bankside. One of the most celebrated houses 
of entertainment then on the Bank, bore the 
sign of the " Cardinal's Hat,'' and was kept by 
Mistress Jane Nightwork, assisted by Mistress 
Quickly, who about forty years afterwards, re- 
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moved to the famous BoarVHead tavern, in 
Eastdieap. The houses of Bankside were short 
and miserable buildings, standing but a little 
distance from the edge of the river, and having 
signs exposed upon their fronts, rudely deline- 
ated upon white boards. Before the doors were 
stout oaken seats and tables, for such as visited 
the place to enjoy a view of the Thames ; and 
a low railing, with several long dirty stairs and 
passages to the water, was erected at the extre- 
mity of the bank. When Shallow and his com- 
panions had crossed the river, and were once 
more re-assembled, they took the road to the 
Cardinal'^s Hat ; and as they drew near it, ob- 
served that, on one of the benches in front of 
the house, there was seated a man in a party- 
coloured dress, using the most extravagant ges- 
tures, and laughing, singing, and talking loudly 
to the Hostess. 

As Falstaff was the foremost of the party, for 
he had then only a small portion of that rotun- 
dity which he afterwards possessed, he cried out 
to his comrades, " Bones o' me I boys ! but 
here's one worth a whole college of witlings 
like ye ; Master Bawble, the Mayor's Jester, 
one who has more quips, and japes, and cranks, 
and catches, than the Eing^s own Fool himself. 
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By St. Thomas! but I'm gladder than if I'd 
forty shillings.*" This respectable personage 
now perceived their approach, and according to 
the custom of his tribe, — for which they were so 
vehemently condemned by an author of the six- 
teenth century, — ran towards them with the 
most ridiculous postures, and embraced the 
Page, singing and talking the whole time, — 

" Hey, Friar Tuck I—Ho I Friar Tuck ! 
Who are thy followers brave ? " 

** Why, how now, mad wag f"^ said FalstajflP, 
struggling under the Jester's accolade: *^ Dost 
mean to smother me ? We play not the Morris- 
dance now. Master Bawble, nor am I now Friar 
Tuck. Nay, it boots not speaking sense to the 
gosling, and as Solomon saith in his Proverbicy 
* Responde stulto juxta stultitiam suam^ ne sibi 
sapiens esse videatur :'* — so, here 's to him in his 
own tongue :— 

* Traveller^ traveller, thou should'st know, 
Robin Hood by his stout yew-bow ; 
Scarlet, by his mantle sheen; 
Marian, by her kirtle green ; 
Stukeley, by his bugle blast ; 
Much^ by the flour around him cast ; 
For he is the dusty miller's son. 
And the last is valiant Little John.' 
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" But now, good Master Bawble, I pray you 
to know all these mine excellent friends; all 
Corinthian lads! all good boys! all swinge- 
bucklers of the first water! Here is Master 
Robert Shallow, the very prince of St. de- 
mentis ; — then here is black Master . George 
Bare, the star of all good fellowship; — then 
here is little Master John Doit, the mirror of 
roaring boys of the West ; — then here is Master 
Francis Pickbone, the brightest gallant of all 
the Inns of Court ; — then comes Master Wil- 
liam Squele, the Cotswold Colbrand; — and 
lastly, here is Master Hugh Evans, a Welch 
Rabbin of St. Giles.^ 

During this introduction the Jester curvetted 
from one to another with a thousand antics; 
and as he embraced every new companion, he 
looked over his shoulder with an irresistible 
comicality of feature, and twisted his own 
countenance into an exaggerated likeness of the 
person whom he saluted. Nor was his merri- 
ment confined to actions only; for, for each 
separate person, he had some quaint or whim- 
sical expressions, as — " Master Shallow, I de- 
sire to live deep in your worship's remem- 
brance," — then turning aside^ with a most gro- 
tesque visage, he sung, — 
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'' Begone, said she, for Oh ! that face 
Betrays thy shallow heart and mind." 

Black Master Bare, let me stand in your fair 
memory ; — 

^ He cover'd his corpse in a warm black gown^ 
But as for his head, — ^it was bare, — quite bare ; 
As for his head^ it was bare ! 

Master John Do-it, — 

' Then the King of Thessaly, of Thessaly, of Thessaly, 
Did vow that such a fool as he^ 
No man had ever seen/ 

Master Squele, I pray you call me your inti- 
mate. I do much desire your acquaintance; 
Master Pickbone, you are well in fleshy good 
sir. — Good Master Hugh Evans,— your bles- 
sing in Welsh.** 

" Passions of hur hearts, and why not in 
Latin, or in EngUsh, look you. Master Mayor^s 
Jester ? '' 

^^ Even for this reason, most excellent Cad- 
wallader of St. Gileses; all things must speak 
after their own tongue, as Lillybaldo, the Por- 
tingale Pedlar, said to King Azias. Your goat 
bleats, and your sheep baes, and your dog barks; 
your dog never bleats, neither doth your sheep 
bark, nor your goat bae ; — even so thou speak- 
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est Welsh, or Goat's tongue ; thou speakest not 
English, or Lion's tongue ; nor Latin, or Eagle's 
tongue; therefore, most worthy Sir Hugh, bless 
me in Welsh, that the Saints may understand 
thy meaning.^ 

*^ If you were not an ass, and a knave, and a 
pied-coated Jester, I would knock thy mad- 
witted pate on the pank piles, look you.** 

" What ! Master Evans, a man of peace, 
quarrelling with a Jester on the Bankside ! Be- 
stir thee, man, here's better metal," exclaimed 
FalstafF, — " A capon and sack, — pig and stewed 
prunes, and merry boys to help thee eat them.*^ 

'* Fall to, then, my Masters," cried Shallow; 
•' come Bawble, sit by me, and we'll in for a 
Catch anon ; and Master Hugh will lay down 
his choler and join us when the Canary hath 
mounted.*^ 

For a time the jollity, even of this whimsical 
assembly, was exchanged for a silent despatch 
of the viands before them, although Bawble still 
played a few practical jokes upon the trenchers, 
and the meat of his nearest neighbours, similar 
to those exhibited by the modem imitators of 
Buch Jesters, the Clowns of Pantomime. At 
length, when the repast was concluded, and all 
the inspiring liquors of that day stood before 
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the party in oaken tankards, leathern jugs, an- 
cient latten beakers, and some silver cups, Baw- 
ble suddenly burst out with, — 
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Merry men^ merry men^ merry men are we ! 
Empty heads are lightest^ — jolly shall we be : 
Dusty lore> writ of yore^ — ^they who read shall find^ 
Clouds the brain, and leaves a train of cobwebs in the 
mind. 

Merry men, — ^merry men, merry men are we !" 
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Well sung, Master Bawble ! here's a health 
for that song,^ said Bare, drinking a large liba- 
tion of sack ; in which he was joined by Squele, 
Doit, and Fickbone, whose presence seemed to 
be parked only by the idle laughs which they 
uttered, and the quantity of liquor which they 
consumed ; indeed the latter was performing it's 
office so rapidly, that their laughs speedily be- 
came less and less frequent, and their heads fell 
nearer and nearer to the table. 

^^ Shallow,'' said Falstaff, as he saw the situa- 
tion of his comrades ; " Say on, BuUy-Rook," 
replied the young Student : " Thou see'st these 
howlets winking and cowering under their drink; 
Mass ! now, if 'twere not a good jape upop 
them for thou and I to withdraw ourselves to 
old Michael DoubletoU, the Miller's in Saint 
George's Fields, and leave the fool here with 
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these braiDless sots in pawn for the recjconing. 
Out on't! they cannot take their compotations, 
without turning them off to sleep it out when 
they are filled, like very swine.'' 

^^ It is goot discretion^ to say so/' returned 
Evans ; ^^ and I will bear you company, Master 
Page Falstaff, and excellent Master Shallow."" 

" Well then, lads,'' returned Shallow, " steal 
away as if ye were walking upon felt. By the 
bones, they will stare me when they shall awake 
from their sottish slumber! Up boys! up! for 
the way is a foul one, through marshes and 
swamps ; but old Doubletoll has a merry heart, 
and half the bravest gallants of London go lo be 
jovial at his Mill, and hire his good horses." 

The trio now withdrew in silence, unmarked 
by any but Mistress Nightwork and Bawble ; 
the latter of whom, however, was too much oc- 
cupied with examining the interiors of the 
drinking vessels to offer any opposition to their 
motions, and the Hostess of the Cardinal's Hat 
was sufficiently satisfied with the young lawyers 
who were left, to hinder them that were de- 
parting. 

The Windmill of St. George's-fields, which 
was a very popular resort of the Toms and 
Jerrys of a former day, was a large wooden 
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erection, which stood alone in those immense 
marshes, a short distance from the main-road 
leading from London to Fauques-hall, at that 
time the seat of Edward the Black Prince. It 
was built in a narrow, conical form, extremely 
high, and was furnished with very long, wedge- 
shaped sails. The windows were small, and at 
a considerable height in the building ; and the 
door was of solid oak, arched over, and ascend- 
ed by a long sweeping ladder. For the interior, 
Rembrandt, who learned his magical style of 
lighting up his pictures from the obscurity pre- 
valent in his father's mill, would alone be able 
to delineate it^s striking effect. On one side, a 
large and wide arch, in which hung a brazen 
cresset, led to a flight of winding stairs, lighted 
by loop-holes, which passed to the upper apart- 
ments and works of the mill, and under this 
arch — for the centre of the building was occu- 
pied with the machinery and flour-sacks,— -were 
placed a massive carved oaken table, with a 
settle of the same, and an enormous fire-place i^ ^ 
and here it was that Gabriel DoubletoU, the 
Miller, held his merry meetings, in which good 
wine and boisterous mirth usually compensated 
for the want of the more convenient appendages 
of a tavern. 
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When Master Robert and his companions 
arrived at the Mill, the day was wearing fast 
into the afternoon ; and the sky, which till then 
had been peculiarly fair and bright, was grow- 
ing lurid, and exhibiting all the signs of a la- 
tent storm, which might be expected to fall 
about sunset. ^* Mass V said Shallow, looking 
at the splendid clouds which were rolling up in 
the South, " 'twill be a foul even after so fair 
a day. Master FalstaiF, my waggish Page ! So 
what say ye my boys, to a ride through the 
night-storm, all tliree of us together, on one of 
old DoubletolFs blind mill-horses ?^ 

** Marry, no ! Gossip Shallow,'' returned 
Falsta£P, '' Til e'en shroud me in the MiU till 
morning, for your double riding-knights have 
all been hanged or burned these ten years. — 
Bones o' me ! his honour, Sir Thomas, will not 
have such unreason, as to think that I shall 
leave mine enjoyment with mine host of Saint 
George's Mill, to wade back to him through a 
marsh in a foul night, and be smothered by 
Friar Rush : — No, my masters, it would be an 
unchristian act to leave good for evil. — What 
say you, Master Evans ?" 

" It is fery truly spoken, Master Page Fal- 
staff; put poys, let us into the Mill, for I do 
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perceive that mine Host has a pottle-pot of Sack 
and sugar, and Canaries, and goot burnt wines, 
and many other excellencies.**^ 

^* Say'st thou so, young cockerell," answered 
Falstaff, " then on to the breach, lads : here we 
should be as bold as lions, or a cudgel-player at 
a May-game.-7-In ! — In r' 

As they entered, they were met with consider- 
able pleasure by a short stout man, whom they 
all saluted with equal gratification, as the Miller 
and Landlord. He was dressed in a sort of 
coarse brown tunic and kirtle, which hung to 
his knees, and his legs below were cased in grey 
frieze, which fitted close to his shape; whilst 
round, untanned leathern shoes covered his feet. 
At his girdle he wore a seal's skin pouch, a case 
of brass-hafted knives, and a stout dagger, hik- 
ed with the same metal. Upon his head was an 
almost shapeless conical hat of light brown skin, 
but Oh ! the face beneath it ! — by the lord, sir, 
as Macklin used to say, it was prodigious ! — ^it 
was as if a lion in his fiercest rage had suddenly 
changed colour; his mane turning to a black 
bush of grizzled hair, and his features becoming 
•red, without his physiognomy being in the least 
altered. Such, from generous living and con- 
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tinual bravling, was the appearance of Gabriel 
Z>oubletoll, the Miller of St George'»-fieldB. 

When his guests entered, he seized upon them 
as old intimates, with the warmest, but at the 
tame time the roughest, welcomes; and they were 
all speedily engaged in a spirited discusdon of 
tbe Miller's sparkling cordials, " By St. Tho- 
mas !" began Shallow, taking off his cittern and 
rapier, " but I 'm glad to be with tall men at 
last ; men who can empty me a two-quart 
beaker and not look muzzling after it, nor be 
overthrown like a country milk-maid. Oh ! your 
good trowler of his pottle loves to meet with 
men of their hands; with companions good at 
all a tosspot's weapons, bowl, rapier, and cit- 
tern, and a stout voice in a Catch. Come, Mas- 
ter Miller, and you my merry boys, let's roar 
out the ' Good fellows' Round.'" 

" Master Shallow," returned Evans, " I shall 
tell you what is now come into my prain, — and 
pless us ! goot Saint Chiles ! how it does rain and 
pluster in the dark efening. Pell, my masters* 
1 do think fe are not so piety as fe ought to have, 
in BO— by'r Lady ! it is a foeful night, and — ' ^^ 
"What now, Mandragorar* cried :FaUtfl.ff* 
"why man, keep up thine heart, and lieie 
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that will keep out the storm ; send about the 
flagon^ Master DoubletoU ; on with more fag- 
gots, and now for the Catch. Fancy it thy 
pricksong, or thy mottet, my little craven Evans, 
and sing out bravely." They then commenced 
the following Catch, the point of which consist- 
ed in every man calling, and being called, knave, 
in his turn. 

Shall. " Sing we the good-fellows' roundelay^ 
And I the cittern will blithely play ; 
Ftikt 1 11 sing tenor^ 
Evam. The treble for me^ 

Shan* And what shall the bass of our music be ? 
D&ublet, The wintry wind as it rushes and roars^ 

At the windows^ and roof^ and the well- 
fasten'd doors; 
Foist. But the Wine^ and the Sack^ and Canary 
are bright^ 
They are good-fellows* stars that shine out 

through the nighty 
You're a kn^ve if you quit them till morn- 
ing. 
ShaU. to Fodsu You're a knave ! 
Doublet, to Evans. You*re a knave ! 
Evans, to Shall. You're a knave ! — look you! 

^ Omnes. He's a knave who forsakes them till morn- 
ing." 

In this jovial manner passed the hours, till 
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night had overspread a sky that had long been. 

ft _ 

dark and lowering. When the sun set, it was 
almost invisible through the thick and deep 
purple atmosphere which covered it; excepting 
where, in long streaks of brightly-coloured gold, 
it shone out between the partings of it's veil, in 
the forms of rich cities and brilliant mountains ; 
or where it's reflections were cast upon the 
edges of the other floating masses of clouds 
which sailed about the sky. In some places, 
before the storm began, which Evans had been 
so much alarmed at, long lines of deep purple 
appeared drawn through the air, greatly re- 
sembling alligators or lizards with many legs, 
and here and there a branch seemed to issue out 
of them, and pass off into the space beyond. 

When the tempest began to rage, which im- 
mediately after sunset it did with the greatest 
fury, the whole party,— excepting Evans, who 
evinced considerable fear by ejaculating muti- 
lated Latin prayers, and fragments of psalms^— 
continued to roar louder and louder, and finally 
commenced their favourite Catch over again. 
As they came a second time to the accusatorji^ 
part of the song, the Mill-door was suddenly 
burst open, and Bare, Doit, Squele, and Pick- 
bone, dripping with wet, and having their ra- 
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piers drawn, rushed Ib, railing furiously at 
their comrades for their desertion, and crying 
out, " Ye say truly, ye are all knaves together!'* 

All but Evans had out their weapons in a 
moment, and as they were equally warmed with 
wine, and equally matched, a very pretty piece 
of sword-and-dagger play might have followed, 
but at that instant the trampling of horses* feet 
was heard in the Mill-yard ; the glare of several 
torches gleamed up the steps, and a young 
man immediately entered the building, habited 
in a tight dress of black, with a rich hood upon 
his head, and short thick boots mounted with 
very large carved iron spurs^ upon his feet. In 
one hand he held an ivory riding-wand, and the 
other supported a large black outer robe, which, 
as well as all the rest of his dress, was misera- 
bly stained with travelling in so stormy a night i 
As he entered the Mill, with his attendants, 
every voice but that of Evans, and the Afiller, 
qaculated ^* Master William Gascoigne, by the 
bones f 

This dreaded individual, — who was subse- 
auently created a Enight, and is so well known 
as that eminent Lord Chief Justice, whose name 
i$ so intimately connected with the life and 
reign of King Henry V., — was at that time an 
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Utter-BarriBter of the Middle Temple, and Vi- 
sitor of St. Clement^s Inn. Wlien Gascoigne en- 
tered, all were immediately reduced to as much 
order aa intoxicated and quarrelling men could 
suddenly assume ; for though he was the junior 
of nearly every one present, yet his sedate man- 
□erB, and profound legal linovledge, had already 
introduced him to the high favour of King 
Edward III. ; and he was likewise greatly re- 
spected at his own Inn of the Middle Temple, 
from which he was nominated a Sub-govemOT 
over their tributary Hostel at St. Clement's. 
All in the Mill, therefore, started at Gascoigue's 
entrance : some from the knowledge of what he 
would do, and the fear of what he might do ; 
and the others because they observed die e^ct 
n^iich his presence had upon their inebriated 
companions. 

His first words were pronounced in a loud 
and commanding tone, " In the name of our 
Lord King Edward, I charge ye all to drop your 
weapons, before I order my Apparitors to ar- 
rest you." The rapiers and daggi-Ts were re- 
ugned in a moment, and every one 
silence his further speech. " HoWj 
at length began in a milder voice, looi 
him with blended surprise and anger, 
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ye are of St. Clement's Inn! how came ye 
here, sirs ? Is this the "way. Master Shallow, 
and you other Students, to learn the 'King's 
laws by breaking them, or to practise the laws 
of virtue by brawling in your cups at midnight, 
in a dishcmest and lonely Mill ? Shame on ye, 
shame on ye ! How would this guilt have been 
concealed, if fortune had not driven me, storm- 
beaten, on my return from his Highness Prince 
Edward, at Fauqueshall, to seek shelter here ? 
but now it cometh forth, and on all over whom 
I possess any authority shall penance fall. And 
what art thou ?^ continued he, addressing Evans. 

' ^^ Even^ gobt Master Filliam Gascoigne, a 
poor Welsh Student of Deiinity at St. Chiles^s 
Hospital.^' 

^^ And a most wretched practiser of what thou 
studiest,*^ replied Gascoigne, " what says thy 
Psalterium ? ^ Beati sunt vir qui ambulant — ' ^ 

. " Oh ! yes, inteet, it is fery goot remem- 
brances,^^ interrupted Evans, — . 

'' ' That man for ever plest shall pe^ 

Who doth the sinner's haunts eschew ; 
The scoffer's chair his feet do flee^ 
Put pious acts hur loves to do.' — 

It is all in my prain, and I will sing the rest 
if hur please.'^ 
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'^ Let it live in thine heart and life," said 
Gascoigne turning from him to Falstaff, '^ Sir 
Thomas Mowbray^s Page, Master Falstaff, as I 
guess ?'^ 

" The same, honoured Master Gascoigne/' 
returned he, " 'tis a name I will never deny, 
for 'twill yet be famous in England till a far 
distant age, and I 'U m^ke it so r 

^^ It must be by a far different course of life 
from tliis then ; else perchance even I may live 
to condemn thee for thy neglect of all honest 
manners ; thy despite of all virtuous counsel. 
But the storm has now howled itself to rest ; I 
leave ye with an assurance that this night's 
brawhng shall be answered ; and I leave four 
of mine Apparitors to watch your courses : more 
shall immediately follow them from London, and 
until they come, ye are prisoners here.^ He 
then departed, and " a night of stupid repen- 
tance," as Falstaff said, " followed a day of gal- 
lant enjoyment." 

Early in the morning the Apparitors conduct- 
ed each of them home, and Gascoigne kept his 
word with all ; for the Miller was imprisoned, 
as his character was notorious; the Law-students 
were fined ; Falstaff was suspended by his pa- 
tron, and Evans was macerated by a long pe- 
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nance of fasting. Master Shallow never forgot 
this adventure; and Shakspeare relates, that 
fifty-five years afterwards, when he was an Es- 
quire, and a Justice of the Peace in Gloucester- 
shire, under King Henry IV.» he said to Fal- 
staff, then Sir John, who was levying soldiers 
in that County, — ** Do you remember since 
we lay all night in the Windmill in St. George's 
Fields ?'' 
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MINE HOST OF THE GARTER. 



A LEGEND OF OLD WINDSOR. 



Caius. Ha! do I perceive dat? hare you make k de 

sot of us ? Ha ! ha ! 
Evans, This is well ; he has made us his vloutixig-stog. 

— I desire you^ that we may he friends ; and let 

us knog our prains together^ to he revenge on 

this same scall^ scurvy^ cogging companion^ the 

Host of the Garter. 
Cahu. Bj Gar ! vit all my heart ; he promise to hring 

me vere is Anne Page : hy Gar ! he deceive 

me too. 
Evans. Well, I will smite his noddles. 

Shaksfea&b's Me&rt Wives of Windsor. 



In that part of the Town of Windsor, where 
of old the chief streets formed a handsome 
area about the fair Cross, — which the piety of 

o 5 
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Master John Sadder set up in 1880, and the 
rutl}less bigotry of rebels and fanatics almost 
entirely demolished in 1641, — ^there once stood, 
at the end of Thames-street, on the Northern 
side of the Cross, a large ancient building, 
having it's end towards the square, known 
throughout the town by the name of St Mi- 
chael's School-house. A tall nairow gable, or- 
namented with battlements, projecting con- 
siderably in front of the walls beneath, gave 
an additional degree of obscurity to it's small 
oriel windows, which, from thar own heavy 
oaken transoms, discoloured stained-glass, and 
thick tiled pent-houses, certainly did not re- 
quire any farther darkening. The lower part of 
the building, too, down to the massive wooden 
porch that surrounded the tall narrow arched 
doorway, was rendered equally gloomy by the 
stages formed by every story; which, over- 
hanging each other, and projecting far into the 
street, were preserved from falling upon the 
passengers only by stout brackets of oak, carved 
into the effigies of the most ill-favoured lioiis, 
and the images of gluttonous and drunken 
satyrs. The doorcase itself, greatly resembled 
the front of the house to which it was at- 
tached ; for it, alsQ, had it's gable, oversha- 
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dewing a convenient little arbour, with carved 
piUars, and massive settles, all framed of joak. 
The badge, from whence this builditag derived 
if s name, was rudely executed in a stone panel 
on the house itself, above this portal ; and 
it represented, before time had battered the 
sculptor's labours into an almost shapeless mass, 
St. Michael; with a preacher^s band round his 
neck, feathered all over, — so that he resembled 
what Ferdiliand Pinto calls ^^ a strange beast- 
like bird,'' — killing the Dragon. There was, 
too, at one period, an inscription, stating that 
** Pyerce Bookere dyd gyve oflP hys charyte 
thys Scholehowse to y« inhabytauntes of Wyn- 
dessore, for their chylderyn to leme Gram- 
mayre wythouten ony coste atte alle, ye Maister 
beynge the Parsonne of Saynt Georgehys 
Chyrche for ever, M.CCC.L." Now, it hap- 
pened that this inscription told too much, and 
the Monks of St. George, established at Wind- 
sor, who were the guardians of the Seminary 
and ifs revenues, let it fall to decay/ and gave 
out the Legend to be only a Scrip^al text. 
They denied, too, in the abundance of their 
zeal for their own peculiar Saint, that SU 
Michael was the personage represented by the 
sculptor; and tHe militaiy Saint, George of 
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Cappadocia, at length so completely transploBt- 
ed him, that his name was banished from 
Windsor, excepting in the tradition which 
regarded the School-house. 

It was about the year 1407, when Sir Hugh 
Evans, the Welsh Ecclesiastic, no longer a 
licentiouH Student of Divinity at the Hospital 
of St. Giles, near London, became a pastor at 
Windsor, that he declared, in bad English, 
and worse Latin, that ^' the schools was freedom 
only at the discreet of the Ficars, or Curates, 
OT Preachers of Findsor, as you shall see in 
Canonibus Ecclesise ; put for the fagroms of 
the parishes, the riff and the raff of the ^orld, 
—Passions of hur hearts ! — ^let them 'orkj let 
them 'ork, and reflections the piety texts that 
is read to them by their petters at St. John the 
Paptist's Church, plessed martyrs P* To such 
of the inhabitants of Windsor, however, as 
could recompense the labours of the Reverend 
Tutor, either by coin or entertainment, he was 
not so rigid a guardian of the Tree of Know- 
ledge^ but would readily admit their offspring 
to share so much of it^s fruits, as they could 
derive fro^i an instructor, who, like other 
Priests of his time, knew but little Latin, and 
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considered Greek to be a very recent mveDtion 
of Satan. 

One of Sir Hughes best patrons was the good- 
humoured Master George Page ; of whose son, 
William, — as Shakspeare has already told us, 

-— 4ie said, ^^ he is a goot sprag memory/' when 
In the presence of his mother and Mrs. Quickly, 

he examined him touching his progress through 
the Latin Accidence. Whilst William Page, 
therefore, was receiving what the Cambrian 
pedagogue styled ^'an inductions and know- 
ledges of the Latin tongue," he was a fre- 
quent and a welcome guest at Master George 
Pagers handsome house, in Sheet-street, New 
Windsor; and he would sometimes stretch 
out so far as Old Windsor, which laid about a 
mile and a half to the South-east of the town, 
to the residence of Master Fenton and his wife, 
formerly Anne Page. Here, in the hope of 
procuring a pupil at some future day, he would 
expatiate upon the advantages to be derived 
from a knowledge of the Roman tongue ; yet, 
with such extreme perversity of speech, that 
half his orations contradicted the other half. 
But the old Parson had not forgotten his for- 
mer delight in the sack and capon feasts in 
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which he used to join Master Shallow and 
FalstaiF, in their early years in London ; only 
his gravity now gilded over his gluttony with 
," 'Od's plessed will! I will not be apsence at 
the plessing,^ when» in truth, it was the viands 
on the table, the venison, '^ the seese and pip^ 
pins,^ which attracted him. Parson Sir Itugh, 
however, had now a joyful festival in antici- 
pation, for Master Fenton, in remembrance of 
his wedding-day, had bidden all his old ac- 
quaintances to partake of a dinner at Old 
Windsor; whither Justice Shallow had sent 
him a fat buck from his own park, and pro- 
mised to attend him with Master Slender, and, 
if possible, the humorous Master Silence. — 
There, too, were to be the jovial Enight, Sir 
John Falstaff, Dr. Caius, the French Physician 
of the Court, Mine Host of the Garter, Ford, 
Page, and their merry wives ; whilst Mistress 
Quickly, Simple, and Bardolph, went down* as 
supernumeraries, to assist in setting forth the 
feast, and in despatching it. 

This anniversary was holden in that joyous 
time when the Spring is melting into Summer, 
and when Windsor Forest puts on that gay and 
beautiful scenery which first caused it to be se- 
lected for a Royal residence. There might be 
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seen on every side the ugns of that jocund, 
and flowery time so beautifully celebrated by 
the old poet : — 

"Summer now is coming in. 

Load nngeth Cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed, — and bloweth mead. 
And springeth veed^ newe> 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, 

Loweth after calf, cow; 
Bullock steftetb.— Buck yerteth, 

Merry dnga Cuckoo." ' 

To-no one, however, did the invitaUon at such 
a time, afford more pleasure tliau to Sir Hugh 
Evans; who, like JEsop's cut, when he was 
asked out, could scarcely get through the duties 
of the preceding day. Some of his scholars he 
urged along the flowery paths of learning much 
faster than either their genius or inclination de- 
sired ; whilst be allowed others to linger on the 
road, giving them time to get over those stiles 
which young travellers so mudi complun of; 
and one of these privileged few was WiUiam 
Page, whose stumblings were all tolerated on 
account of his propinquity to Master Fenton, 
But to Bee the Schoolmaster as he was, as well 
as to learn some things essential to the future 
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•tory, we must look into St. Michaers School- 
house, Windsor, as it appeared in the year 1407. 
They who are cunning in early editions of clas- 
sics and school-books, will remember that the 
Head-Master''s seat was usually denominated a 
Pulpit ; as in Corderius it is said, ^^ the reciting 
of the Catalogues being finished, the Master 
ascends the Pulpit, that he may pray.'' The 
Pulpit, then, in which Sir Hugh Evans was 
seated, was at the upper end of the School, a 
few steps higher than the floor ; and consisted 
chiefly of a large carved oaken chair, shaped 
into rich gothic windows at the back, and termi- 
nating at the top in flowery spires. Before it 
was a low desk, carved in front, but hollow 
within, to serve as a case for books, whilst, upon 
a piece of damask which hung over it, was laid 
a huge volume of yellow parchment, bound in 
black hog-skin, containing, in letters of large 
gothic text, that celebrated grammar named 
Donatus, from the preceptor of the learned St. 
Jerome. 

Sir Hugh himself was a short stout man, of a 
heavy air, with little grey eyes peering above 
dieeks so plump, that they almost buried his 
broad fat nose in the cavity between them. His 
head was covered, according to the custom of 
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bis professioD, with a round cap of coarse black 
stuff, at the back and sides of which appeared a 
lai^ and thick brush of wiry brown hair, in- 
creasing in quantity till it came to his neck, 
wbere it lay in a mass strong enough to have 
turned the strength of a bird-bolt that would 
have brought down a good-sized owl. There 
was Dot any thing particular in the remainder 
of the pedagogue^s habit : a black frieze mantle, 
wreathed about his shoulders, and descending to 
his feet, with a narrow opening before, discovered 
a sort of close doublet and jerkin beneath, with 
dark trunk hose, and rough leathern buskins. 
The forms upon which the Schoolmaster's pupils 
were seated, stood upon the stone floor of the 
^Mirtment, in a semi-circular form, around his 
desk ; and the habits of those who occupied them 
were nearly the same as their teacher's, only of 
less dimensions. Some of them were employed 
in conning their lessons from soiled old manu- 
scripts, written in the black text, which they 
were farther adorning by rubbing their fingers 
carefully over each line as they repeated it with 
a kind of subdued buzz :— Kttbers were anned 
only with great oaken boards, covered with 
parchment, containing written copies of " Y* 
Greter A, B, C, for Chyldem ;"— «' Y« Lyttyll 
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A, B, C, for Chyldern T— " ¥• Shorte Cate- 
chysme, w^ y* Commaundementes, verie meete 
and prouflFy table to be lemed by alle yonge chyl- 
dem C* — ond other pieces of youthful instruc- 
tion, to the full amount of that which either 
their heads or their hands could carry. Thus 
appeared all things then, in the Free-School of 
St. Michael, Windsor, on the day previous to 
the anniversary of Master Fenton's wedding. 

" Parvuli,'' began Sir Hugh Evans, address- 
ing his scholars from his desk ; ^^ fich is to say 
all you little poys, that desireth to have know- 
ledges in the tongues, look you fery fell to your 
crammars. You shall know, and I pray you to 
pear it in your prains, that an ignorance is put a 
fool and an ass, look you : for there is so great 
treasures in the Roman speeches, that you shall 
find 

'Quos qui non didicit^ nil prseter somnia vidit/ 

.fich is to say, he who hath it not in his prain, 
hath never seen nothing put treams and fisions, 
look you. Filliam Page, answer me truly now, 
—What is Tinner, FiUiam Page r 

" Prandium, Magister.'' 

^^ That is goot, Filliam ; Prantium is Tinner, 
and your Tinner is Prantium ; and he is more- 
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over of your second Teclensions, look you. Sin* 
culariter Nominatifo, Hoc Prantium, for he is 
Neuter nouns, look you ; and he hath his Nomi- 
natif, Accusatif, and Focatif cases, alike in his 
both numbers. — And pray, goot Filliam Page, 
what is he that is pidden forth to a tinner ?'^ 

^* You are he. Master, for you dine to-mor- 
row with Master Fenton, at Old Windsor.^ 

*^ Filliam Page, you should be preeches for 
your gibings; put you are an ignorance boy : he 
that is pidden forth to a tinner* Filliam Page, 
is Pransor, and a fat Puck is Tama, and it is 
nouns of the first teclen»-«-Chiles Pierce, there 
is one peating on the toor ; percussor, as the 
Latin saith, see you, I pray, who it shall pe,^ 
, The boy addressed opened the door, and 
shewed in a tall, gaunt, foreign-looking man, 
dressed in a suit like the Schoolmaster^s, except- 
ing that he wore a short cloak, carried a rusty 
rapier of an enormous length by his side, and 
had a black cock^s feather stuck in his cap. As 
the door opened the strange figure began, — " Eh 
bien, mon petit gar^on, dat is to say, my littell 
boy, can k you tell me vere shall I find Monsieur 
si Sare Hugh Evans, le Maistre de TEscole, de 
Priest, and de Teacher ?^ 

^^ Passions of hur lifes !^ cried Evans, bust* 
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V 

ling forward, " it is hur honoured friends, Mas- 
' ter Toctor Caius, as I am goot 'Christians. I 
shall pray you to sit." 

*' Ouy, Ouy, Monsieur Sare Hugh,^ replied 
the Physician, ^^ I have les affaires to teU k to 
you, Mais ces gar^ons, shall not dese poys 
give k dere ears to my worts ? by gar dat will 
no do. Non, non.'' 

" Parvuli,^ began Evans, speaking to his pu- 
pils, " I do desire that you will fithdraw your- 
selves to the ent of the room, away from my 
pulpitum, pecaiise I would confer in privio with 
my honoured Toctor here ; and I would te^re 
you to pear in your prains what I have so often 
said to you de Moribus, that you shall not prawl 
over your stuties, nor prabble apout poyish 
follies, nor trouble your fellows with your hants 
• or your feet, look you ; — 

' Ne tandem factis prsemia digna feras.'* 

fich is to say, lest you should pe preeches for 
your truantship, .look you. Vade in Facem, 
Poys.'' 

When the little troop had left the upper end 
xxf the school-room clear. Dr. Caius began in 
somewhat of a subdued tone, ^' Monsieur Sare 
Hugh, J^ai ne oubli6 pas, I have not forget how 
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dat Jack-a-dog, De Host de la Jarti^re, have 
make a sot of us, apout Anne Page, by gar ; 
have you yet remember it ?'' 

*' Oh, yes !^' answered Evans, " it is all in 
my memories, and I shall yet smite his noddles, 
I pray, as I am Christian man : put I am pid- 
den forth to tine with him, and many other kests 
at Master Fenton's at Old Findsor, to-morrow ; 
and I would not prawl at a merry meeting, 
look you.*" 

*^ By gar," replied Caius, " and I am invite 
too : and I tink dat as we do come pack from 
de diner, we migbt hide ourselves in von bush^ 
with deux or trois more, to give him le baston." 

" It is coot tiscretions. Master Toctor,'^ said 
Evans^ " put if we could pring him into Findsor 
Park, we might do it more petter, look you, as 
we tit pum and pinse the fat knight. Sir John 
Falstaff, when we was fairies.'' 

^^ Dat is bon. Monsieur Sare Hugh Evans, 
he shall be entrapp6 au pare, I have von scheme 
to pring him dere. Vous entend, dat he has 
lose his chevaux by de Germans vhich run avay ; 
he shall be tell dat dey vill pass troo de Pare 
to-morrow au nuit, and den ve vill meet him, 
and clapper-de-claw his skin like de marchant- 
courrayeur. You shall send k to him wort of 
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his horse, and I will get two tree brave soldats, 
pour le combat.*' 

" It is teep schemes and deceptions inteet,^ 
replied the Schoolmaster, ^^ and it isgoot actions 
to peat that same seal-cogging Hosts of the 
Carter, that hath made us his vlouting-stog. 
Put, Master Toctor, where is your stout com- 
panions ? for mine Host is prave when the ale is 
in his pelly." 

'* Ah ouy, Sare Hugh, I have get two gar- 
90ns, who vill fight comme le diable: Soldats 
who have belong to Monsieur Sare John k Fal- 
stafF; dere is le brave Pistol, et le valeureuse 
fiardolph, who carry de lighted match k son 
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It is all coot,^' rejoined Evans in ecstacy, 
** and I fill go tell mine Hosts of his Germans 
and his horses, to tecoy him into the park. We 
shall meet to-morrow. Master Toctor ?^ 

" Ouy, ouy, certainement, ve vill valk to 
Maitre Fentorfs togeder en le matin. Veil, 
vous entend le mati6re. — Eh bien, I must run 
to de Court. — Bon jour. Monsieur Sare Hugh, 
n'oubliez pas vous, do you not forget ;— Bon 
jour. 

** Cot pless you. Master Toctor,*" replied 
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EVaus, as Caius left the ichool, " I shall pear 
your tiscourses in my prain :— ~Fare you well." 

Wlien Evans' hours of tuition had terminated 
for the day, he doffed his scholastic cap and 
gown, and putting on a high-crowned bat and 
short cloak, took his silver and ebony walk- 
ing-staff, and went forth to seek the Host of the 
Garter. That worthy personage, however, was 
already acquainted with the motive of his visit, 
and it's intended deceit ; for the ears of William 
Page were too keen and quick, not to gather 
enough of the conversation between his Master 
and the Doctor, and to carry some report of it 
hmne to his Mother. Mrs. Page could not have 
concealed a much more important affair from 
Mrs. Ford, and therefore she went immediately 
to her house to hold a council upon an event 
which promised tli«m such excellent sport, and 
to con^der what should be their own parts in 
the plot. When this was decided, Master Ford 
undertook to acquaint the Host with his dan- 
ger, and to' induce him to engage In a scheme 
which would involve all the attacking party in 
a dilemma which none of them anticipated. 

" With but a quarter-staff," said Ford, " I 'd 
engage all four of them, armed with swords and 
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daggers ; and thou shalt have a troop of friends 
behind thee, only meet them alone, and seem to 
give into their toils: and besides^ man, think 
of the argument of mirth that we shall draw 
from it : shall we not see the valour of all our 
comrades ? There will be the old-fashioned hack- 
ing of Master Robert Shallow ; the mincing 
and pinking of his cousin-ass, Slender; the 
swaggering stoccato of Pistol ; and the bluster- 
ing of Sir John ; Oh ! 'twill be sport for an 
Emperor ! By the Mass, now ! I would not 
lose it for forty shillings. Come, bully Host, 
wilt thou go ?" • 

** Aye will I, Master Ford, and I *11 buckle 
on my good Bilboa blade, the weight of which 
some of the varlettos shall feel, or I''m no true 



man.^ 



It was early on the following morning that 
the jovial party met at Master Fenton**s, and 
dinner was served up in a garden -chamber 
about half--past ten o'clock. Many were the 
' greetings tnat passed between the guests; and 
by the hour of high n«on, like Burns'*s Witches' 
revel on Hallowe'en, — 

" The mirtli and' fun^grew fast an' furious/' 
^' By my holydame," began Master Page, ad- 
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dressing Shallow, ^^ but I'm beholden to your 
worship's countenance to my son Fenton here, 
for that goodly buck which hath furnished our 
feast : believe me, I think not a fatter runs in 
Windsor Park." 

" Nay, nay,'' said Shallow, with that foolish 
disclaiming of courtesy which was so common 
with him, " barren ! barren ! it was but a sor- 
rell from my own paddock ; but when Fletcher, 
my Huntsman, brake it up, he said it had two 
inches of suet on the brisket.'" 

*' Aye, cousin,'' said Slender, ^* and he swore 
by St. Hubert, tha^t he had seen none such nom- 
bles this Summer : and truly 'twas a fair beast, 
for when his head was caboshed, the antlers 
spread a twenty inches between his palmed 
branches, so they did." . 

" Many thanks^ Master Shallow," said Fen- 
ton ; " here is your worship's health for it, in a 
cup of Sack. I would I had but your cousin- 
ship. Master Slender, that I might hunt in the 
Gloucestershire lands." a 

** Nay, do you now in faith ?^ answered Slen- 
der : " well, for mine 8wn part, I love a bear- 
bait as well a^.a stag-hunt; — that is, for mine 
own part. For now you shall*hardly think the 
pleasure of seeing a brace of good dogs set upon 

VOL. I. If 
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Sackerson; he^s my favourite bear, for his eyes 
are redder than those of Harry Hunks, who 
gets old and ragged in the coat now, though 
he's been a brave bear in his day.'* 

" Master Slender," said Falstaif, " you should 
to the wars, an"* you love baiting, there's the 
place for valour.^ 

" Aye, Sir John ! an' it were not for those 
vile guns, I would ha' gone to be a soldier ; but 
now I shall away to London to the Inns of 
Court, anon." 

'^ Goes Master Slender to Clement's Inn, 
Master Shallow?" said Fabtaff; " is he to 
tread in thy steps, my ancient ?" 

*^ Ah, Sir John ! Sir John ! God mend us ! 
God mend us ! we were mad wags once; when 
thou, and I, and Sir Hugh Evat^ here, lay in 
the MiU in St. George's Fields." 

" Penedicite!" exclaimed Sir Hygh, "that 
was follies of our youths. Inteet we were in 
creat intiscretions." 

" Well ! well ! well ! see, see, how tinje flies, 
Sir Hugh ! tnat was fifty years back ; — ^let me 
see, — ^yes, by the Mass 4 fifty years ; fpr it was 
in awio tricesimo primo Edwardi tertii, 1357 : 
and now. Master Gascoigne, who shut us up in 
the Mill, is Lord Chief Justice." 
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A murrain be upon him!^ said Falstaff, 
'* he was always a spoil-sport ; never loved Sack, 
and therefore never felt his blood warmed by 
that congenerous enlivener. Why, your pure 
unadulterated Sack, is your elixir of everlasting 
youth and happiness ; the tru^ . philosopher's 
stone of man : it turn;^. jni^ s£^ thpii^ts into 
merry ones, and makes me heavy ^yea red with 
mirth : to hiipa thfit hath Sackw it skills not 
how the . world goes, whetji^. your Pope or 
Turk, b^ uppermost; and yet Sapk is a bold 
fightejTi. an^ could have lain all the, bullies of 
Troy, and nine titles thQ.ni^^ worthies, un^ 
d©r the tay§,Jiiad,ho. pressed them : — 

' Syr Ta>ii)f^T^ he is as bold a wiglii^, 

As ever old {Ingland bred ; 
His armoure it is of the silver bright 
And his colour is ruby red : 

And whene'er on the bully ye call. 
He la ready to give yea fall ; 
But if long in the battle with him you should he,' 
Tl^ weaker are you, and th^strongej is he,- 
For. Syr Tankarde is victor of all. 

A barley-corn ear, he mounts for a spear. 

His helmet with hops is hung ; 
Hiklightaiheoeye with a laughingileerii- 

With a carol he tips the tongue : 

H 3 
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And he marshals a valiant host 

Of spices^ and crabs^ and toast ; 
And the stoutest of yeomen they well can o'erthrow. 
When he leads them in beakers and jugs to the foe ; 

And S3rr Tankarde his prowess may boast.' " 

•^ Grood, good^ Sir John FalstafF, very excel- 
lent good now,^ exclaimed Shallow, as the merry 
Knight finished his song, ^^ I think, by the 
bones ! Sir John, that you will never grow old. 
Trust me, now, your voice is as confident in it's 
cantus, and as absolute in it's bassus, as it was 
when we sang the Good Fellows^ Roundelay, 
with DoubletoU in his old MUl.^ 

" Yea, truly, coz,** rejoined Slender,. " Sir 
John^s voice is like a squeaking viol, it getteth 
never the worse for age ; but I would we might 
hear Mistress Anne Fenton sing.^ 

^^ By cock and pie! and so you shall,^ said 
Page; ^' come^ daughter, if Master Fenton have 
not spoiled your music, sing as you were wont 
to do." 

" Yea, truly, Mistress Anne," added Slen- 
der, '^ sing as you did at Master Page's house, 
the day that my cousin and Sir John mad^ up 
their quarrels .'^ 

*^ I may not deny your worship," replied 
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Mistress Fenton, " but you know not what you 
solicit, in truth. 

' Oh! swear not by the moon^ my love^ 

For that through Heaven will range ; 
And swear not by this blooming grove^ 

For that shall Winter change^; 
And swear not by the balmy gale. 

With Summer that shall die ; 
And swear not by the clouds that sail 

Across the azure sky: 
But swear by Love, — ^by Love alone 

Make all thy vows to me ; 
For that in Heaven shall still be known 

When Time no more shall be/ " 






By St. Peter of the Fetters V said Shallow, 
an' a song like that makes a young man o^ 
me ; here ^s a health to thee, Mistress Anne, 
and to Master Fenton, for his luck in getting 
thee. I would give thee a song in return, but 
that my voice is cracked now, like a barber's 
cittern, spoiled in the too often using : but my 
cousin Silence, here, shall quit you in kind : so 
sing, coz, sing.'^ 

Master Silence was a gentleman, who, com- 
monly, well deserved his name, until his compo- 
tations had awakened a kind of maudlin mirth, 
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which Tented itself in scraps of soing»; aiid 
now that Shallow gave an impetus to the effects 
of the wine which he had ab*eady taken, he set 
off in a manner somewhat like the following. 
" Ah, quotha ! — art there, sirrah ?— 

' Spring, now, is smiling here. 
Winter goes his way, boys ; 
Dark December, chill and drear. 
Yields to meny May, boys.' " 

" Well said. Master Silence.'' replied Ford,* 

thou art worth gold at a feast, Tfaith.'' 

" Nay,'' replied Sflence, " I '11 ne'er flinch : — 

' Of all the days of the rolling year. 
The Paschal-tide unto me is dear. 
When jovial carollings meet the ear. 
And blossoms on every bough appear, — 
Then, gramercy, joyful £aster!' " 



(( 



" Who shall say now that Master Silence 
hath no mettle?" said Ford, " we '11 call thee 
Silenus, my merry heart,^ hereafter." 

*' Aye, I knew my cousin would sing out 
anon, said Slender, ^^ Come, coz, thou hast more 
yet." 
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'' ' Dark it is in thy garden bower^ 
I cannot approach to view thee; 
But look from out of thy turret tower^ 
And thine eyes shall light me to thee.' 



t» 



But to follow the mirth and converse of such 
a party from the time they met, until the pe- 
riod when they began to take the road to Wind- 
sor town, although it would be both easy and 
pleasurable to me to report it, might yet be 
vexatious to the reader, seeing that he shares in 
it only at second hand ; and I must, therefore, 
hasten to say, that in this manner flew the 
laughing hours, until evening drew on, and 
Fenton's guests began to leave him. It will 
not be doubted that some of the party were 
scarcely fit to remove to their lodgings, only 
they had the society of Masters Page and Ford ; 
and, as it was a fair Spring evening, Fenton also 
volunteered to take a cool walk with them. 
Master Shallow's brain was so much discom- 
posed by the Sack which he had taken, that he 
was absolutely uproarious, and as Falstaff said, 
" could not lie on the ground without hold- 
ing ;" while the same cause made Masters Sim- 
ple and Silence perfect logs, which required bear- 
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ing to their homes by any legs rather than their 
own. Mine Host of the Garter took only 
enough of Canary to give him courage for his 
encounter ; and Caius, Evans, Pistol, and Bar- 
dolpb, armed themselves in the same manner 
for their's. Their earlier departure, was, of 
course, connived at by the whole party; but 
when the remainder came to set forward, the 
disabled men required so much assistance, that 
the females were left to guard themselves. At 
length, however, all commenced their march, 
and when they drew to. a lonely part of the^ 
road, about half way between Old and New 
Windsor, some ruffian-looking men, covered 
with masks, leaped on to the pathway, seeming- 
ly in great wrath, and railing in a language that 
none present understood. 

" Down with the viUains!^ cried Falstaff^ who 
was prepared for the jest, laying about him 
fiercely from left to right. " Overthrow the 
outlandish knaves! the asses in lions' hides! 
Out, thou rascal Pistol ! I '11 uncase ye, in 
faith.'' 

" Hold, most magnanimous Hector !" cried 
Pistol, dropping his mask, " I own thy sword 
is mighty.'' 

**' I am grievously beaten," said Bardolph, 
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^^ and that ^s the humour of it. I '11 no more 
quit thy spigot, good mine Host.*^ 

** By gar, I am dead man !^ exclaimed Caius, 
^^ dat Host of de Jarti6re is von Charlemagne 
vid his rapier; I did not tink him so furieux in 
his col6re.'' 

^^ As the Saints shall pless me,^ began Sir 
Hugh Evans, ^^ it is all teceptions of the Tefil, 
and Toctor Caius; and I have been temptations 
in it, as I am Christian man. It is goot to re* 
flections what the Psalm ^ngeth ;— 

* Hur is like to the chaff which plows 
With every find away ; 
And when hur thinks hur safely coes, 
Hur swifUy toth tecay/ 

Pear it in your prains, my pretfaren, I peseech 
you.'' 

Whilst the fictitious assailants were thus 
being uncased, an arrow suddenly flew across the 
path, and voices were h^ard loudly exclaiming, 
^^ Seize them all, they 're taken in the manour ; 
these are the midnight deer-stalkers we have 
watched for so long !" 

^* As the saints shall safe me,'' cried EVans^ 
'^ I do desires that I was out of this uncotli- 

H 5 
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ness companions: I will hereafter, as Master 
Slender toth say, g^ trunk only in goot Christ- 
ian societies/' 

The more sober and courageous of tVe party 
now advanced to the brake whence the arrow 
was shot, whence there issued Master Trim- 
shaft, one of the King's Foresters, and four 
others with him. " How now, gentles!" cried 
he, coming up, ^* what mad prank is this ? avise 
yourselves, my masters, that the Prince is not 
with ye now, to bear you scatheless for your 
deer-stalking." 

" Content you. Friend Trimshaft,'' answered 
Ford, '* we are all true men, returning from a 
feast at Master Fenton^ ^th the canaries under 
our belts." 

'^ Sayest thou so. Master Ford," said one of 
the Verderers, " and where be your fair mates P 
methinks they owe you small thanks for your 
guardianship." 

" By the Mass f " said Page, " and these 
drunken knaves made me forget that they were 
with us.— Ford, watch you here; — 111 beat 
about the bushes around, and Fenton shall 
on to Windsor for lights. — What hoa ! Alice 
Ford ! hilBOio ! Meg Page !— Tut, they are but 
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hiding them, ta make us seandi; — Ho .' Anne 
Fenton !" 

*' What hoa ! Geo^e Page '" Bnawered a 
vnce, the merry tones of which fae knew to be 
his wife's, and a loud burst of laughter followed 
from the Foresters, " do ye not all deserve 
to go wifeless home, when ye quit us to bravl 
on the road-side thus P" 

" Why, Alice Ford," said her husband, ad- 
miriog the fair appearance which his spouse 
made in a woodman's habit, " what masquing 
is this P" 

" Only, Master Ford," replied Mistress Page, 
"that as ye -were to have your sports, your 
Alice, myself, and Anne Fenton here, concerted 
to have our's, and put your manhood to the 
trial, under these aguiaements. As ye left 
us to walk alone, that gave us opportunity 
for the mummery ; Master Trimshaft had 
afore lent us the vests ; — and so much for our 
interlude." 

" And as I am a gentleman," said Falstaff, 
" ye have played it rarely, ye are still the 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; and ye shall find 
that in some future time, a Poet shall make him- 
self, and you, and me, immortal, by these stories 
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of your waggery : and I would I might live for 
ever to see it done, and play mine own part. 
Then would I9 in the enacting of the Epilogue, 
go me forth, to the audience, and say to 
them ;— 



Sack^ merry hearts, and wealth, to each that lends 
His hands to dap Jack Falstaff, and his friends* 



>9 
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THE TALISMAN OF ST. BAENABAS: 



A LEGEND OF CHEAPSIDE. 



These things^ when they come under the workeman's 
hands^ are wrought under certain Constellations; 
which communicate such influences and qualities to 
them as they never had before : — and to keepe our-* 
selves to the matter of Figures only^ we shall here 
conclude^ that if they are prepared with all these 
circumstances observed^ 'and ingraven upon some 
matter that is proper for the receiving of the in- 
fluences of the starres^ they may naturally retaine 
them^ and work those wonderful! effects which we 
have set downe. 
• GArF£REL*8 Vnheard-of CuaiosiTiES : 1650. 



Wheneveb I partake in the festivities, en* 
joy the splendours, or witness the charities, of 
our modem Livery Companies of London,, I 
cannot avoid calling to mind the peculiar and: 
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excellent features of their original establish- 
ment : for it is well known that they are not less 
venerable for their antiquity, than for the pious 
abd benevolent intentions with which they were 
first instituted. If we rake but a little way 
into the saw-dust which Time is continually 
making of nations, we shall soon find their pro- 
totypes in ancient Rome and the days of Char- 
lemagne ; after which came the Saxon Guilds, 
whose members each subscribed a certain sum 
for the promotion of their trade ; the protection 
of their privileges and good faith ; the duties of 
benevolence and charity ; and for providing the 
holy offices of Religion both in life and in death. 
It seems to me, too, as if we might attribute 
much of their present prosperity to the bene- 
dictions which followed these virtuous purposes, 
as well as to the munificence^ or the gratitude 
of theit most distinguished member^ : thou|^, 
at the same time, we should never let tibeir 
bounties remain unrecorded, or their fi^agrant 
names and memories be forgotten. No, verily, 
far from it : a Citizen^s Company is frequently 
his noblest pedigree ; since he claims a right and 
an interest in all the illustrious names it can 
boast of, and in all the noble actions performed 
by his ancestral fellow-craftsmen. 60 to, then, 
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ye who sooff at such Fraternities, as though ih^y 
were altogether devoid 6fgentilitial worth; and 
tell me, shall the mitred Episcopsd Sees, and 
the Classical Seminaries, and the proud fami- 
lies of the earth, recount the Saints and Martyr& 
they have given to the Chui^ch ; the PoiitiiFs to 
Rome ; the Sovereigns to the World, the He- 
roes to fame ; the Poets, Scholars, inspired Ar- 
tists, and cunning Workmen, which from therr 
bosoms have gone forth to enlighten mankind,* 
and shall we not vaunt ut of our's ? ** Yea, 
by Saint Anne !^ and the long and goodly ca- 
talogue would certainly fill with amazement, 
any but those who already knew andgloricfd 
in it. Have not we blessed St. Joseph the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, and holy Paul the Tent- 
maker, whose name is so precious to the Mer- 
chant Taylors P besides their splendid roll of 
Eight Kings, Eighteen Princes and Dukes, an 
Archliishop, and an extended list of Nobility ? 
When will the Skinners forget to boast them of 
their Six Kings and Five Queens? or the 
Grocers of their associate Monarchs, and 
Princes ? Can the Goldsmiths cease to remem- 
ber their pious and ingenious Bishop Dunstan, 
and the patriotic Sir Hugh M iddleton ? or the 
Fishmongers their loyal Sir William Walworth ? 
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Shall not the Drapers still proudly recount to 
their sons how the first Lord Mayor of London 
was of their brotherhood^ and a Baron of the 
realm ? Think, I pray you, of the ancient va- 
lour of the Artillery Company, commanded by 
several Kings and Princes ; and on the piety and 
learning of the Stationers, led by Caxton, the 
early Translators of the Bible, and many of the 
most eminent English Reformers and Martyrs t 
Look at the Artists and Antiquaries of the 
Painters^Stainers, with Camden, Sir Joshua 
B.eynolds, and some of the best designers of 
his time, at their head ! Look at these, I say, 
and at a thousand others, and then answer me, 
if such worthies be not the honourable and le- 
gitimate objects of a true Citizen^s pride ? 

In referring, however, to these planets in 
our Civic Associations, I do it principally to 
excite in every Fraternity a more diligent en^ 
quiry into their own annals and antiquities ;--* 

" Some little memory of these should stir them^ 
I know their noble nature ;" 

and doubtless every one could furnish inany 
an interesting narrative, or curious fragment of 
history now unknown; whilst from the warm Re- 
gard which many an Antiquary bears toward! 
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London, faithful Chroniclers would readily be 
found to record them. Indeed, if it were not 
an undertaking far beyond mere mortal powers, 
I would certainly engage in it myself; and to 
prove my sincerity, here follows a romantic 
narrative, not generally known, which com- 
memorates a brother of the Corporation of. 
Goldsmiths, in the times when their wealth and 
splendour were rapidly advancing to their sub- 
sequent eminence. 

Th« very ancient custom of commercial 
society which induced those persons who exer- 
cised the same occupation to reside together, 
was also the origin of such places being erected, 
beautified, or named, by those liberal indivi- 
duals, who wished to raise their professions in 
dignity and importance. Many instances of 
this practice might be mentioned, but the pre- 
sent narrative requires us only to refer to that 
part of Cheapside anciently standing opposite 
the end of Wood-Street, and then called Gold- 
smiths^ Bow. It consisted of a series of wooden 
houses and shops, having their carved gables 
turned to the street, and erected, according to 
the antique custom of London, in one frame of 
four stories in height, each of which projected 
over that beneath. Below these buildings, 
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were fourteen small, and rather dark, shops, 
the deep unglazed windows of which were 
covered with a heavy tiled pent-house, having 
a rich display of gold and silver vessels in the 
interior ; to guard which, as well as to solicit 
custom, the master, or some of liis servants, 
continually stood before the door. The fronts 
of these erections were adorned with their re- 
spective signs, and several sculptures in wood ; 
whilst in the centre edifice was a large orna- 
mental tablet cast in lead and richly painted 
and gilt, intended at once to commemorate the 
title of the Row itself, and of it^s generous 
founder; since it represented the Goldsmiths' 
Arms, with figures of woodmen riding on 
monstrous beasts, expressive of the name of 
Thomas Wood, Goldsmith and Sherifi^, who not 
only built these shops and houses in 1491, but 
endowed them with certain sums of money, to 
be lent to such young Citizens as should first 
inhabit them. 

To this pile of building then, — ^which was 
considered the glory of Cheapside, of London, 
and even of England, — there removed an old, 
and rather a humourous personage, a bachelor, 
named Ignatius Touchstone; who resided in 
the principal tenement, known by the sign of 
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the ChaUce and Unicohi, being appointed a sort 
of governor oVer the junior tioembers of Master 
Wood^s foundation. And indeed the ancient 
Goldsmith was excellently adapted for such an 
appointment, since Kis professional skill was 
known and esteemed, wherever a ship had at 
this period found a passage. His damasquined 
weapons were coveted both by Khan and Kaiser; 
his plate and jewellery were equally admired in 
Court and Castle ; and his Chapel-furniture was 
so highly valued, that Pontiif and Priest were 
alike' desiit>us of possessing his crosiers, patinas, 
shrines, lamps, and flagons. Whilst he was 
thus the very prototype of the mad Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini, in skill, he also posisessed a 
very large portion of his fiery temper ; though 
when he came to blows, he had recourse to a 
long and stout oaken walking-Stafi*, choicely 
carved by the famous Albrecht Diirfer, and 
mounted in gold with his own hand, instead of 
the more destructive weapons of the Italian. 
With this instrument, which he humourbusly 
called the ^* Book of Good Manners," he com- 
monly mitde a very considerable impression in 
every dispute ; and was particularly i^ucces^f ul 
in uang it, to convince his wild kinsman and Ap- 
prentice, Pierce Malenfant, of idleness and tewd 
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revelry; his lessons and discipline on which 
commonly began at rather an early hour in the 
morning. It was also not unfrequent with him 
to open this same volume, and to pursue his 
sdiolar through the streets with it, whenever he 
found him loitering at a pageant, a tavern, or 
a procession through Cheapside, at this time 
called a Biding. For, to speak Heaven's pure 
truth, it should be observed that Master Fierce 
very much resembled the idle Apprentice in 
Chaucer^s exquisite fragment of "<Ae Cokeys 
Tale" for which reason the wholesome abuse^ 
and even the oaken arguments, of thje ancient 
Goldsmith were by no means uncalled for. As 
this character^ too, was tolerably Well known to 
all the neighbours, it was seldom thought won^ 
derful to see them both racing through the street 
of West-Cheap ; the one lajdng about him with: 
a host of hard words and yet harder blows, and 
the other flying along, half in mockery and half 
in fear. As it was usual, however, for the cere- 
monious Master Touchstone always to salute 
his neighbours whenever he encountered them, 
so even at these times, he never failed to give 
them a passing greeting ; and particularly would 
he notice a soiu* old Pater-noster maker, — a ve- 
hement zealot against all kinds of offenders, — 
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with ^* Here we go again, Master Pope ! sad 
doings these, neighbour!'* which saying at 
length became so well known, that it grew into 
a proverb peculiar to this part of London ; so 
that when any one was remarkable for their fits 
of passion, or* their frequent repetition of a par- 
ticular habit, it was usual to say, ^^ ^ Sad doings 
these neighbour! Here we go again. Master 
Pope !* as the Goldsmith of Cheap said when he 
trounced his 'prentice." 

In due time, however, notwithstanding Mas- 
ter Touchstone's rigid government, his pupil 
became indifferently good at his art ; he grew 
both upwards and downwards, and inwards and 
outwards, as though he would never leave off; 
till at length it was really 'a question of pru- 
dence how far it was safe to touch him against 
his will. He possessed both a fair face and a 
bold presence, being always out first when the 
other Apprentices began to cry "Clubs !'' he had 
a good voice in a stave, and a light foot in a 
galliard ; though he was chiefly known for an 
audacious spirit, that seemed formed either for 
making a fortune, or stretching a halter ; and 
so unbounded an ambition that, provided he ar- 
rived at wealth and power, he cared not greatly 
whether the road thither lay nearest to virtue. 
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or to villainy; through blessings or through 
blood. 

And indeed the aspect of the tim^s w^ sucby 

that any bold or enterprising spirit might ex^ 

pect to prosper in them. There were maiqr 

alarming symptoms of discontent in England ; 

an insecure peace was existing with Fraace, an4 

the party of Perkin Warbeck, the fictitious 

Duke of York, continued rapidly to, increpi^. 

In revenge too, for the encoura^emj&nt which 

that adventurer had received, froija M^irg^j-et, 

Duchess of Burgundy, King Henj-y Vlt had 

prohibited all intercourse with Flander^ an4 

the importation of all Flemish wares; wbic]^ 

was answered by a similar restriction from.M§^i? 

milian,. King of the Romans, and his. Son tfa^ 

Archduke Philip. The. English mercba^ts^had 

therefore no other mart than Calais for th€(,satL^ 

of their g^tods, which sq decreased their cr^t 

and their property, as gre^^ly to redufe^ thej^ 

fortunes, and.rejideJfev^n, their very,90I]^tiD^^^ce 

exceedingly dpvjllt^. The Fl^i^lj^pierpfeafUs^ 

hgp^ev^, who w^re settled and prat^ed in^jJ^i^fe 

laAcl, — ^not considcariog th/eo3^elves ^ bquijul by ^^tib^ 

embargo, — still carried oijij^^a. trade,; wijhthejir 

owji co4ntrie^ ; and ifQjjx thejjr wa£§|w)i3i^,, a;t 

th^ S%^d>.oEi| the rivpyrbank..c<>R!3W4f)iyito 
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supply all who bad hitherto been furnished 
with goods by the Citizens of London. Their 
success, as wa^ to be expected, speedily pro- 
duced the strongest feelings of envy and 
dislike in the civic traders, and especially in 
their servants, who foresaw their own ruin 
involved in that of their roasters ; until at 
length their smouldered hatred brake forth in 
the most furious a^ts of open revenge. Such 
then was the state of London at the period 
when our narrative commences; wliich, to iix it 
precisely, is about six of the clock in the morning 
of Monday, October the 7th, in the Year of 
Human Redemption .1493, and the 9th of the 
reigu of King Henry the Seventh. 

As the Citizens and their Apprentices were, 
in general, partipulariy religious in observing 
those regulations of their disports, which had 
b^.en established both by th^ Church and their 
own customs, perchance it wa^ the vigorous en- 
joyment of the preceding Sunday, which made 
Master Fierce Malenfant mpre reluctant than 
usual to begin the week's labour^, by leaving his 
truckle-bed a^d straw mattr^s$. Ere. it was well 
day-break, honvrever, the old Goldsmith entered 
bis apartment with his ordinary ^salutation of 
'* Soho there, knave ! art wAking yet, or mean 
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ye to keep the house shut all day ? Be ther^ 
not the shop to be swept and garnished, or is 
nothing to be wrought before noontide ?^ and 
then he proceeded to recount the various arti- 
cles which were in progress at his furnace and 
work-bench. " Ye know full well,* he con- 
tinued, " that the Mayor's new plate will be 
wanted forthwith, though the great Silver Salt 
be not yet molten. Master Alderman Wassail's 
standing-bowl hath been promised these four- 
teen days and more ; though the chasing be not 
yet done, and it has to be parcel-gilt after alL 
I can tell you, too, that the Sacristan of the Tri- 
nity Priory looketh to have his Altar-Candle^ 
sticks andr Silver Tabernacle by Vesper time ; 
and Hwill 4ake thee till noon to pianislh them 
featly. And, God^s me ! now I bethink me, 
there's Master Horehound of Bucklersbury 
should have had his 'Postle Spoons as yester- 
day : I pray our Lady now, that the Christening 
were not marred through the lack of them, 
and the poor babe lost for thy losel idlesse. 
Up then, knave, and about somewhat 1 Master 
Crane of Old Fish-Street is to have his leman's 
carcanet and ouch by mid-day; and look to the 
sheathing of Sir Colbrand Racket's sword; 
Crimson velvet, thou knowest, with oviergilt 
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furniture and carriages. Well ! dost not mean 
to open thine eyes at all, thou drowsy rogue ?'' 

" In good sooth, Master," said Pierce' Malen- 
fant, in a sullen tone, ** you be wroth all too 
soon, for 'tis stark night yet by St. Mary of 
Bow; and I would fain rest me till the day- 
light break.'' 

" Now out upon thee for the idlest sinner in 
all West-Cheap," returned Touchstone in a pas- 
sionate voice ; ** 'tis ever night to the eyes of him 
who goes to bed in his cups. God 's my life ! an' 
the bell of St. Mary be not telling six, I 'm no true 
man ! Out with ye, or I shall be at the pains to 
convince your sconce with a wooden calendar, 
to make ye wist when the sun rises., Thiscoines 
of your junketing and drinking at night, with 
all the loose knaves of West-Cheap, that have 
either coin or credit." 

^* Well I wot," replied the dogged Appren- 
tice rising and beginning to clothe himself, 
^^ that you speak other than truth, seeing that I 
took but two poor flagons at the Royal Roise 
yonder, as I hope to be Mayor, and have a ship 
and an unicorn carried before me in a pageant." 

" Mayor, quotha !" exclaimed the astonished 
Master Touchstone, at this discovery of his 
Apprentice's ^ ambition, " Mayor ! saith he ? 

VOL. I. I 
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good ! good ! I verily believe that thou makest 
me laugh to keep my staff from thy bones. 
Mayor! truly thou seemest to think thyself a 
little Lord Mayor already, an' lying a-bed till 
full six be any mark on't. God wot, if ye run 
me these courses, ye'll be Sir Pierce of the pil- 
lory soon, and I shall see ye riding up Cheap 
with a sledge for a palfrey, and more iron fetters 
than gold chains upon ye.'^ 

" By the Sword of St. Powle T answered 
Pierce in an angry voice, " I know not why ye 
should make such a gibe of it I trow that 
there have been worser than I who have 
mounted higher." 

^^ What, knave,^ answered Touchstone, his 
anger rapidly arising to that point nt which he 
usually took up his '^ Book of Good Manners^^ 
^^ will ye prate ? thou had'st better not bandy 
words with me, 1 can tell thee. — Hah ! a shrewd 
young master, indeed ! and a proper Swinge- 
buckler, by the 'Vangils. But now as I see that 
your worship hath credit into your doublet and 
hose, may I pray you. Master Mayor that shall 
be, when the Devil is blind, to let the first act 
of your regality be to take me the tankard, and 
go me to Cheap Conduit for water, whilst I 
trim the shop. But hark ye, Master Mayor^ 
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let me find you eftsoons returning ; and let me 
have no lewd babblings with the other unfledg- 
ed knaves of Cheap, or I shall perfume your 
bones, Master Mayor ; and so God be with you,*" 
The public fountain to which the testy old 
artist had despatched his disciple^ was that known 
by the name of the Lesser Conduit, consisting 
of a short square turret, with four basms, and 
an embattled top built of stone, and lined with 
lead. It was at this time surmounted by a fair 
Gothic cupola and vane, for it had been erected 
only about sixty years, and repaired still more 
recently by Ucehse from Henry IV. ; and it was 
filled from the Great Conduit at Bueklersbury, 
with a stream brought from Paddington. As 
pipes, however, for the supply of private houses 
were not then invented, the water was conveyed 
to them in large wooden tankards, hooped with 
iron, and having massive handles, chains, and 
moveable covers ; and in some ancient views of 
Cheapside and Comhill, the Conduits are repre- 
sented with a host of these vessels standing 
about them. Our ancient Dramatic writers also 
shew, that even to a late period of Civic history, 
the duty of filling them was performed by the 
Apprentices ; and Thomas Hey wood in his very 
absurd Play of '^ The Four Apprentices of Lon- 
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don^ makes, one of the sons of the unfortunate 
Earl of Boulogne, who are placed under differ- 
ent trades, say, that when his father summoned 
him, he left his water-tankard to guard the Con- 
duit. Subsequently, indeed, the office became 
a separate occupation of a very low character, 
as witness Ben Jonson^s Coh in ^^ Every Mem 
in his Humour r but at the time of our narra- 
tive, most Citizens were served by their own 
Apprentices, especially those whose houses stood 
so immediately in the vicinity of the Conduits, 
as did Master Ignatius Touchstone's in the 
Goldsmiths^ Bow. From these particulars it 
may easily be conceived that they became 
places of universal intercourse, a sort of junior 
Guildhall for the Apprentices of London: at 
which meetings were appointed ; disports plan- 
ned; their rights and privileges debated; mea- 
sures of offence and defence concerted ; their 
frequent quarrels either terminated or begun; 
and a song, a friendly cup, or their passing 
gossip, could be enjoyed as heartily and freely, 
as in a market, a tavern, or a barber's shop. 

It was, however, with no very good will, that 
Master Pierce Malenfant took up his heavy 
tankard, and went him forth to the Little Con- 
duit in Cheap, which was constructed in the 
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Standard at the end of Honey Lane ; or about 
opposite to the North door of the' present Bovr 
Chjirch. " A plague upon that blustering (Ad 
spoon-maker!" said he, as soon as he was out of 
hearing, " I shall certes do him a shrewd turn 
one day, and shew him how a London 'prentice 
can handle his battoon and dagger. An' my in- 
denture were but oace out, and myself made 
free o' my Hall, I 'd not cast him either salt or 
spoon more; hut hie me ova to Almaine or to 
Rome, where I might turn mine hand to dther 
sword or fumace-tongs as it Uked me, and not 
be forced daily to drag this accursed tankard, or 
to be the slave of such a truculent old swag- 
gerer. By the Mass I I would e'en ^ve all I 
am worth but to have a fair occasion of revenge 
oa him. St. Roche's plague be upon it now ! 
there's all the lads of West-Cheap at the Con- 
duit; and they'll do nought but mow and gibe 
at me about old Touchstone and his battoon : 
but by St. Mary of Bow an' they do not move 
from the spouts and make way for me, 111 break 
this tankard on some of their costards, and so 
let 'em look to it !" 

As he hastily advanced with this laudable ra- 
solution, his associates received him with a cla- 
morous salutation ; some greeting, others jest- 
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ing, most with laij^bter, and all with good 
humour; but the young Groldsmitb, with the 
mood of one who is previously determined to 
quarrel, called out for room in so peremptory a 
voice, that Blaize Russet, a Mercer^s Appren- 
tice, deridingly addressed him in a stanza from 
an ancient ballad : — 

'' ' Give place to the Danish Gyaunt Knyght^' 

Syr Colbrand lowde dyd cry ; 
' Come out^ come out^ thou blusteryng lowte^' 
' I shall stay where I am^' said Ghiy. 

Why, fellow Pierce, what ails thee this fair 
morning ? hast been hag-ridden all night,' or 
hath old Touchstone been ^nointing thy bones 
to wake thee, or reading thee a crooked lesson 
out of his ^ Book of Good Manners.^^ 

^^ Hark ye all, mates,^ answered Malenfant, 
grasping his water-pot more firmly, and speak- 
ing in that sullen kind of passion which impetu- 
ous tempers assume when they conceive them- 
selves oppressed,*-*^^ An' any of ye mean to flout 
me, why beware of the weight of my tankard ; 
but if not, let me fill quietly, and go my ways 
without more japing, for I seek only to be un- 
troubled in my vocation."" ' 

^^ Ho, ho, ho! a quiet young master, truly ;^ 
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said Gregory Shearfelt, a Capper and Haber- 
dasher, " when all Cheap knows how ready 
your bat is, whenever * Clubs^ are cried between 
Stocks' Market and Powles Cross. Quiet f By 
St Mildred ! you 're about as quiet as the knave 
in the song :— 

' Oh then uprose the 'prentices all^ 
Bold and lusty^ proper and tall ; 
But wherever a skull they broke in the roar 
Martin Mallet he crack'd a soore !' '* 

" Belike you want to try whether I can crack 
one through a Haberdasher^s moth-eaten hat,^' 
replied Pierce in a fierce voice, " my bat's quite 
ready now, I promise you ; and trust me I '11 
try to convince you and your sconce together.'*' 

** Keep your stafF for a better quarrel,'' said 
Russet interposing between them, ^^ and do not 
you, Gregory, tempt a broken coxcomb from 
the Goldsmith's hammer. But a truce now, 
fellows, to all this bickering, for you know W0, 
have that to say which touches us more nearly^ 
and that we were e'en wishing for our mate here 
when he came up." 

^^ Say on then, and say briefly without 
gibing," answered Pierce, disappointed at not 
trouncing somebody ; ^^ I may not linger here. 
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if I would not have Cheap tell of it till noon- * 
day." 

" Well, then, thus it is," began Fabyan Ker- 
sey, a Clothier's Servant dwelling in the Mer- 
cery in Cheap, ** thou see'st how these dog 
Easterlings,** — at this time a general name ap- 
plied to almost all the Continental merchants in 
London, — " still furnish the realm with their 
wares, whilst our masters are : shut out of all 
ports, save Calais. I would that every ell of 
their stu£Ps were eaten up by moth and mildew, 
ere they had drawn so much profit from worthy 
London Citizens ; an'' they keep on this trade, L 
wot that there '11 be few shops in the Mercery, 
without a bankrupt .master, and famished serv- 
ing-men/' 

'^ Aye,'' said Blaize Russet, " it 's all as true 
as the holy 'Vangils; and so we have come to 
this end, to arm ourselves as we may, and bold- 
ly to fall upon these outlandish villains, even 
in their very trenches at the Stilyard; break, 
down their store-rooms, carry the goods to 
honester men's houses, and drive these locusts 
out of the land, to the fiend, or to Flanders 
again." 

** A good plot, truly, if it be but as bravely , 
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followed,'' replied Pierce, " but some of ye said 
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erewhile that ye were wishing for me : now I 
pray ye to tell me how I stand concerned in 
your quarrel, seeing that I deal neither in fus- 
tian nor halberject* 

" How art thou concerned ?^' exclaimed Fa- 
byan, ^^ what ! dost not think that if the Fle- 
mings prosper they will soon supply all that is 
lacked in London? Men say that there be 
marvellous good gold-workers in Almaine, and 
that even thy master learned much of his cun- 
ning there. But frankly now, we would have 
thee on our party, because thou art a tall fellow 
in a fray ; Master Touchstone is good at his 
weapons, and thou knowest the proverb, ^ A&~ 
crows the old cock, so crows the cockerelL' " 

** Listen to me," said the wily Dominic Bead- 
roll, * a Missal-writer and Pater-noster maker, 
who resided with others of his craft at the up- 
per end of Cheapside, ^^ listen to me, friend 
Pierce, and I will gage penner and inkhorn, 
pouch and writing-knife, that I make it appear 
that this device shall prove to your high advan- 
tage to enter in it : so leave him to me, fellows, 
for we go together, and as your water-tankards 
be full, why good morrow to ye all.'' 

** Qood morrow, then," rejoined Godfrey Say, 
another Clothier's Servant, ^^ but fail not to 
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meet us soon at night at the Royal, Rose by the 
Great Conduit: and remember the old song, 
which saith, — 

' This reakn was never a jojrful land^ 

Fill the tankard^ (jossip^ agen ; 
Since the Flemings they came unto Do^er Strand^ 
To fatten jon English men. 

Then drive them hence to their own countries 

Fill the tankard. Gossip, agen ; 
And merrier days we shall all of us see 

So down with them, English men !' " 

And tumultuously chorussing the last stanza, 
the Apprentices left the Little Conduit in 
Cheap for their respective habitations. 

*^ Now, Pierce Malenfant^*^ began Dominic 
as soon as they were clear of the crowd, at the 
same time drawing him under a dark penthouse 
by Bow Church, and speaking in a low tone, 
^^ do not I utter your thoughts, when I say that 
you desire to avenge yourself upon him whom 
you serve ?*' 

" What fiend told you that ?^ exclaimed 
Pierce starting back, ^^ and yet to say the truth, 
I "^ 

•* Aye, aye,'* interrupted the Scribe, " I 
knew it well ! his morning curses and his daily 
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blows, could not but fire such a free young spirit 
as thine. Now mark what I am about to tell 
thee. Some seven nights past I went, about 
eight of the clock, to carry a fair parchment 
missal and a rosary of sendal wood, to Master 
Lumpfish in the Bridge -Street; and as I re- 
turned by the Stilyard, I saw two men come 
out, one of whom I knew to be an Almaine, 
named Cornelius Zaubergoldt, a man shrewdly 
suspected of using magical and ungodly arts. 
He gave the other a brass box, bidding him 
guard it as his life, since it contained that which 
would make or mar them for ever : above all he 
was to keep the casket shut, as th6 thing within 
it was a fiend, which he had with much labour 
confined there, and would prove one of the foul- 
est spirits of the deep should it once get loosen- 
ed. They spake all this methought in a very 
joyful manner, and when Cornelius had gone in 
again, I traced the stranger to your^dwelling : 
I saw him enter with the fiendish box, and from 
his lusty march and tall figure, well I wot that 
it could be no other than Master Touchstone 
himsdfr > 

^^ Here^s a goodly tale, indeed !^ exclaimed 
Pierce impatiently, " to keep one listening to 
under a dark Church wall at sunrise ! as though, 
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now, it were news to me, that in the front hang- 
ing-chamber of our house, stands a brass box, — 
rarely well wrought though, by the tongs of St. 
Dunstan ! — into which the wandering ghost of 
a mad old German Alchemist hath been con- 
jured !— proper tidings to me, m truth ! why. 
Master Pater-noster maker, an' ye marvel at 
such small matters, I can add to your wonder. 
This same Cornelius with the hard name, whom 
ye wot of, comes to our shop at all seasons, and 
is forthwith locked up with the master in the 
laboratory, none else being present, save per- 
chance the fiend out of that brazen box, which 
they always take with them.^ 

^* And is the old Gt)ldsmith, who is such a 
swaggering bully to other men, as fierce and 
froward to the Almaine ?*" demanded Dominic. 

"Marry, no,'* answered Pierce, "now, ye 
mark it, I must e^'en remember that he's even 
as courteous to him as he were an Alderman : 
and it skills not5 neither, at what time the rag- 
ged old Easterling comes, since he leaves bed 
and board, altar or work-bench, to do his bid- 
ding, whatever it may be. By the Rood of 
Fen-Church ! it 's passing strange, though I see 
not how it touches us." 
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" Nevertheless, friend Pierce," said the Text- 
writer in a joyful and confident voice, " were 
I in your place, I would not only make both 
our fortunes, but work this City such weal, 
that my name should be the greatest within 
it's walls ; besides lowering the crest of my 
blustering master." 

" What would'st thou do then, good Scribe of 
the West-Cheap ?*' asked Malenfant ; " would'st 
have me break open the casket, and let the 
devil loose upon us ? Truly we should all be 
cared for then : for the Fiend would look out 
for himself ; I should go the Elms for robbery ; 
and the Goldsmith and the Almaine would be 
burnt for wizards ! No, that may not be, by 
the Sword of St. Paul r 

*^ I do not ask thee to loose the demon," an- 
swered Dominic, *^ but were it an ill deed to 
destroy these Sorcerers, so it might be done 
without danger to yourself? Methinks that a 
true son of the Holy Church should ever help 
her to resist the Devil : I promise you that his 
Grace of Canterbury well guerdons those who 
do, and sorely disciplines those who do not. — 
Avise yourself of it, then, and peer about close- 
ly for more charges ; for with this act of witch- 
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craft brought home to the Flemings, and our 
own force to boot, down they go, an^ they were 
an hundred fold stronger than they be.^' 

" Well, well," replied the yielding Pierce, 
^' thou hast wrought strange feelings within 
me :— where shall we two meet at night to 
confer more of this matter alone ?^* 

" No where better than on this very spot," 
was the answer ; ^^ an hour after Bow-bell has 
rung for Curfew ; but thou wilt come to the 
rest of us at the Royal Rose ? '^ 

'^ I may not promise that,^ rejoined Malen- 
fant ; *^ but do thou say for me that I will not 
fail to rise and join them with the first outcry. 
And now I must away, for I shall be grievously 
yshent for lingering so long at the Conduit; 
but since my lustihood is up again, I will 
no more be adawed either by battoon or over- 



crow.'' 



The two worthies then separated ; Beadroll 
taking a circuitous road to his own dwelling, 
whilst Master Pierce, bearing the tankard on 
his shoulder, went strait towards the Chalice 
and Unicom, chanting a part of that old ballad, 
said to have been made by Guy of Boulogne, 
when he ran away from his apprenticeship to 
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a Goldsmith of London, to sail with Rober t» 
Duke of Normandy, on the first Crusade. 



*€ 



* Bowl or charger I '11 cast no more^ 

I '11 quit the clamour 

Of tongs and hammer^ 
And march to Palestine's holy shore : 

Bow-bell^ — Fare thee well ! 
Never again shall I hear thy swell.' " 



Since our history furnishes no account of the 
manner in which Master Touchstone received 
his amiable Apprentice, we shall pass from the 
time and circumstances of his return, to speak 
of a custom existing in Cheapside at the time 
of this narrative^ which was particularly con- 
nected with the events of the succeeding evening. 
As we have already seen, that the old Conduits 
were the most favourite meeting-places of the 
junior inhabitants of London, so also a few of 
the *' most potent, grave, and reverend signors^ 
of this district, were accustomed to assemble 
in another certain quarter of it, although it was 
rather a singular spot in which they convened 
their s3rmposium. In the history of man, how- 
ever, we find that festivity is so far like misery, 
as often to draw him into strange places and 
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company when he is connected with it. Thus, 
your old-fashioned romantic robber would not 
change his rocky cavern and glaring cresset, 
when he drained his goblet after a sliccessful 
skirmish, for a princely saloon and thousands 
of perfumed lamps. There the laugh was the 
loudest, the jest the broadest, and the song the 
heartiest ; and in like manner, your old Citizen 
cared less for his accommodation, than for the 
jovial mirth which characterised his club. For 
which reason, some good fellows have met in a 
Scene-Painter's loft, and others in a cellar ; a 
few choice spirits have kindled up their fire in 
the shop of a whimsical barber, and some of the 
most gifted of Apollo's children were formerly 
to be heard in a coal-shed. In brief,* to enjoy 
good-fellowship, the lusty revellers of old Lon- 
don, would alike dive into the dark and low- 
roofed Shades, or climb to a narrow and over- 
heated upper chamber, almost equally careless 
of the rank or character of their associates; 
remembering the letter of the ancient proverb, 
but sadly perverting the spirit of it, **'Tis the 
company and not the charge that make the 
feast," Such, perhaps, then, were the reasons, 
which caused the elders of Cheapside, to meet 
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in that singular place, to which we are now 
about to conduct and introduce the reader. 

One of the most favourite companions of 
Master Touchstone, was a certain facetious and 
whimsical character called Absolon Chime ; 
formerly well known throughout West-Cheap 
for his stout form and merry visage ; his 
luxurious yellow hair, his quaint humour, and' 
his office as Sexton of the Church of St. Mary 
le Bow. From this appointment he was gene- 
rally called Absolon of Bow-Bell, since he was 
intrusted with the important duty of ringing 
the Curfew at nine o'clock every evening, by 
order of the Common Council; as well to 
caution the Citizens of the nightly dangers 
of the streets, as to release all the apprentices 
who lived within ifs sound. His ostensible 
residence was in one of those little low houses 
which even anciently crowded round Bow 
Church, and deprived it of a burial-ground; 
but he was much more frequently to be found 
in an old apartment in the belfry, used in the 
Saxon days as a Watch-tower ; afterwards as 
a temporary residence for such pious persons 
as desired to remain for a season within the 
walls of the Church ; and not seldom con- 
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verted into a place of security for the neigh- 
bouring Citizens^ in times of danger and po- 
pular tumult. 

The worthy guardian of Bow Bell was wont to 
affirm that he lived in the Church turret simply 
from an attachment to the holy place, and a 
desire to be in readiness to discharge his duties. 
"For look you," he would say, "atf there 
be a man in the City who should ever be 
watching, questionless it is your Sexton : for 
be there a fire, — which St. Mary guard us 
from ! — ^it is by the bell that men come together 
to queint the same. Be there a tumult, — ^and 
the Tostle Powle knoweth that the boys of 
Cheap are ever too ready for an uproar, — the 
bell calleth the worshipful Mayor and the City 
powers to quell me their naughty doings. Be 
there a Christian man departing this world, 
then your Soul-bell biddeth men to pray for 
him; or be there a birth, or a bridal, then 
doth your ever-ready bell testify of the rejoicing. 
'Tis, in good sooth, never idle: when men 
leave labour, it saith good even unto them with 
it's Curfew knell, and anon chimeth good mor- 
row to the new day with ringing unto Prime. 
It hath a voice of joy at an holiday, and a 
solemn toll for a fast or .vigil ; 'tis heard alike 
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in blesang and in cursing ; in times of triumph 
and seasons of sickness; and it speaketh all 
the tongues of Christendom^ since bells be 
known in every realm, save the land of Ma- 
hound, and the countries of the foul Pagans. 
If) then, your worthiest man be he who is 
most publicly employed, and yoiu: noblest be 
he who is most lofty in place, certes that wight 
is your Sexton; and of Sextons, who shall 
mate him with me ? for what bells are so re- 
nowned as those of London; which of Lon- 
don so famous as these of Bow ? " 

Notwithstanding this elaborate eulogy, how- 
ever, there were many persons who thought, — 
and Mistress Absolon Chime was one of them, 
-—that it was the merry companions and even- 
ings which he enjoyed in the belfry, that made 
the Clerk so wondrously attached to it, rather 
than from any very extraordinary regard to his 
tolling duty. For, as many of the ancients of 
Cheapside enjoyed Master Absolon^s convivial- 
ity and merry songs, they seldom left him to 
sit alone in the steeple ; since, according to the 
ancient custom, his apartment therein was a good 
habitable room, lighted by an antique brass 
cresset hanging from the ceiling, with a fair 
large fire-place on one side, and furnished with 
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massive stone benches, and an oak table and set- 
tle. Hither, then, would come the merriest and 
most singular of the elders of West-Cheap, in- 
eluding Master Touchstone, each contributing 
somewhat towairds the general festivity; since 
the standing orders of the Ward and Common- 
Council were, that " y" Clarke of y* Bowe Bell 
should not vse noe hospytalytye nor carousall 
o' nights, in y* steeple of ye sayd Churche, 
whenne he lyeth there.'' 

To evade this ordinance, however, 

'^ Each guest brought a dish and the feast was united :' 

for in the Winter evenings, when these pic-, 
nic assemblies were generally the most frequent 
and joyous, one would contribute a flagon of 
spiced wine; another, a capon and a beaker 
of sack ; a third, a tankard of double ale, and 
all, either a slight refection, or a stoup of li- 
quor. Thus, then, did they laugh, quaflp, sing, 
and play away the hours, until nine o'clock gave 
notice that the guardian of Bow-Bell should 
begin to toll the Curfew, in which he was fol- 
lowed by the Churches of Barking, St. Bride, 
and St. Giles without Cripplegate. Sometimes, 
however,— for merriment will make strange 
havoc with our duties,^sometimes the solemn 
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knell was rung out any thing but soberly ; and 
at others the hour would he three parts gone 
before it vas rung at all; which might very 
well be, when two or three merry fellows seized 
the bell-rope together ; or when the time had 
glided away unmarked, during a lusty Catch, or 
a jovial story. To remedy this last evil, how- 
ever, the Apprentices of West-Cheap, who most 
suffered by it, resolved, with one consent, to 
remonstrate with Master Absolon of the Bow- 
Bell : and Bs Stow says,->-though I wonder that 
he never relates this story as the reason, — they 
set up the following rhyme against the Clerk, 
which as it is reported, was actually composed 
and affixed to the Church-gates, hy our old 
friend Pierce Malenfant : — 

" Clarke of the Bow-Bell, 
With the yellow lockeB, 
For thy late ringmg 
TI17 head ahall have knockes !" 

As this plun-speaking manifesto came ftom 
a body of worthies who would ever " strike 
sooner than speak, and drink sooner than pray," 
Master Absolon thought it prudent to taki 
speedy notice of it, and answer the 
.Apprentices, as daudio says, 



le worshipful ^^^Ml 
a their ogB^^^^^^ 
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division;^ so, with. the assistance of his elder 
companions, he manufactured the f<^owing re- 
ply, in the same goodly short metre, which the 
excellent Stow has also put upon reccH'd :-— 

'* Children of Cheape> 

^old you all still ; 
For you shall have the Bow-Bell 

Rung at your wilL" 

As Master Absolon was scarcely less of a 
herald and a politician than a humourist, he al- 
ways interested himself so much in the events 
of his times, as frequaitly to designate his bells 
after the devices assumed by the Royal houses 
of the day ; for which reason, as he lived in 
rather a tumultuous period, he had frequently 
a fresh series of names, according as the contend- 
ing parties rose or fell. Thus, during the time 
of King Henry the Sixth, he had the Great Red 
Rose; the Lilly-flower of Anjou; and the Lan- 
caster Beacon : but when the House of York 
came to the throne, all these titles gave place — 
like the signs of alehouses, — to the badges be- 
longing to the reigning family, as the Falcon 
and Fetterlock ; the glorified White Rose ; and 
the Royal Boar. In due time, however, came 
Henry the Seventh, being of the line of Tudor, 
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and with him were introduced the Union Rose; 
the Silver Hound; and the Bed Dragon of Cad- 
wallader. 

And now, if the reader will not object to pas- 
sing a merry hour or so with a few good feUows 
in a Churdi Steeple, and on a dark October 
night, we will mount up the narrow winding stair 
in the tower of St Mary-Ie-Bow, and there* 
about half-way beneath those famous Arches 
which gave the Cfaurdi it's name, we shaU find the 
little stone apartment already spoken of. The 
walls are carved into arches and recesses, but if 
you look up you will see the wooden ceiling on 
which the beUs rest, with their ropes hanging 
from them. But I pray you diiefly to mark 
the party assanUed, and know them for the 
most substantial men of the Ward. That tall 
bard-featured man» who is dressed in the furred 
purple mantle with wide hanging sleeves, open 
enough to shew his close Ix'own habit, his pouch 
and dagger beneath, is our lusty Goldsmith : 
though you might have known him by his noted 
gold-headed sta£P, and his bdld fordgn air which 
he probably acquired in Geroiany, where he 
learned his art along with Michel Wolgemutb, 
the famous master of Albrecht Diirer. He who 
sits next him with the tankard, in the velvet 
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cloak, is Master Hierome Pyx, a fellow-gold- 
smith, a little dried-up man, with a squeaking 
voice, who prides himself on his singing. Upon 
the opposite side, you may see the austere old 
Pater-noster m^ker, Master Pope, — who never 
agreed with any one in his life, — with his fat 
scowling visage, and his coarse russet dress; and 
I have often wondered how such a melancholy 
contrarious knave got into the society of these 
free and open-hearted ancients. There too, is 
the venerable beau. Master Pantofle ; who, with 
all the characters of age scored upon his face 
and uncovered neck, wears the shortest jacket 
that the law will allow him ; whilst his muntle 
is remarkable for the length of if s maunches, or 
sleeves, and is formed of that fashionable stuff 

• 

called Mustyrd Devillers, dyed of the favourite 
tincture of his time, Grenouilliere, or frog-colour. 
His chapeau is of red velvet turned up with 
white fur, and his shoes are quaintly carved in 
front into the forms of Gothic windows ; and 
though they be not chained to his knees with 
silver links, according to the extravagant custom 
of his period, yet are they of a most remarkable 
length, and twisted into a curve like the em- 
broidered slippers of a Chinese, or the Snow- 
shoes of an Eskimaux. The last of the present 
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party is the merry guardian of Bow-Bell, whose 
appearance has been already described; and 
with regard to his habit, it consists of a fdain 
black gown and cap^ resembling those of an 
Ecclesiastic, but worn in such a manner as to 
shew that he evidently belongs to the Order of 
Friar Tuck, and is better fitted to be Abbot 
of Misrule in a mumming, than to fill any other 
office of the priesthood. These, then, are our 
actors: and if we listen to their conversaticm, 
we shall hear some curious fragments of old 
English songs, not now supposed to be extant ; 
and perchance a romantic story from Germany,' 
of which Master Ignatius Touchstone brought 
good store with him into England. 

" A murky night, my Masters," said the Sex- 
toD, as he stirred up the blazing faggots ; *^ a 
dank and misty even, I trow ; but we are above 
all the cares of the world, who delight ourselves 
in the Church — steeple.*" 

** A gibe, a gibe ! truly, a good gibe, my Cock 
of Bow-bell !'* said Pantofle, the Mercer, " and 
yet any night is fair under a pretty maiden^s 
window with a Cittern. I remember me in the 
days of Harry of Windsor, how I was wont to 
play to the City dames about the feast of St. 
John Baptist :. the words were always admira- 

VOL. I. K 
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ble rich and good, and choicely apted to the 
Cittern, which ever and anon came in, tinkle, 
tinkle ; as thus now, snppomng these fire-tongs 
to be mine instrument : — 

^ Thy looks are as lights 
As a lanthom at nighty 
Thine eye blinketh bright^ 

And around me doth shine ; — 
Then, dear lady^^ — 
IfthywiUhe, 
I pray you that ye 

Will con&nt to be mine.' 

Ah ! my masters,^ added the superannuated 
gallant, ^' that's your only way to haTe a joyous 
even, and approve yourself to be ^* 

^^ A fool at night and a coward in the morn- 
ing," interrupted the surly Pater-noster maker ; 
" for the Watch, an* he be honest, puts you in 
ward, and the Citizen, an' he be valiant, cudgels 
you soundly. To go fiddling o'nights indeed ! 
ugh ! out upon your crowder's tricks.*' 

" You say well, truly, Master Pope,'' an- 
swered thtf Clerk, " 'tis enow for the City Waits 
to stand quaking with their music in the streets 
at even-tide, and there's a better tale before 
us in that tankard I trow ; even as the old song 
saith, — 
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'I care not for a minstrel tale nor crowder^s merry- 
round, 
For I wot there 's better music in the flagon to be 
found ; 
So bring us home good ale, Syr, bring us home good 

ale. 
If thou would'st have a merry heart,— why ever 
drink good ale." 

" And yet, by your favour, Master Absolon,'* 
replied Pyx, the Goldsmith, ** your merry song, 
well sung in a good manlike voice, is a fair and 
fitting companion either to flask, beaker, or gob- 
let ; and so, an^ ye love me, let^s have one Bound, 
with a Changing Foot, — ^for there is ever most 
merriment in that. — I will chant the stave, and 
you three will bear the foot to it.** 

The musical entertainment concerning which 
Master Pyx was so anxious, was, at this period, 
frequently to be found in convivial assemblies ; 
and almost as regularly formed a part of the 
disports of Bow-Steeple, as did the Boards Head 
Carol at Oxford during the festivities at Christ- 
mas; or the game of High-Jinks in the old 
taverns of Edinburgh. A Round with a Chang- 
ing Foot consisted, then, in a series of verses 
taken at random from popular songs, to each of 

K S 
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fleshy the Pie-maker of SoparVlanc made a 
foul bad end, as men say ; but in my mind] be 
could scarce be so evil as he is spoken, seeing 
that he hath given sixpence for a knell with the 
Great Curfew, and twenty pence for masses and 
tapers. Sweet St. Mary ! how I shall toll the 
Red Dragon for him ! it shall as it were cry 
after him, and do a man good but to hear it.'''' 

*^ Ugh," ejaculated Master Pope, " You 're 
one of them who deem that the DeviPs money 
is better than none at all.^' 

'^ And men say that a good part of that coin 
is spent betii^een the Confessor and the Pater- 
noster-maker ;^ replied Pyx the Goldsmith ; 
*^ which is little better than foul play to the 
fiend.'' 

" Stint your clamour, neighbours,^ began 
Touchstone, upon hearing their voices grow 
loud, '^ gibing is next of kin to quarrelling, 
and when men quarrel I read them a lesson out 
of my ' BcfSmp{ Good Manners^ here,'^ added 
he, holding up his staff. *^ But come, now, 1^11 
give ye better pastime, a tale of a wondrous 
Church-steeple, which I knew of old, when I 
was a younker in foreign lands ; and what bet- 
ter time or place can ye find for it than this ?^ 

And as the expectation of a wonderful story 
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has usually the effect of producing a general 
Qftovement preparatory to a geneval siknce, so 
when every one had taken a drai^t, and placed 
himself in the attitude of listening, the ancient 
Crdidsnuth began the following navratxve :-^ 

THS LEGEND OF THE BROKEN TUBBET. 

I ecnne finom my rest to him I lore best> 
That I may be happy^ and he may be blest. 

^' You all know, my Masters, that the land 
of Ahnaine is a full wild and strange country, 
wherein be vast black forests, with great store 
of fierce bears ; and truly I think that if the 
foul fiend wones upon earth, in that place he 
dwelleth ; for men say there that they have of- 
tentimes seen him, beside divers other fearful 
sights, and strange wonders. Well, neighbours, 
when I went to learn the art of Gold-working 
in outlandish parts, I travelled to Almaine ; and 
at the great and fair City of Nureifiburg, I took 
to my master one Jacob Walch; having for 
my fellow-^prentice that choice Goldsmith, Mi- 
chel Wolgemuth, who taught the rare paint- 
er and graver Albrecht Diirer, that all the 
world wots of. Now in this great City, as ye 
may well deem, there be many fidr Churches, 
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but there was one little, yet goodly, old build- 
ing. which was more fair to me than all the 
Others. It stood, as I remember, — though per- 
chance it may be ruined now, — ^in the Reichs- 
strasse, or KingVstreet, as we say here, and it 
had a fair high tower without any window, but 
from the ^battled top, a broad rent, full wide 
enow for a man to pass through, ran downwards 
to the belfrey. And this rent, though it had 
oft been walled up, always brake out again as it 
was before, for men said that there was a pure 
and holy spell laid under the turret, which 
never might be done away ; and so as it might 
not be amended, why it was e''en left decayed, 
by reason of which the Church was called St. 
Agnes of the Broken Tower, for it was built to 
the honour of that holy Virgin. Touching this 
rent, then, my Masters, this tale was wont to 
be told throughout all the realm, and ^specially 
in the great City of Nuremburg. 

*' Of old time the Sexton, or Kiist^r as your 
Almaine calleth him, lived in the Steeple like 
Master Absolon here ; along with his only 
daughter Lottchen, or little Charlotte, who 
grew up to be a passing fair woman, when she 
fell into deep love with one Ruprecht, one of 
the Emperor^s soldiers. . At that time, wete ye 
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well that the Almmne forests were full of rob- 
bers and fiends, and another of the Emperor's 
guards named Beinhold, joined himself to them 
and became quite a terror to the country ; for 
by the prowess of himself and his band he 
feared no force, and through his magic craft he 
recited for no cunning. Now it so chanced that 
when Ruprecht and Reinhold were in the wars 
together, the true soldier saw that his fellow 
durst go into the thickest of the battle unarm- 
ed, for no weapons had any power on him, but 
edge of sword and point of lance were alike 
made blunt and turned aside. Thereupon Ru- 
precht thought within himself, what a brave 
thing it were if he could do the like ; and to 
that end he asked Reinhold by what art he 
became so stout a soldier ! ^ Tush !' said his 
fellow, * this is but japing to what I can do, an' 
I list : for after every Friday midnight I have 
the* strength of twenty knights, and the wisdom 
of twenty sorcerers ; but until then my power 
is daily declining, and for an hour before that 
time I am even weaker than a common man !^ — 
* And what do you then every Friday at mid- 
night ?^ asked Ruprecht. ^ Make sacrifice to a 
black goat which I meet in the forest with many 
others ; and if ye list to go with me ye shall 

k5 
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do the same/ — * Never V exclaimed Ruprecht, 
* never, by the honour of a soldier and the 
faith of a Christian ! I defy the foul fiend, and 
all his followers ; and so look ye to it, for by 
the Holy Rood the Emperor hears of this before 
sunset.' — ^ Ha ! ha ! ha !^ said Reinhold, laugh- 
ing him to scorn, ^ remember that last night I 
renewed my power; and by mid-day I shall be 
far enow from the Emperor : though perchance 
Grermany may hear of me again, long ere she 
expect or desire it ! and so Guten morgen to 
you, Mein Herr, Ruprecht!"* 

" Mass! now,'' interrupted the Clerk of Bow- 
Bell, ^^ this is a passing strange tale, Master 
Touchstone; and I ween that we are all your 
debtors for the telling onH. Methinks I could 
have lighted that wizard*s faggots with mine own 
hand. And how, I pray you, went the rest of it ?*** 

" Ugh !*" said Master Pope, " it 's a wild 
story in sooth, like those that the Shipmen 
tell of the Islands of dogs and devils; foul 
glozings and unholy lies ; but your travellers 
ever see and hear strange things." 

"Go to. Master Pope, go to," answered 
Pyx, " hast no desire to know what became 
of the fair damosell and her goodly lover ? trust 
me but I think it be all as true as the witch- 
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eides of Joan of Arc. Wherefore go on, neigh- 
bour Touchstone ; I pray you to go on, and 
mark lum not.^ 

^^ Well, then, Masters,^ recommenced the 
Gk>ldsmith, ^^ upon this Reinhold betook him to 
the woods, and Buprecht told his story to the 
Emperor ; but though great guerdon was offered 
to such as should take him, it was long ere he 
might be found of any man. At last the forests 
became so dangerous with stark robbers, that 
few cared to enter them ; fpr so was he sure to 
lose both life and gold in the journey. It was 
then that Ruprecht bethought him of what 
Keinbold had said touching his Friday sacrifice, 
and his hour of weakness before it was offered ; 
and he considered, too, that perchance his band 
might be only a legion of foul fiends, which 
might be all dispersed at that time. So he went 
to the Emperor, and told him that he had a de- 
vice for taking Reinhold, and besought him to 
let him go forth «for three days, entreating him 
that if he did not return he would protect Klaus 
the Kiister of Nuremberg, and his daughter 
XiOttehen. This being promised him, he took 
a brief farewell of his love, and, having shrived 
himself, he went forth and entered the wood late 
on a Friday $ven. It is not for me to tell you 
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what foul sights he met with, seeing that he 
never told them himself ; but at last he found 
Reinhold Ipng all weak and trembling beneath 
a Pine-tree, and upon that he called to him to 
yield himself in the name of God and the Em- 
peror. This follower of the fiend though would 
not do that, but rose to do battle ; and now I 
cannot avouch whether it were that his demon 
had left him, or whether it were only his hour 
of weakness, but this I know, that Ruprecht 
full soon conquered and slew him. Howbeit 
neighbours, when Reinhold was djring and knew 
that it was his fellow-soldier who had quelled 
him, he cursed himself for having told him his 
secret, and said, ^ Though I now fall by your 
sabre, because it is mine hour of weakness, I 
have yet power enow to revenge me ;' and so, 
hatefully spitting on the face of Ruprecht, he 
fell back and died. 

^^ It was a foul dark night that the hardy 
soldier had to get out of the forest, and direful 
were the mocking cries and sounds which he 
heard all around him, as if both robbers and 
fiends were gibing at him for his labour. How- 
beit, though the night seemed somewhat long, 
he thought that in the morning he got safe to 
Nuremberg ; but upon going into the City, in^ 
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stead of his being welcomed for his valiant dar- 
ing, I wis that he was received with that fierce 
cry and bitter gibing which men utter when^ 
they seize upon a foe. — ^ Ah ! honest friend,^ 
said one, ^ art there ? thou comest full soon to 
gibbet-mass, I ween.' — * Aye,** replied another, 
'I trow that he is e'en tired of the fiend's house- 
keeping, that he throws away his life thus to be 
jid otft.'— \.Go to,' added a third, * thou art 
shooting wide of the mark, for the fiend will 
eftsoons have him all to himself, when hemp and 
gibbet shall have done their office.' And so, 
my masters, to be brief, he was seized, bound, 
and carried away to prison on charge of being a 
foul sorcerer, a stark robber and murderer, a cra- 
ven deserter, and 'specially for having by wizard 
arts deflowered Lottchen, the Sexton's daugh- 
ter, who had died thereof from a broken heart. 
' Good neighbours !' said Ruprecht, ^ what in 
the Virgin's name is this ye do ? I am Ruprecht 
the Lanzknecht, who went out three days since 
to destroy Reinhold the Robber; which through 
the might of St. George I have done, and ye 
shall find his dead bodj^ in the forest, though I 
missed it in the dark.' — ^ Thou Ruprecht ?' said 
they, ^ why he went away a month ago ! and 
belike thou hast slain him. But all men know 
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thee for the Wizard Reinbold, and so away with 
ye to prison till your fire and faggot be made 
ready ! 

*^ And, now, my Masters, Ruprecht began to 
look upon his clothes, and found them to be 
Reinludd^s ! when he spake, he thought that he 
yet heard the voice of Reinhold, and as they 
passed a fair piece of water he saw Reinhold's 
figure reflected therein ! and then he bethought 
him of the Sorcerer'^s last words and his spitting 
at him when he fell ; which questi<Hiless had 
power to change him all into another shape. 
There was a fearful end before him, and the 
sorrowful fate of his beloved Lottdien lay hea*« 
vily at his heart ; but he had brief time given 
him for grieving, for the Emperor sent a com* 
mand to Nuremberg that he should be ^prisoned 
in the turret of St. Agnes'^ Church, with the 
door and windows built up around him, and so 
left to die of cold and famine. Eftsoons, then, 
the Emperor^s best was done; Ruprecht was 
^mured up in his dark tower ; and as ye may 
well think that a lodging of such dread would 
work somewhat upon a man^s wits, why the boU 
dier sank down at once under his dreariment, 
and for a while forgot himself, either in a swoon 
or in slumber. How all this part of the story 
was ever made known, is more, neighbours, than 
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I can tell : but if ye will be content to take the 
tale as I had it, you are to know that he was 
soon awaked by a gentle sound as of singing ; 
and he deemed, in that wild sense which men 
have between sleeping and waking, that it was 
the voice of Lottchen. He started up as ye may 
guess, and right before him stood a fair ^hite 
dove, so sheen and beauteous in if s lustre, that 
it even lighted all around it in that dark prison- 
house. Now this sprite, neighbours, was what 
your Almaine deems to be a good holy guar- 
dian-angel, come out of pure love to protect her 
innocent friend ; and not a foul spirit that wan- 
ders about to fright men from their wits. And 
it was singing rarely in a passing sweet voice, 
this rhyme, as it was said by them that told 
me the story : — 

' Ruprechtf my love^ though in tears thou art sleeping^ 
Thy Lottchen above is a holy watch keeping; 
In the gloom of that night which the prison spreads 

o'er thee. 
And the sun's fairest light cannot alter before thee ! 
Thy faith still she knows through the wizard's delusion. 
And the arts of the foes who would work4hy confusion. 
Mine angel it is, like a dove who hath risen. 
To call thee to bliss, and to burst thy dark prison. 
Then fear not to leap, though of Death 'tis the hour. 
Though the walls may be steep, and though lofty the 

tower : 
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The first day and last of thy bondage ia dawning. 
For thy woes shall be past ere the night melt in morn- 
ing.* 

" This dove, then, my Masters, had brought 
along with it that wondrous charm called the 
Spring-Root which grows in some wild part of 
the German Forests; for though man never 
can find it, yet the birds, and 'specially your 
Black- Woodpecker, know where to look for it. 
For mine own part, I think 'tis grown in the 
great Harz Forest, or on the Brocken Moun- 
tain ; but come whence it may, men tell you 
that it hath the power to burst open any portals, 
be they ever so stoutly locked or barred ; and 
that it wiU even break down walls, however 
strong, only by touching them. So the Dove 
had no sooner touched one of the turret walls 
with the Spring-Root, than it was rent open 
with a loud noise like thunder, and shewed 
the green little Church-yard sleeping quietly in 
the moon-light below ; but the fairest rays fell 
upon the grave of Lottchen at the foot of the 
steeple. Howbeit, whilst Ruprecht was won- 
dering and somewhat awhaped at these selcouth 
marvels, the dove was suddenly gone; and then 
the soldier committing himself to St. Agnes, 
leaped bravely from the broken turret ! 
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** When the mom came he was found in his 
own true shape, but stark dead as ye may guess, 
lying upon Lottchen'^s grave, all quiet and 
smiling ; and the same day the Wizard Rein- 
hold^s body was taken up in the forest, foully 
torn by fiends, with Ruprecht's sword lying 
by him. Tidings were eftsoons sent to the 
Emperor, who commanded that the Sorcerer^s 
bones should be burned ; that Ruprecht should 
be buried beside his Lottchen ; and that the 
Church tower should be built up again. But, 
as I have told ye, my Masters, that might 
never be done; for men deemed that the 
Spring-Root was lost somewhere within the 
tower, and the story goes that it is there to 
this day.'' 

Such then being a specimen of the enter- 
tainments of Bow-Church steeple, we must 
now return to pursue the narrative at the Cha- 
lice and Unicorn in the Goldsmiths' Row. 

As the night had proved more damp and 
gloomy than is usual for so early an October 
evening, on Master Touchstone's departure to 
his club, his Apprentice remained alone with 
the less regret, being employed in planishing a 
silver charger for the ensuing Lord-Mayor^s 
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day, until Absolon^s Cuifew ^ould release 
him from labour. The figures with whidx it 
was decorated, were allegorically intended to 
represent, that industry and skill are the dis- 
coverers of concealed treasures; and as he bur- 
nished the emblems of wealth, he could not avoid 
reflecting upon his own ambitious visions, and 
execrating the fate which confined him to manual 
labour, and the caprices of a humourous master. 
^' I would to St. Mildred r said Pierce, half aloud 
and half mentally, " I would to St. Mildred ! 
now, that any of the gold which men say is in 
the earth were to fall to my share ; and by 
the bones ! I 'd never question whence it came, 
or who placed it there: for full sure am I 
that there be shorter roads to riches than this 
toiling at furnace and hammer. The Sprite in 
yonder casket might perchance tell some tid- 
ings of this ; and I know not what lets me 
now from asking it for myself. But what if 
the fiend prove too stark for me when his 
prison is open, and fly away with the roof of 
the Goldsmiths^ Row ? — Mass ! that were a 
foul thing truly! and small ruth would be 
shewn to me, for I should carry a faggot to 
Fowlers, as sure as the Holy Thorn blossoms at 
Christmas." 
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How Strong his fear or his good resolutions 
might have proved, it is impossible to gueds, 
for at that moment all his reveries were put 
to flight by a gentle knocking at the house 
door ; and Pierce supposing that it might be 
some of his fellows, went thither with more 
alacrity than usual. Upon opening the portal, 
however, he saw a figure wrapped in a man- 
tle, who presently discovered to him the fea- 
tures of Cornelius Zaubergoldt, and demanded 
the immediate attendance of Master Touch- 
stone. *^ Please you to sit awhile^** said Pierce, 
artfully answering thus in the hope of learn- 
ing more of the brazen casket, ^^ and perchance 
he may return soon after Curfew ; but at pre- 
sent he is gone forth.'^ 

^^ Sit awhile f exclaimed the German hastily, 
^^ Soul of Alcabitius I why goes he forth wheti 
every moment may call him to the great work ? 
'Tis shrewd ill-luck for him; but I perceive 
that the planetary powers have rejected him 
from their mysteries.*" 

<< Beseech you,^ said Pierce, '^ take it not so 
foully, he may not tarry long ; but an** I might 
be 

" And,'* interrupted the Alchemist, *' are 
the high mysteries for which I have toiled so 
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long, to awJEut his tardy return ? No, verily, 
he is cut off as unworthy of partaking in them ; 
but I must seize the true moment of working 
according to the tables which Isaac Aben Seyd 
and the Eastern Astronomers wrought for 
Prince Alphonso the Wise. And tell me, youth, 
knowest thou aught of thy craft ?^ 

" Why," returned Pierce, ** I can do some- 
what, though there be many others more 
couthful; and yet I can grave, chase, and cast 
with any 'prentice in West-Cheap, of no longer 
standing/' 

" Enough,'' answered Cornelius, " I will use 
thy skill ; therefore fetch me hither that brazen 
casket which standeth in the upper chamber 
and bring it to the laboratory, for I have as 
yet no power to touch it : I will in the mean- 
while prepare a crucible to receive the Spirit 
that lies within it." . 

" Holy Shunts !" ejaculated Pierce, his fears 
at once overcoming his curiosity and ambition, 
*^ what foul work is this ? to shut up an un- 
godly and wandering ghost in a casket! If 
this were known to the Bishop of London, 

now, ^ 

" Youth, youth !" interrupted Cornelius, 
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'^ depart at once for the box, or lament in vain 
through the rest of thy miserable life ; I fore- 
see that the crisis of thy fate is at hand, and 
there is but one moment for us to work in. 
Thus it is that man, vain man, looking to a 
length of years, delays from day to day to begin 
his greatest labours ; the happy season passes, 
and he is lost. Work then now, or vainly re- 
pent for ever !'' 

He spake, and Pierce Malenfant hastened out 
of the apartment. Upon returning he found 
Cornelius in the laboratory carefully preparing 
a crucible, which by some secret means he had 
brought to such a high degree of heat, as 
almost instantly to fuse either gold or silver. 
The clear blue eyes and pale complexion of the 
German looked nearly unearthly in the blaze of 
the furnace, and their solemn effect was farther 
increased by his dress; since he had entirely 
thrown aside his mantle and appeared in a rich 
Eastern habit, having on his breast a large 
silver cross, embroidered with such art, that 
the metal was nearly as vivid as if it had been 
wrought in rays of light. Having ordered 
Pierce to secure the door, he directed him to 
open the casket, which contained a mould for 
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casting a small image of St. Baimbas, and se- 
veral fragments of ancient gold. These the 
Alchemist flung into the crucible, and then, 
turning to Pierce, said^ — ^^ Well, what thinkest 
thou now? is there aught unholy in our la- 
bours i'^ 

" No, by my holidam !^ answered the Ap- 
prentice, ^^ but I would fain learn what all this 
signifieth.*" 

^^ Listen then,^ replied Cornelius, '^and so 
much as I may disclose to thee, I will ; the ra- 
ther that thine art may be the more availing. It 
is now some three years since, when I sojourned 
in the fair City of Milan, one summer midnight 
as I read late in the divine books of Ptolemy, 
and the Rabbi Jehuda el Coneso, a man clothed 
in this habit stood suddenly before me! His 
visage was that of one who had been long at 
rest in the sepulchre ; his hair and robes were 
dropping with the night dews ; and this cross, 
which I have faintly purfled in silver, shone 
upon his breast in rays of living light. With 
fear and trembling I prostrated myself before 
him, deeming that I saw the vision of some 
ancient saint, and demanded of him what he 
would have with his servant. In brief, he told 
me in mine own tongue, that he was Christianus 
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Crux,* the great Master of all alchemic myste- 
ries ; that the cross on his breast was the mystic 
sign of his own name, and of that light which 
is the Menstruum of Gold ; and that the dew 
falling from him expressed the all-creating and 
all-dissolving spirit of Nature. * And now Cor* 
nelius,' said he, * if thou wilt listen to my words 
and follow mine %est, thou shalt have a larger 
guerdon than the richest King or Kaiser 
ever yet bestowed. Thou knowest that the first 
Christian Church in Milan was planted by holy 
Barnabas, the fellow-Apostle of St. Paul ; and 
men still shew the place where he preached, 
without the south gate of the City. Deeply 
buried in that place lies a casket with certain 
reliques of mystic gold, once part of an image 
adored in this City; but wondrously thrown 
down and broken, what time the true faith was 

* It has erroneously been supposed that the sect of 
the RosicrucianB, implied the Brotherhood of the Rosy 
Cross ; whereas their title was really derived from the 
words Ros, dew, the most powerful dissolvent of gold, 
and Cruuv^ their founder's name, which also signifies a 
cross, the chemical character for light. This association 
was sometimes expressed by the letters F. R. C, mean- 
ing Fratrei Boria CooH, or Brethren of the Concocted 
Dew. 
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brought hither. Howbeit, in that gold dwells 
the sympathetic power of finding out all other 
hidden treasures ; if it be first skilfully wrought 
into the form of the holy Apostle, under the 
same configurations as those which reigned at 
it's destruction, which must be graven upon its 
base. Wherefore, on the coming feast of St. 
Barnabas,'* when the sun is so high and bright 
in the Twins that even midnight quenches not 
his fire, and the year is at his perfect man- 
hood, go to that sacred spot, and take up the 
gold again, when the hour is neither of night 
nor of morning, and the heavens are lighted 
both by sun and stars.^ He said, and passed 
away from me as in a cloud ; howbeit I fulfilled 
his behests, and the gold is now before thee. 
With much labour, an$l by the aid of those 
wondrous tables which the Rabbi Isaac Aben- 
Seyd. framed for King Alonzo of Leon, I have 
been enabled to calculate the exact times lor 
fashioning the figure. And now the mould 
thereof is formed, the gold is melted, and the 
Talismanic Image wants but casting and in- 

* Previously to the alteration of the Style^ St. Barna- 
bas' day, the 1 1th of June^ was considered the longest 
in the year ; to which Sir Thomas More once made a 
witty allusion in his decision on an action of debt. 
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scribing with the planetary influences, to be 
perfect.^ 

" Wherein," said Pierce, " I shall soon speed 
you, or you shall cry down my craft at cross 
and conduit. By St. Mary of Bow, ye have 
told rae a passing strange tale ! and methinks 
that the fire burns more fiercely than ever I 
marked it; and here, too, are wondrous fair 
colours leaping as it were about the melting- 
pot.'' 

" A sure token, my son," said Cornelius, 
" that our labours have arrived at a happy per- 
fection ; but the gold is now molten, so cast me 
the figure in the name of holy St. Barnabas V^ 

As soon as the metal had been safely poured 
into the mould and was carefully set to cool, 
Cornelius re-assumed his mantle and departed ; 
first, however, drawing from his pouch a piece 
of vellum inscribed with certain Hebrew names 
and astronomical signs, written around two cir- 
cles and a cross. This he gave to Pierce, and 
said ^^ The night is waning, and I must go 
hence ; let not the sacred effigy be taken from 
it's matrix until I return hither ; but at fitting 
season, when no eye can mark thy labours, let 
these characters be artfully graven upon the 
base of it. Above all, say nought of these 

vol.. I. L 
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things unto thy Master; but be faithful, be 
silent, and thy guerdon shall be alike great and 
certain/' 

When the German had quitted the labora- 
tory. Pierce began to reflect upon the strange 
events of the last hour ; and gazing on the cool- 
ing image, he uttered his considerations in these 
words. "A wondrous fair piece of work, truly ; 
and I ween a quicker one than ever was wrought 
by any, save holy Dunstan, or the foul fiend. 
And then the old Almaine told as marvellous a 
tale on't, as ever your Eastern Minstrel harped 
in a tavern ; though I was half ^dawed at his 
paynim dress and his selcouth words. Perdie I 
BOW, but 'twould be a wondrous merry jest to 
see the holy spell he spake of, finding out where 
some old knave had earthed up his gold, and 
I would rather than a rose-noble see the gibe of 
it; but I trow that 'twill not wcnrk till these 
heathen letters shall be graven upon it, which 
should eftsoons be done, an** the metal were but 
<Mice chilled. Hah I'' exclaimed he, cautiously 
touching it, ^^ *tis even now as cold as if it had 
been founded last St. Barnabas, and by this light 
it seems to move toward me as though the fiend 
were truly in it ; so 1 11 e'en .sit me down and 
£nidi the old Easterling's work for him, ere 
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I meet that wily knuve Dominic Mnder Bow- 
Steeple." 

In executing this part of the Talisman the 
young Goldsmith seemed to have additi<Hial 
skill given to his hand, and more than ordinary 
keenness to his graver, so that the whole in- 
scription was rapidly and fairly transferred to 
the base of the image ; which implied that the 
happiest moment had been taken for it's perfec- 
tion, when all the planetary influences were in 
favourable aspects. As he traced the last line, 
however, the figure suddenly fell with a loud 
noise upon the pavement of the laboratory, and 
stood erect upon the centre of a stone ; whilst 
the mould which enveloped it flew into a thou- 
sand atoms. 

^^ The fiend take these juggleries and the 
knave who made them !^ exclaimed Pierce, en* 
deavouring to lift, or even to wrench, the gifted 
iniage from the stone. ^' I 'm foully sped now, 
I trow, for here the figure stands as unmoveable 
as Cheap-Standard ! — By St. Thomas of Can« 
terbury, I might as well try to pluck up Powle's 
Cross ! — Mass ! now,^ continued he, still pull- 
ing lustily between each exclamation, ^Miow 
shall I unroot this golden devil ? Marry, I 'U 
e*en take tongs and fire-prong and wrench -up 

L 2 
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the Stone, and then hammer him off upon the 
anvil/' 

As his strength soon enabled him to effect 
this, the moment the stone was raised from 
the ground tlie figure fell from it ; and the 
cause of it's attachment was immediately shewn 
by the appearance of an antique golden cup 
and cover, filled with coins of the same metal, 
which had been buried beneath it. " Ho ! ho ! 
ho !'' said Pierce, " by my faith ! this spell 
works soon and bravely ; 'twere simply a for« 
tune to a man who should travel the world 
with it, and 'twere foul shame to leave it to be 
carried off by a losel Fleming. What lets, 
then, that I should take it for mine own with 
this gold, and quit West-Cheap, bully Touch- 
stone, and merry England, for a fairer world 
over the sea ? Mass ! and it shall be done 
eftsoons : I'll give one blow to the Easterlings 
with the good boys of Cheap in the morn, and 
'specially send Master Cornelius to a place 
where he can live without coin ; I'll shew me 
old Touchstone one foul turn for all his shrew- 
ish tricks ; and then to tlie sea ! to the sea ! 
wherever a barque can bear, or a wave can 
float me." 
With these most laudable and honest resolu- 
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tions, Master Pierce Malenfant carefully con- 
cealed the gold, and the Talisman ; let the 
stone . down agtdn into it^s cavity, and went 
forth to keep his appointment with Dominic 
BeadrolL Of this interview it is only impor- 
tant for the reader to know, that Pierce advised 
the Scribe to send two stout Apparitors from 
the Bishop of London early on the following 
morning, adding that it was now certain that 
Master Touchstone held intercourse with a 
magician and an evil spirit, for the discovery 
of concealed treasures ; and having made this 
arrangement, they adjourned to the other Ap- 
prentices at the Royal Rose. 

It was grey morning in the West-Cheap ere 
the ancient Goldsmith quitted Master Absolon 
of Bow-Bell, and took the road to his own 
dwelling, which he found wholly unguarded, 
and even deserted by his knavish Apprentice. 
Having drummed for some time impatiently 
on his portal, uttering a host of those gentle 
execrations which rose so readily to his tongue. 
Master Touchstone tried the lock, which soon 
yielded to his strength, the rather, that his ex- 
cellent deputy had never fastened it^ Within,, 
the whole place appeared in confusion ; and it 
was with many a vow of vengeance at a fitting 



sCttflon that the Goldsmith set about arranging 
and opening bis shop. Whilst he tras thus 
employed, two men, clothed in that clerical kind 
of habit generally worn by Summoners, Ap* 
paiitors, and other retainers of the Ecclesias- 
tical Law, came up to him and addressed him 
with,—** Gt}od morrow to ye, friend ; you are 
called Master Ignatius Touchstone, as we take 
it : there be ill reports of you abroad, for men 
say that you keep an evil spirit in your house 
here; and we have warrant to make inquisi- 
tion touching it, and to summon you to an-^ 
swer it." 

" Ye say truly. Masters,^ replied Touch- 
stone, in a careless and rough jesting tone; 
** I wot well that for nearly seven years I have 
had one of the foul fiend's own cockerells in 
my dwelling, in the form of a losel Apprentice ; 
howbeit, his heels have saved his bones this 
morning, seeing that he has run away altoge^ 
ther. And now, I trow, your errand is fairly 
sped, since I have answered ye ; and you may 
summon him as speedily as ye list.^ 

" Fair words, fair words, friend ;*" rejoined 
one of the Apparitors ; ** less gibing and more 
reverence ; for our Lord the Bishop would fain 
have some talk with you on this matter : one 
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Dominic BeadroU, a learned Scribe of Pater- 
noster-row, hath made oath on the ^Vangils that 
you are a conjuror." 

" That 's more than I 'd swear for him," an- 
swered Touchstone, " but were he here now, 
I'd write a broader and blacker text on his 
sconce for his leasing, than ever he penned in 
either missal or breviary.^ 

" Like enow, like enow,'' said the Appari- 
tor, advancing to seize him ; '^ sith men say that 
your arm is strong and your staff ready ; but 
you must come now with us with all speed to 
the Bishop at Powle's, and our fellows shall 
search your house anon."^ 

The Goldsmith had just grasped his staff, 
and certainly would have succeeded in effectu- 
ally repulsing the Apparitors, when Cornelius 
Zaubergoldt came hastily up and burst through 
the party into the house saying, ^^ Give place 
let me pass, I can salute no man, noW : it is the 
full hour of perfection, and the Talisman must 
be secured now or never ^ 

" Here 's an ungodly royster !'' cried the Ap- 
paritor, " by holy Powle ! this is the other 
sorcerer, let 's seize on him as he returns ;" and 
as he spake the German rushed forth from the 
laboratory, with all the most violent signs of 
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grief and disappointment in his looks, exclaiming 
'^ Lost ! lost ! the labour of years, and the work 
of immortals, all lost ! the holy figure destroyed, 
and the Spirit which dwelt in it, gone for ever ! 
False villain r continued he rushing violently to- 
wards Touchstone, ^' give me back my treasure, 
the mystic Talisman of St. Barnabas, which 
only last night I left within thy laboratory.'*' 

" Here 's a coil !" exclaimed Touchstone, 
^^ heie 's a goodly coil, indeed, for a man to 
break his fast upon ! first I' m to be yshent as a 
foul sorceror ; and then comes a mad old East- 
erling, whom I have humoured by working for 
him at all hours without guerdon, and charges 
me with the loss of his moonshine treasures ! for 
albeit he promised me mountains of gold for my 
labours, well I weened that I should have fewer 
coins than crosses. And so now, go tp« my 
Masters all ; an'' ye will eftsoons depart quietly, 
I will be well content to hold all your maltreat- 
ment but misprise ; but if ye do not now make 
away, why beware my baston. And for you, 
Master Cornelius, go ; take up your casket with- 
in, and get you hence.'' 

^* The fiend take the casket !" cried the Ger- 
man, ^.^ what is the casket, when the jewel is 
gone? I tell thee that only yesternight the 
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work was brought to perfection by the hand of 
thy disciple, for thou being absent wert rejected 
from the holy labour; and this morning I find, 
the matrix broken,. the casket void, and the 
Talisman of St. Barnabas rent from me! Mise-. 
rable man that I am ! where shall I look for 
my treasure? Thy disciple knew the good 
Spirit that dwelt in the work, and where is he ?*" 

" Then your riddle is soon read,'^ answered 
Touchstone^ ." the evil Spirit hath carried off 
the good one ; for I trow that he is fled ; and 
now, I wot, there only wants Bow-bell to toll, 
and the knaves of Cheap to cry clubs, to make 
a fair day's work of it,, seeing it hath begun so 
starkly." 

Even as he spake the bell from Bow-Church 
steeple began to ring out a loud and hasty note 
of alarm ; which, however, might be accounted 
for,, by knowing that before Master Touchy 
stone quitted the steeple, finding the Clerk 
nearly overpowered by the night's enjoyment, 
he had carefully blindfolded him, and stretched 
him on the hearth to recover. Master Abso- 
Ion's first thoughts turned to his duties, and 
finding all dark, without considering the hour, 
he supposed it to be about Curfew-time, and sa 
began to toll. The Citizens came hastily to- 

L 5 
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gether, but a previous alarm was already 
spread, that a riot had been commenced at the 
Stilyard, which was fearfully increasing. The 
insurgents consisted of parties from the several 
trades, which were, or were supposed to be, 
injured by the Easterlings, being chiefly Mer- 
cers, Clothiers, and Haberdashers ; aided by 
that numerous and quarrelsome class of Citi- 
zens, the Apprentices of London; of whom 
our friend Pierce Malenfant was one of the 
foremost. The Stilyard, or, more learnedly 
speaking, the Stael^ or Stapel Hoffj or Mart- 
house, was a large stone building on the banks 
of the Thames, a short distance above London^ 
Bridge, erected upon a spot which even yet 
bears the same name. Round this edifice, which 
the foreign merchants used as a. hall, were 
several other smaller buildings, some of which 
were of wood, occupied as dwellings and ware- 
houses; and towards which the tumultuous force 
more immediately advanced ; the riotous shouts 
,of their march becoming distinguishable into 
the verses of that song against the Flemings 
which we have already quoted, and the alarm- 
ing cries of " Clubs ! Clubs ! Down with the 
Easterlings !— Away with the dog Flemings! 
—Fire the Stilyard ! and carry the wares to 
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honester menu's houses ! — Rise men of London ! 
rise on the false Easterlings ! — Clubs! Clubs ! 
cry all, cry all r 

Nor were the actual depredations of these 
overheated artizana less ferocious than th^r 
clamorous advance ; since they instantly began 
to break open and plunder all the buildings 
where they could effect an entrance ; whilst the 
unhappy foreigners were saved from entire 
destruction only by the assistance of some 
Smiths and Carpenters who crossed over to 
them from Southwark. In the mean time, 
however, notice of the tumult had been sent to 
Master William Martin, the Lord Mayor, who 
hastily assembled the Sheriffs and principal Citi- 
zens, and increased the confusion at Touch- 
stone's house by calling on him for his aid, as- 
suring him that his Apprentice Pierce was one 
of the foremost of the rioters. The Lord 
Mayor^s engagement that Master Touchstone 
should be forthcoming to answer any charges, 
soon liberated him from the Apparitors ; and 
Cornelius having rushed out of the house the 
moment he heard of an attack upon the Stil- 
yard, the party hastened down to the scene 
of action; from which, however, most of the 
rioters fled on the arrival of the Civic forcey 
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though several others were taken and lodged in 
the Tower. 

Considerable destruction had, notwithstand- 
ing, already been effected ; several storehouses 
were partly broken down and despoiled ; and 
the dwelling of Zaubergoldt, being of wood, 
was in flames^ whilst the unhappy German dis- 
tracted with his losses was running wildly to- 
and-fro in front of it. " See ! see r he ex- 
claimed) pointing to Pierce Malenfant, in the 
hottest of the fray, with the Talisman of St. 
Barnabas suspended about his neck, ^^ see how 
the foul robber bears away the holy image of 
the Spirit of gold I — Ha ! now the wondrous 
influence works, and 'tis drawn to the fire by 
the gold which is burning within ! Holy Saints! 
how the fated youth climbs the blazing ruins ! 
— Wretch that I am, to behold the greatest 
treasure of the world perish before mine eyes ! 
Now he stands upon the roof ! — now the gold 
is attracted to that beneath ! — ^and now !" 

Cornelius sank senseless upon the ground as 
tlie unhappy Pierce Malenfant fell into the 
flames, dragged thither by the force of the 
Talisman which he wore ; but though the old 
German recovered, and even lived to a very 
considerable old age, his senses and tranquillity 
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were gone for ever ! It has been observed by 
some author, whose name has at this time 
escaped my memcn'y, that many a fact of Eng- 
lish History could be illustrated in the wilds of 
America ; and even so the streets of Venice have 
furnished some of the concluding particulars 
of this narrative of London ; for anciently, at the 
Carnival time, there was wont to come upon the 
Piazza di San Marco the figure of a tall vene- 
rable man, dressed in a torn, but rich,- Eastern 
habit, with a silver cross upon his breast, 
anxiously looking at every one, and then turn- 
ing disappointed away. He was commonly 
known by the name of the Mad Goldsmith of 
Milan ; and one who wrote of him in the 
sixteenth century, gave him this character, 
which, with the foregoing circumstances, makes 
it exceedingly probable that he could be no 
other than CorneUus Zaubergoldt. " Suche 
is my reporte of this straunge wanderer, and 
so shall he roame till deathe or Doomesday take 
him from the worlde. He hathe traversed o'er 
manie countries, and is well scene in manie 
tongues: but thoughe he mighte beholde the 
fairest sightes of the earthe, and coulde talke 
of it's moste approved marvailes, yet hathe he no 
eyes but to searche after that which he hathe 
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loste, and no spceche save to enquire if any 
man hathe founde his treasure.*^ 

For Master Touchstone it remains only to 
be recorded, that he soon cleared himself from 
aU charges of sorcery; though, whether it 
were from his conversation with the fiishop of 
London, or the terrific fate of his Apprentice, 
was never known, but from that day he was 
said to be an altered man ; seldom using his 
walking staff ad a weapon, and never swearing 
beyond "the foul fiend pick the bones of 
thee !'' The golden Chalice which the Talisman 
of St. Barnabas discovered in his laboratory, 
he bequeathed to the Goldsmiths^ Company, 
though it was lost in the Great Fire, after 
which also his other gifts ceased ; though the 
following extract from his ancient Testament, 
will, perhaps, be the best moral, and the best 
conclusion, which I can now put to this ex- 
tended narrative. " And forasmuche as grete 
and memorable thynges owghte not by manne 
to be sone forgotten, I give and bequeathe 
to the worshipfuU Companye of Gouldsmythes, 
a highe standyng Cuppe and cover all of the 
beste goulde, called Cornelius, in memorye of 
an Almayne of that name with whom I some- 
time had famylyartye : the sayd Cuppe to be 
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fylled with Sacke, and drunke from by all the 
Free Brothers of this Company on the Tues- 
day nexte before the Feast of -the Translation 
of Saynte Edwarde, yearly ; and I also give 
xs for a dinner for the sayd Companye to be 
held on that day for ever. In worthie memorie 
that on that day I sawe the sudden falle of 
prosperous vyllaynye, and howe yll-gotten 
ryches wyll oftentymes lead a man to daunger, 
and even unto deth.^^ 
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THE WEHR-WOLF: 



A LEGEND OF THE LIMOUSIN. 



The Wolf! the Wolf! 

JSsop's Fables. 

'Twas soothly said, in olden hours, 
That men were oft with wondrous powers 
Endow'd their wonted forms to change. 
And Wehr- Wolves wild abroad to range ! 
So Garwal roams in savage pride. 

And hunts for blood and feeds on men. 
Spreads dire destruction far and wide. 

And makes the forests broad his den. 

Maaie's Lai du Bisclavaret. 



The ancient Province of Poictou, in ^France, 
has long been celebrated in the annals of Ro- 
mance, as one of the most famous haunts of 
those dreadful animals, whose species is between 
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a phantom and a beast of prey ; and which are 
called by the Germans, Wehr- Wolves, and by 
the Frei^ch, Bisclavarets, or Loups Garoux> 
To the English, these midnight terrors are yet 
unknown, and almost without a name; but 
when they are spoken of in this country, they 
are called by way of eminence. Wild Wolves ! 
The common superstition concerning them is^ 
that they are men in compact with the Arch 
Enemy, who have the power of assuming the 
form and nature of wolves at certain periods. 
The hilly and woody district of the Upper Li- 
mousin, which now forms the Southern division 
of the Upper Vienne, was that particular part 
of the Province which the Wehr- Wolves were 
supposed to inhabit ; whence, like the animals 
which gave them their name, they would wan- 
der out by midnight, far from their own hills 
and mountains, and run howling through the 
silent streets of the nearest towns and villages, 
to the great terror of all the iFnhabitants ; whose 
piety, however, was somewhat increased by 
these ^up^natural visitations. 

There once stood in the suburbs of the Town 
of St. Yrieux, which is situate in those danger- 
ous parts of ancient Foictou, an old, but hand-^ 
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some, Maison-^e-Plaisance^ or, in plain English, 
a country-house, belonging by ancient descent 
to the young Baroness Louise Joliedame; who, 
out of a dread of the terrible Wehr- Wolves, 
a well-bred horror at the cAambres d Pantique 
which it contained, and a greater love for the 
gallant Court of Francis I., let the ChS-teau to 
strangers; though they occupied but a very 
small portion of it, whilst the rest was left un- 
repaired, and was rapidly falling to decay. One 
of the parties by whom the old mansion was 
tenanted, was a country Chirurgeon, named An- 
toine Du Pilon ; who, according to his own ac- 
count, wag not only well acquainted with the 
science pf Galen and Hippocrates, but was also 
a profound adept in those arts, for the learning 
of which some men toil their whole lives away, and 
are none the wiser ; such as Alchemy, converse 
with spirits, Magic, and so forth. Dr. Du Pilon 
had abundant leisure to talk of his knowledge 
at the little Cabaret of St. Yrieux, which hate 
the sign of the Chevalier Bayard's Arms, where 
he assembled round him many of the idler mem- 
bers of the town, the chief of whom were Cuir- 
bouilli, the Currier; Malbois, the Joiner; La 
Jacquette, the Tailor, and Nicole Bonvarlet, his 
Host, together with several other equally arrant 
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gossips^ who all swore roundly, at the end of 
each of their parleys, that Doctor Antoine du 
Filon was the best Doctor, and the wisest man in 
the whole world ! To remove, however, any won- 
der that may arise in the reader's mind, how a 
professor of such skill and knowledge should 
be left to waste his abilities so remote from the 
patronage of the great, it should be remarked, 
that in such cases as had already come before 
him, he had not been quite so successful as could 
have been expected, or desired ; since old Ge- 
nifr^de Corbeau, who was frozen almost double 
with age and ague, he kept cold and fasting, to 
preserve her from fever; and he would have 
cut off the leg of Pierre Faucille, the reaper, 
when he wounded his right arm in harvest time, 
to prevent the flesh from mortifying down- 
wards I 

In a retired apartment of the same deserted 
mansion where this mirror of Chirurgeons re- 
sided, dwelt a peasant and his daughter, who 
had come to St. Yrieux from a distant part of 
Normandy, and of whose history nothing was 
known, but that they seemed to be in the deep- 
est poverty ; although they neither asked relief, 
nor uttered a single complaint. Indeed they 
rather avoided all discourse with their gossiping 
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neighbours, and even with their fellow inmates, 
excepting so far as the briefest courtesy required; 
and as they were able, on entering their abode, 
to place a reasonable security for payment in 
the hands of old Gervais, the Baroness Jolie- 
darnels Steward, they were permitted to live in 
the old Chateau with little questioning, and less 
sympathy. The father appeared in general to 
be a plain rude peasant, whom poverty had 
somewhat tinctured with misanthropy ; though 
there were times when his bluntness towered, 
into a haughtiness not accordant with his pre- 
sent station, but seemed like a relique of a 
higher sphere from which he had fallen. He 
strove, and the very endeavour increased the. 
bitterness of his heart to mankind, to conceal 
his abject indigence, but that was too apparent 
to all, since he was rarely to be found at St. 
Yrieux, but led a wild life in the adjacent moun- 
tains and forests, occasionally visiting the town, 
to bring to his daughter Adele a portion of the 
spoil, which, as a hunter, he indefatigably sought 
for the subsistence of both. Adele, on the 
contrary, though she felt as deeply as her father 
the sad reverse of fortune to which they were 
exposed, had more gentleness in her sorrow, 
and more content in her humiliation. She 
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would, when he returned to the cottage, worn 
with the fatigue of his forest labours, try, but 
many times in vain, to bring a smile to his face, 
and consolation to his heart. " My father," she 
would say, " quit, I beseech you, this wearisome 
hunting for some safer employment, nearer home. 
You depart, and I watch in vain for your re- 
turn ; days and nights pass away, and you 
come not ! while my disturbed imagination will 
ever whisper the danger of a forest midnight, 
fierce howling wolves, and robbers still more 
cruel.'' 

" Robbers ! girl, sayest thou ?^ answered her 
father with a bitter laugh, "and what shall 
they gain from me, think ye ? is there aught in 
this worn-out gaberdine to tempt them ? Go 
to, Ad6le! I am not now Count Gaspar de 
Marcanville, the friend of the royal Francis, 
and a Knight of the Holy Ghost ; but plain 
Hubert, the Hunter of the Limousin ; and 
wolves, thou trowest, will not prey upon 
wolves." 

" But, dear my father," said Ad^le, em- 
bracing him, " I would that thou would'st seek 
a safer occupation nearer to our dwelling, for 
I would be by your side." 

" What would'st have me to do, girl ?" in- 
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terrupted Gaspar impatiently ; ^' would'st hare 
me put this hand to the sickle, or the plough, 
which has so often grasped a sword in the bat- 
tle, and a banner-lance in the tournament ? or 
shall a companion of Le Saint-Esprit become a 
fellow-handworker with the low artizans of this 
miserable town ? I tell thee Adele, that but 
for thy sake I would never again quit the 
forest, but would remain there in a savage 
life, till I forgot my language and my spe- 
cies, and became a Wehr-wolf, or a wild- 
buck r 

Such was commonly the close of their con- 
versation ; for if Adele dared to press her en- 
treaties farther, Gaspar, half frenzied, would not 
fail to call to her mind all the unhappy circum- 
stances of his fall, and work himself almost to 
madness by their repetition. He had in early 
life been introduced by the Count De Saintefleur 
to the Court of Francis I., where he had risen 
so high in the favour of his Sovereign, that he 
was continually in his society ; and in the many 
wars which so embittered the reign of that ex- 
cellent Monarch, De Marcanville^s station was 
ever by his side. In these conflicts, Gaspar'^s 
bosom had often been the shield of Francis, even 
in moments of the most imminent danger; and 
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the grateful King as often showered upon his 
deliverer those rewards, which, to the valiant 
and high-minded soldier, are far dearer than 
riches ; the glittering jewels of knighthood, and 
the golden coronal of the peerage. To that 
friend who had fixed his feet so loftily and se- 
curely in the slippery paths of a Court, Caspar 
felt all the ardour of youthful gratitude ; and 
yet he sometimes imagined, that he could per- 
ceive an abatement in the favour of De Sainte- 
fleur, as that of Francis increased. The truth 
was, that the gold and rich promises of the 
King's great enemy, the Emperor Charles V., 
had induced De Saintefleur to swerve from his 
allegiance; and he now waited but for a con- 
venient season to put the darkest designs in 
practice against his Sovereign. He also felt no 
slight degree of envy, even against that very 
person whom he had been the instrument of 
raising ; and at length an opportunity occurred, 
when he might gratify both his ambition and his 
revenge, by the same blow. It was in one of 
those long wars in which the French Monarch 
was engaged, and in which De Saintefleur and 
De Marcanville were his most constant com- 
panions, that they were both watching near his 
couch whilst he slept, when the former, in a low 
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tone of voice, thus began to sound the faith of 
the latter towards his royal master. 

*' What say'st thou, Gaspar, were not a 
prince'^s coronet and a king's revenue in Naples, 
better than thus ever toiling in a war that seems 
unending? Hearest thou, brave De Marcan- 
ville ? we can close it with the loss of one life 
only !^' 

" Queen of Heaven !" ejaculated Gaspar, 
" what is it thou would*st say, De Sainte- 
fleur ?^ 

" Say ! why that there have been other Kings 
of France before this Francis, and will be, when 
he shall have gone to his place. Thinkest thou 
that He of the double-headed black eagle would 
not amply reward the sword that cut this fading 
lily from the earth ?" 

*^ No more, no more, De Saintefleur !^ cried 
Gaspar ; " even from you, who placed me where 
I might flourish beneath that lily's shade, will 
I not hear this treason. Rest secure that I will 
not betray thee to the King ; my life shall sooner 
be given for thine ; but I will watch thee with 
more vigilance than the wolf hath when he 
watcheth the night-fold, and your first step to 
the heart of Francis shall be over the body of 
Gaspar De Marcanville." 
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" Nay, then,^ said Be Saintefleur aside, " he 
must be my first victim,^ and immediately draw- 
ing his sword, he cried aloud, ^^ What, ho ! 
guards ! treason T' — whilst Gaspar stood im- 
moveable with astonishment and horror. The 
event is soon related, for Francis was but too 
easily persuaded that De Marcanville was in re- 
ality guilty of the act about to have been perpe- 
trated by De Saintefleur ; and the magnanimity 
of Gaspar was such, that not one word which 
might criminate his former friend could be drawn 
from him, even to save his own life. The kind- 
hearted Francis, however, was unable to forget 
in a moment the favour with which for years he 
had been accustomed to look upon De Marcan- 
ville ; and it was only at the earnest solicitation 
of the Courtiers, many of whom were rejoiced at 
the thought of a powerful rival's removal, that 
he could be prevailed on to pass upon him even 
the sentence of degradation and banishment. 

Gaspar hastened to his Ch&teau, but the trea- 
sures which he was allowed to bear with him 
into exile were little more than his Rosalie and 
his daughter Adele; with whom he immured 
himself in the dark and almost boundless re- 
cesses of the Hanoverian Harz, where his fatigues 
and his sorrows soon rendered his gaunt and at- 
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tenuated form altogether unknown. In this 
savage retirement, he drew up a faithful narra- 
tion of De Saititefleur's treachery ; and in coh- 
iSrmation of it's truth, procured a certificate 
from his Confessor, Father ^gidius, — one of 
those holy men who of old were dwellers in fo- 
rests and deserts, — and directing it ^^ To the 
King,^ placed it in the hands of his wife, that 
if, in any of those hazardous excursions in which 
he engaged to procure their daily subsistence, 
he should perish, it might be delivered to Fran- 
cis, and his family thus be restored to their rank 
and estates, when his pledge to De Saintefleur 
could no longer be claimed. Years passed 
away, and, in the gloomy recesses of the Hercy- 
nian woods, Gaspar acquired considerable skill 
as a hunter : had it been to preserve his own 
life only, he had laid him calmly down upon 
the sod, and resigned that life to famine, or to 
' the hungry wolf; but he had still two objects 
which bound him to existence, and therefore in 
the chase the wild-buck was too slow to escape 
his spear, and the bear too weak to resist his 
attacks. 

His fate, notwithstanding, preyed heavily 
upon him^ and often brake out in fits of vehe- 
ment passion, and the most bitter lamentations ; 
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which at length so wrought upon the grief- Worn 
frame of Rosalie de Marcanville, that about ten 
years after Gaspares exile, her death left him a 
widower, when his daughter Ad^le was scarcely 
eighteen years of age. It was then, with a mix- 
ture of desperation and distress, that De Mar- 
canyille determined to rush forth from his soli- 
tucle into France, and, careless of the fate which 
might await him for returning from exile unre- 
called, to advance even to the Courts and laying 
his papers at the foot of the throne, to demand 
the Ordeal of Combat with De Saintefleur; but 
when he had arrived at the woody Province of 
the Upper Limousin, bis purpose failed him, as 
he saw in the broad day-light, which rarely enter- 
ed the Harz Forest, the afflicting changes which 
ten years of the severest labour, and the most 
heartfelt sorrow, had made upon his form. He 
might, indeed, so far as it regarded all recoUec* 
tions of his person, have safely gone even into 
the Court of Francis; but Caspar also saW, 
that in the retired forest surrounding St. Yrieux, 
he might still reside unknown in his beloved 
France ; that under the guise of a hunter, he 
could still provide for the support of his gentle 
Adi^le ; and that, in the event of his death, she 
would be considerably nearer to her Sovereign^! 

M 2 
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l^bode. It was, then, in consequence of these 
reasons, that De MaFcanTille employed a part 
of his small remaining property, in securing a 
residence in the dilapidated Ch&teau, as it has 
been already mentioned. 

It was some time after their arriyal, that the 
inhabitants of the Town of St. Yrieux were 
alarmed by the intelligence, that a Wehr-Wolf, 
or perhaps a troop of them, certainly inhabited 
the woods of the Limousin. The most terrific 
bowlings were heard in the night, and the wild 
rush of a chase swept through the deserted 
streets ; yet tlie townspeople — according to the 
most approved rules for acting where Wehr- 
Wolves are concerned, — ^never once thought of 
sallying forth in a body, and with weapons, and 
lighted brands, to scare the monsters from their 
prey ; but, adding a more secure fastening to 
every window, which is the Wehr-Wolf 's usual 
entrance, they deserted such as had already fal- 
len their victims, with one brief expression of 
pity for themj and many a '* Dieu me benit r for 
themselves. It was asserted, too, that some of 
the country people, whose dwellings came more 
immediately into contact with the Limousin fo- 
rests, had lost their children, whose lacerated 
remains, afterwards discovered in the woods. 
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only half devoured, plainly denoted them td 
have fallen the prey of some abandoned Wehr* 
Wolf! 

It is not surprising, that in a retired toWn, 
where half the people were without employment^ 
and all were thorough-bred gossips, and lovers 
of wonders, that the inroads of the Wehr- 
Wolves formed too important an epoch in their 
history, to be passed over without a due discus- 
sion. Under pretence, therefore,' of being a 
protection to each other, many of the people of 
St. Yrieux, and especially the worthy conclave 
mentioned at the beginning of this history, were, 
almost eternally, convened at the Chevalier Ba^ 
yard^s Arms ; talking over their nightly terrors, 
and filling each other with such affright, by the 
repetition of many a lying old tale upon the 
same subject, that, too much alarmed to part, 
they often agreed to pass the night over Nicole 
Bonvarlet^s wine-flask and blazing fagots. Up- 
on a theme so intimately connected with magical 
lore as is the history of Wehr- Wolves, Dr. An~ 
toine Du Filon discoursed like a Solomon ; 
dting, to the great edification and wonder of his 
hearers, such hosts of authors, both sacred and 
profane, that he who should but have hinted, 
that the Wehr- Wolves of St. Yrieux were sim- 
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ply like other Wolves, would have found as little 
gentleness in his hearers, as he would have ex- 
perienced from the animals themselves. 

" Well, my masters !'' began Bonvarlet, one 
evening when they were met, " I would not, for 
a tun of malmsey wine now, be in the Limou^n 
forest to-night ; for do ye hear how it blusters 
and pours ? By the Ship of St. Mildred ! in a 
wild night like this, there ^s no place in the world 
like your hearth-side in a goodly auberge, with 
a merry host and good liquor ; both of whidi, 
neighbours, ye have to admiration.*** 

" Aye, Nicole," repHed Cuirbouilli, " it's a 
foul night, truly, either for man or cattle ; and 
yet I 'U warrant ye that the Wehr- Wolves will 
be out inH, for their skin is said to be the same 
as that the Fiend himself wears ! and that would 
shut you out water, and storm, and wind, like 
a castle-wall. Mass, now! but it would be 
simply the making of my fortune, an' I could 
but get one of their hides !" 

** Truly, for a churl,^ began Dr. Du Filon, 
^^ an unlettered artizan, thy wish sheweth a 
pretty wit ; for a cloak made from the skin of a 
Wehr-Wolf, would for ever defend it's wearer 
from all other Wolves, and all animals that your 
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Wcdves feed upon : even^ as Pythagoras writeth, 
that on^ holdiDg the eye of a Wolf in his hand, 
shall scare away from him all weaker creatures ; 
for like as the sight of a Wolf doth terrify — ^" 

^^ Hark, neighbours ! did ye hear that cry ? 
it is a Wehr-Wolf s bark !^ exclaimed Jerome 
Mallxns, starting from his settle. 

" Aye, by the Bull of St. Luke ! did I, friend 
Jerome,** returned Bonvarlet, *' surely the great 
Fiend himself can make no worser a howling ; 
I even thought Hwould split the very rafters last 
night, though I deem that they Ve of good sea- 
soned fir.'' 

" There thou errest again," said the Doctor 
in a pompous tone to the last speaker^ '^ Oh ! 
ye rustics, whom I live with as Orpheus did 
with the salvages of Thracia, whence is it that 
ye possess such boundless stupidity? Thou 
sayest, Jerome Malbois, that they bark, and, 
could I imagine, that shooting in the dark, thou 
had*st hit on the Greekish phrase which calls 
them ^uxTfgi voi Kavig^ or Dogs of the Night, 
I could say thou had said wisely : but now I 
declare that thou hast spoken full ignorantly, 
right woodenly, Jerome Malbois '; thou art be*- 
yond thy square, friend joiner ; thou hast over* 
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stepped thy rule, good Carpenter. Doth not 
the great Albertus bear testimony, Oh, most 
illiterate! that Wolves bark not, when he saith, — 

' Ast Lupus ipse vlulat, frendit agrestis aper/ 

which for thine edification is, in the vulgar 
tongue, — 

But the Wolf doth loudly howl^ and the boar his teeth 

doth grind. 
Where the wildest plains are spread before, and forests 

rise behind. 

Et idem Auctor^ and the same Author also saith, 
wliich maketh yet more against thee, O mentis 
inops ! 

' Per noctem resonare Lupus, vlulantilms urbes.' 
which in the common is 

The M'olf by night through silent cities prowls. 
And makes the streets resound with hideous howls. 

And doth not Servius say the like in a verse 
wherein I opine he hints at Wehr- Wolves? 
* Flulare, canum est furiare' — to howl is the 
voice of dogs and furies: — thus findest thou, 
Faber sciolus ! that here we have an agreement 
touching the voice of wolves, which is low and 
mournful, and therefore the word Vlulatus is 
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fitly applied as an imitation thereof. Your 
Almaine says Heulen; the Frenchman naith 
Hurler ; and the Englishman, with a conglome- 
ration of sounds as bad as the Wolf's own^ call- 
eth it howling." 

" By the holy Dog of Tobias r ejaculated 
Bonvarlet, ^^ and I think our Doctor speaketh 
all languages, as he had had his head broken 
with a brick from the Tower of Babel, and all 
the tongues had got in at once. But where 
think ye Monsieur, that these cursed Loups 
Garoux came from ? Are they like unto other 
Wolves, or what breed be they ?" 

" Nicole Bonvarlet,^ again began the untired 
Doctor, after taking a long draught of the 
flask, ^* Nicole Bonvarlet, I perceive thou hast 
more of good literature than thy fellows ; for 
not only dost thou mark erudition when it is 
set before thee, but thou also wisely distrustest 
thine own knowledge, and questionest of those 
who are more learned than thou. Touching thy 
demand of what breed are the Wehr- Wolves, 
be this mine answer. Thou knowest, that if ye 
ask of a shepherd how he can distinguish one 
sheep from another, he tells you that even in 
their faces he seeth a distinctio secretio^ the 
which to a common observer is not visible ; and 
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thusi wheB the vulgar see a wolf, they can but 
say it is a wolf, and there endeth their cunning. 
But, by the Lion of St. Mark ! if ye ask one 
skilled in the knowledge of four-footed animals, 
he shall presently discourse to you of the genus 
and species thereof; make known ifs haunts 
and history, display it's occult properties, and 
give you a lection upon all that your ancient 
and modem authors have said concerning it.*" 

^^ By the .Mass now !^ interrupted La Jar 
quette, ^^ and I woUJd fain know the habit in 
which your Loup Garoux vests him when he is 
not in his wolfish shape; whether he have 
slashed cuishes, and — 
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Peace, I pray you peace, good Tailleur," 
said Doctor Antoine ; ^^ it is but rarely that I 
speak, and even then my discourse is brief, and 
therefore I beseech you not to mar the words 
of wisdom whidi are seldom heard, with thy 
folly which men may listen to hourly. Touch- 
ing your Wolves, honest friends, as I was say- 
ing, there are five kinds, as Oppianusnoteth in 
his Admoniticm to Shepherds; of the which, two 
sorts that rove in the countries of Swecia and 
the Visigoths, are called Acmonof, but of these 
I will not now speak, but turn me unto those 
of whose spedes is the Wehr-Wolf. The first 
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ig named To^mrspj or the Shooter, for that he 
runneth fast, is very bold^ howleth fearfully—'' 

" There is the cry again I'' exclaimed Mal- 
bcns, and as the sounds drew nearer^ the Doc- 
tor's audience evinced symptoms of alarm, 
which were rapidly increasing, when a still 
louder shriek was heard close to the house. 

*' What, ho ! within there f cried a voice, 
evidently of one in an agony of terror, *^ axC ye 
be men, open the door !'' and the next moment 
it was burst frcnn it's fastenings by the force of 
a human body falling against it, which dropped 
without motion upon the floor ! 

The confusion which this accident created 
may weU be imagined; the Doctor, greatly 
alarmed, retreated into the fire-place, whence 
he cried out to the equally scared rustics, ^^ It's 
a Wehr-Wolf in a human shape, don't touch 
him, I tell you, but strike him with a fire-fork 
between the eyes, and he 11 turn to a Wolf, 
and run away ! You, Cuirbouilli, out with thy 
knife, and flay me a pie^e of his neck, and 
you '11 see the thick wolf-hide under it. For 
the love of the Saints, neighbours, take care of 
yourselves, and — '" 

.<f Peace, Master Doctor," said Bonvarlet, the 
only <me of the party that had ventured near 
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the stranger, *^ he breathes yet, for he ^s a Chris- 
tian man, like as we are.*^ 

" Don't you be too sure of that,*' replied 
Du Filon ; ^^ ask him to say his Creed, and his 
Pater-Noster in Latin." 

" Nay, good my master," returned the hu- 
mane host, pouring some wine down the stran- 
ger's (;hroat, and bearing his reviving body to 
the hearth, ^^ he can scarce speak his mother- 
tongue, and therefore he 's no stomach for Latin, 
so come, thou prince of all Chirurgeons, and 
bleed me him ; and when he comes too, why 
e'en school him yourself." 

Doctor Antoine Du Filon advanced from 
his retreat, with considerable reluctance, to 
attend upon his patient, who was richly hap- 
bited in the luxuriant fashion of the Court of 
Francis, and appeared to be a middle-aged 
man, of handsome features, and commanding 
presence. As the Doctor, somewhat reassured, 
began to remove the short cloak to find out the 
stranger'^s arm, he started back with affright, 
and actually roared with pain at receiving a 
deep scratch from the huge paw of a Wolf, 
which apparently grew out from his shoulder ! 
^^ Avaunt thee, Sathanas !" ejaculated Du Fi- 
lon, ^^ I told ye how it would be, my masters, 
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that this cursed Wehr-Wolf would bleed us 
6rst By the Porker of St. Anthony ! Blessed 
beast ! and he bath clawed me from the 
Biceps Flexor Cubili^ down to the Os Lunarts 
even as a Peasant would plough up a fur- 
row!" 

*' Ha, ha, ha !^ laughed Bonvarlet, holding 
up the dreaded Wolf's paw, which was yet 
bleeding, as if it had been recently separated 
frwn the animal, — " Here ''s no Wehr-Wolf, 
but a brave Hunter, who hath cut off this 
goodly fore-hand in the forest, with his couteau- 
de-K^hasse; but soft,^ he added, throwing it 
aside, "he recovers!'" 

" Pierre ! — Henri !'' said the stranger, re- 
covering, •* where are ye ? How far is the 
King behind us ? — Ha ! what place is this ? 
and who are ye ?^ he continued, looking 
round. 

" This, your good worship, is the Chevalier 
Bayard's Arms, in the Town of St. Yrieux, 
where your Honour fell, through loss of blood, 
as I guess by this wound. We were fain to keep 
the door barred, for fear of the Wehr-Wolves ; 
and we half deemed your Lordship to be one, 
at first sight of the great paw you carried, but 
now, I judge you brought it from the forest.** 
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^' Aye ! yes, thou art in the right on%^ said 
the stranger, recollecting himself, ^^ ^tw&s in the 
forest ! I tell thee, Host, that I have this night 
looked upon the Arch-Demon himself!*^ 

" Apage, Lucifer !** ejaculated Du Pilon, de* 
voutly crossing his breast, " and have I received 
a claw from his fore-foot ! I feel the enchant- 
ment of Lycanthropy coming over me ; I shall 
be a Wehr-Wolf myself shortly, for what saith 
Hornhoofius, in his Treatise De DiaboUs, lib. 
xiv. cap. 88, — they who are torn by a Wehr- 
Wolf — OK me ! Oh me { Libera nos Domme ! 
Look to yourselves, neighbours, or I shall raven 
upon ye all."" 

" I pray you. Master Doctor,** said Bonvar- 
let, ^' to let his Lordship tell us his story first, 
and then we *11 hear your^s. How was it, fair 
sir ? but take another cup of wine first.*' 

" My tale is brief,*' answered the stranger ; 
^^The King is passing to-night through the 
Limousin, and, with two of my attendants, I 
rode forward to prepare for his coming ; when, 
in the darkness of the wood, we were separated, 
and as I galloped on alone, an enormous Wolf, 
with fiery flashing eyes« leaped out of a brake 
before me, with the most fearful bowlings, and 
rushed on me with the speed of Ughtning.'* 
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Aye,^ interrupted Du Pilon, ^'as I told 
ye, they are called, in the Greekish phrase, 
NuxTfpi yo« EM¥§$f Dogs of the Night, because 
oi their howlings, and Toj^iurf^, for that they 
shoot along.*^ 

^' Now I pray your honour to proceed, and 
heed not the Dactor,*^ said Bonvarlet 
. ^* As the Wolf leaped upon my horse," con* 
tinned the stranger, ^^ I drew my couteau-de- 
cfaasse, and severed that huge paw which you 
found upon me; but*as the violence of the 
blow made the weapon fall, I caught up a large 
forked branch of a tree, and struck the animal 
upon the forehead ; upon which my horse be- 
gan to rear and plunge, for where the Wolf 
stood, I saw, by a momentary glimpse of moon- 
light, the form of an ancient enemy, who had 
lon^ since been banished from France, and 
whom I believe to have died of Famine in the 
Har2i Forest f 

" Lo you there now i" cried Du Pilon, ** a 
blow between the eyes with a forked stick ; — 
said I not so from Fhilo-Daimones, lib* xcii ? 
Oh! I^m condemned to be a Wehr-Wolf of a 
verity, and I shall eat those of my most intimate 
acquaintance the first.— -Masters look to your- 
selves; — Oh dies itifelix! Oh unhappy man 
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that I am !^ and with these words he rushed 
out of the cottage. 

" I think the very Fiend 's in Monsieur the 
Doctor to-night," cried the Host, " for here 
he's gone off without dressing his honour's 
wound," 

*^ Heed not that, friend, but do thou provide 
torches, and assistance, to meet the King ; my 
hurt is but small ; but when my horse saw the 
apparition I told you of, he bounded forward 
like a wild Russian colt, dragging me through 
all the briars of the forest^ for there seemed a 
troop of a thousand wolves howling behind us ; 
and at the verge of it he dropped lifeless, and 
left me, still pursued, to gain the town, weak 
and wounded as I was !^' 

" St. Denis be praised now !'' said Bonvarlet, 
"you shewed a good heart, my Lord; but we'll 
at once set out to meet the King, so neigh- 
bours, take each of ye a good pine fagot off 
the hearth, and call up more help as you go ; 
and Nicolette and Madelene will prepare for 
our return." 

" But," asked the stranger, " where 's the 
WolTs paw that I brought from the forest T*' 

" I cast it aside, my Lord," answered Bon- 
varlet, ^' till you had recovered, but I would 
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fain beg it of you as a gift, for I will hang it 
over my fire-place, and have it's story made into 
a song by Rowland the Minstrel, and — Mother 
of God ! what is this ?*** continued he, putting 
into his guest's hand a human arm, cut ofi* at 
the elbow, vested in the worn-out sleeve of a 
hunter's coat, and bleeding freshly at the part 
where it was dissevered ! 

" Holy St. Mary !" exclaimed the stranger, 
r^arding the hand attentively, '^this is the 
arm of Caspar de Marcanville, yet bearing the 
executioner's brand burnt in the flesh ! and he 
is a Wehr-Wolf !" 

" Why," said Bonvarlet, « that 's the habit 
worn by the melancholy Hunter, whose daugh- 
ter lives at the ruined Chateau yonder. He 
rardy comes to St. Yrieux, but when he does, 
he brings more game than any ten of your gen- 
tlemen-huntsmen ever did. Come, we '11 go seek 
the daughter of this Man-Wolf, and then on to 
the forest, for this fellow deserves a stake, and 
a bundle of fagots, as well as ever Jeanne 
d'Arc did, in my simple thinking." 

They then proceeded to Adele, at the dila- 
pidated Chfiteau, and her distress at the forego- 
ing story may better be conceived than describ- 
ed ; yet she offered not the slightest assistance 
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to accompanying them to the forest; thouja^ 
when one of the party mentioned their expected 
meeting with the King, her eyes became sud^* 
denly lighted up, and, retiring for a moment, 
she expressed herself in readiness to attend 
them« At the skirts of the forest they found 
an elderly man, of a strange quaint appearance 
couching in the fern like a hare ; who call^ 
out to them in a squeaking voice, that was at 
once familiar to all, ^' Take care of yoiurBelye% 
good people, for I am a Wehr-Wolf, and shall 
speedily spring upon some of ye.^ 

^^ Why that's our Doctor, as I am a nnful 
man," cried Bonvarlet, " let's try his own cure 
upon him. Neighbour Malbois, give me a 
tough forked branch, and 1^11 disenchant him, I 
warrant ; and you, Cuirbouilli, out with your 
knife, as though you would skin him :'^ — ^and 
then he continued aloud, — ^^ Oh ! honest friend, 
you're a Wehr-Wolf, are you ? why then I '11 
dispossess the D^idl that 's in you. — ^You shall 
be flayed, and then burned for a wizard.'' 

With that the rustics of St. Yrieux, who 
enjoyed the jest, fell upon the unhappy Doctor, 
and, by a sound beating, and other rough 
usage, so convinced him that he was not a 
Wehr-Wolf, that he cried out, — " Praised be 
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St. Gregory,' I am a whole man agam ! Lo I 
am healed ! but my bones feel wondrous sore. 
Who is he that hath cured me ? — ^by the Mass 
I am grievously bruised ! — thanks to the sera^ 
phical Father Francis, the Devil hath gone out 
of me I** 

Whilst the peasants were engaged in search- 
ing for the Eing^s party, and the mutilated 
Wolf, the stranger, who was left with Ad^le de 
Marcanville, fainted through loss of blood; 
and, as she bent over him, and staunched his 
wounds with her scarf, he said, with a faint 
voice, — ** Fair one ! who is it thinkest thou 
whom thou art so blessedly attending?^ 

" I wot not,'* answered she, '* but that thou 
art a man. 

** Hear me then, and throw aside these ban- 
dages for my dagger, for I am thy father^s 
ancient enemy, the Count de^ Saintefleur !*' 

** Heaven forgive you, then !** returned 
Ad61e, '^ for the time of vengeance belongs to 
it only/' 

^^ And it is come,*^ cried a loud hoarse voice, 
as a large Wolf, wounded by the loss of a fore- 
paw, leaped upon the Count, and put an end 
to his existence. At the same moment, the 
royal train, which the peasants had discovered, 
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rode up vith flambeaux, and a Knight vith 
a large partizan made a blow at the Wolf3 
whom Adele vainly endeavoured to preserve, 
since the stroke was of sufficient power to 
destroy both. The Wolf gave one terrific 
howl, and fell badiwards in the form of a tall 
gaunt man, in a Imnter'^s dress ; whilst Ad^le, 
drawing a packet from her bosom, and offering 
it to the King, saftk lifeless upon the body of 
her father, Gaspar de Marcanville, the Wehr* 
Wolf of LimpUsin. 
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THE CROSS-KEYS TRAGEDY: 



A LEGEND OF GRACE-CHURCH STREET. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

In process of time^ Playing became an occupation, 
and many there were that followed it for a livelihood ; 
and^ what was worse^ it became the occasion of much 
sin and evil; great multitudes of people^ especially 
youths in Queen Elizabeth's reign^ resorting to these 
Plays; and^ being commonly acted on Sundays and 
/estivab, the Churches were forsaken^ and the Play- 
houses thronged. Great Inns were used for this pur- 
pose^ which had secret chambers^ and places, as well as 
open stages and galleries. 

Strype's Additions to Stow's Surtiy 

OF London. 



It was an observation made by *^ the melan- 
choly Jaques," which was, doubtless, incited by 
the beautiful sylvan loneliness of Ardenne, that 
he could " suck melancholy out of a song, as a 
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weasel sucks eggs/' In like manner, too, a long 
acquaintance with London, as well pedestrian 
as literary, has enabled me to extract sentiment, 
romance, and interest, from it^s narrowest 
streets, and most despicable passages ; it^s bu- 
siest thoroughfares, and if s most desolated pre- 
cincts; nay, even in the rudest, most selfish, 
and illiterate of if s inhabitants, I see, or think 
I see, something which dignifies them, because 
they are residents in mine ancient and beloved 
London. With this character of mind I rove 
through the City ; and then do those old scenes 
and times, which I have so long studied, rise 
to my recollection, and almost to my very sight, 
according to that part of it through which I 
am wandering. Thus, if I be walking in Smith- 
field, all the bestial sounds and execrations, the 
crowding of gra?:iers, and the swaggering of 
their drovers, disappear ; and the verdant field 
rises to my view, as it looked when the blood of 
the martyrs watered it with immortality. I 
turn me into Cheapside, and, in place of the 
clamorous noise and confusion of quarrelling 
charioteers, which mark every hour of the day, 
my fancy raises some goodly pageant placed 
over against the Church of St. Mary-Ie-Bow ; 
or pictures to me the gay equestrians of a Co- 
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ronation-progress, shining in the royal liveries, 
and prancing gently, with ringing bridle-bits, 
ai<M]g a street lined with tapestry, and having 
every house decorated with many a massive and 
antique vessel of silver or gold. If I look me 
into the Exchange, notwithstanding ^' the busy 
hum of men,^ with which it is wont to resound, 
to my imagination it^s four galleries are all re- 
stored, and many a fair citizen appears seated 
in her miUiner^s shop, above the crowd of cloak- 
ed and booted merchants, who form the congre- 
gation below. Even the silence of St. Paul's 
Church, is, for me, brok^i by the return of it's 
long vanished walkers ; Tower-Hill yet shows 
me it's former executions ; London Bridge be- 
comes an old street stretched across the Thames; 
and even the wide Inn-yards of the Tabard, in 
Southwark, the Cross-Keys, in Gracechurch 
Street, La Belle Sauvage, in Ludgate Hill, and 
the Bull, in Bishopsgate Street, are again filled 
with the stages, performers, and audiences, of 
the ancient London Drama. 

There seem to have been but few authors 
who have imagined that the spirit of Romance 
could ever have existed in the tumult and vul- 
garityof an Inn-yard ; and yet, whoever con- 
siders sHall find that two such places have been 
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thus immortalized ; for that which Chaucer has 
done for the Tabard of Southwark, Shakspeare 
has effected for a nameless hostel in Rochester ; 
and I would willingly, following these resplen- 
dent exemplars, together with others which 
might be adduced, regain, from the maw of 
Oblivion, some of those ancient scenes, which 
once made so famous the Inn-yards of our City. 
Come back, then, ye spirits of the ancient 
Hosts ! and inspire my tale with vivid descrip- 
tions of yourselves, and of your ancient resi- 
dences, for this story do I dedicate to you ! 
And chiefly you do I invoke, ye patrons of ** an 
hundred mery talys,'* Quixotte's jovial landlord, 
and mine Host of the never-d}ring Tabard ! 
Oh [inspire me, then, with skill to amend and 
beguile the voyage of life by the Romance of 
an old Inn-yard, once famous in dramatic his- 
tory, and [still beloved by me, as we love even 
the dead, not for that which they are, but for 
that which they once have been. 

Most of the streets of London, before the 
Great Fire, consisted of lines of old and low 
timber houses, having their gables connected 
together towards the interior, and their lower 
parts occupied by shops, or rather open spaces 
without windows, overshadowed by penthouses^ 
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and entered by a hatch, or half^loor. The line 
of roofs, which generally continued in an un- 
interrupted zig-zag, was, however, occasionally 
broken by a wooden gateway, or a building of 
broader dimensions than the others, surmount- 
ing a passage covered over with a wooden roof, 
leading to the yard of a Hostel, which v^as 
commonly filled with packages and carriages of 
every species, and surrounded by several tiers 
of galleries, according to the present custom, 
leading to the lodging-rooms of the Inn. These 
galleries were ascended by a lofty, but narrow, 
staircase, of stone, without bannisters, which, ^rjiv^* 

leading out of the Inn-yard, was common to .'*.•*-.:" 

the whole building : they had rude, but massive, 
wooden fronts and pillars; and they were co-> 
vered over by a broad tiled penthouse, which, 
in some degree, sheltered them from the weather. 
Against the outside wall of the Hostel appeared 
the sign by which it was known, either fairly 
carved in oak or stone, or delineated with much 
grptesqueness of art upon a panel ; in addition 
to which^ to guard against all misconceptions, 
the name of the matter represented, and the 
date of the year when it was first erected, were, 
very considerately, added beneath it. The Iniv. 
yards of an earlier period, however, that is to 
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say, of a part of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, were made large, not merely as the 
general receptacles of wearied travellers, tilted 
steeds, carriers' wains, and loaded packhorses ; 
no, verily, for before the Drama possessed ^^ a 
local habitation,'' Plays and Mysteries were per* 
formed, on moveable stages, in the spacious areas 
of these Hostels. But as this circumstance 
is very* happily detailed by a favourite writer 
of the present day, in such terms as cannot be 
improved, I shall extractthe passage upon one of 
tirose principles on which the wise Selden per^ 
mitted of such plagiarisms, namely, to ^' Quote 
such authors as are usually read, sometimes for 
' a free expression, and then I give the author his 
due, and gain myself praise by reading him.^ 

" I was pleased too,'' says Mr. Geofirey 
Crayon, — ^in the second voluine of his " Brace- 
bridge Hall^ — ^^at noticing, that thou^ the 
present Inn, {the Talboty in Southwark^ was 
comparatively modern, yet the form of the okL 
Inn Was preserved. There were galleriesround 
the yard, as in old times, on which opened the 
chambers of the guests. To these ancient Inns 
have Antiquaries ascribed the present forms of 
our.' Theiatres. Plays were ori^naUy acted in 
Inn-yards. The guests lolled over the galle- 
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lies, wliich answered to our moderp dress cir- 
cle; the critical mob clustered in the yard, 
instead of the pit ; and the groups^ gating from 
the gain^et windows, were no bad representatives 
of the gods of the ddlling gallery. When, 
therefore, the Drama grew important enough to 
have a house of it's own, the architects took a 
hint for it's con9truction from the yard of the 
ancient Hostel.^ 

Such were the purposes of our fair and wide 
Inn-yardS) in ihe olden time ; and history yet 
preserves the names of several that were pecu- 
liarly celebrated for their dramatic exhibitions: 
indeed, to such a degree^ that Stephen Grosson 
observes^ that several inhabitants of London 
petitioned Queen Eheabetii that their temporary 
ficaffdlds might be taken down,- and the players 
themselves ejected- from the City. One of the 
Imis at which this ruthless work of reformation 
wius effected, was that of the Cross Keys, in the 
street of St. Mary the -Gracious ; agiunst which, 
we may well imagine the rising sect of the 
Puritans to have had no littie hatred, on ac- 
count of it's Papistical sign. Howbeit, the Inn 
yet stands, and the sign yet remains ; though 
it*s dramatic glories can be said to live only in 
the following story. 
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It was upon the eve of a lovely Whit-Mon« 
day, in the year 1558, that a. young and an 
elderly traveller, bearing evident signs of long 
journeying and residence in foreign countries, 
entered under the high wooden gateway of the 
Cross-Keys, in Gracious Street, and. rang the 
bell loudly for the Chamberlain. The Hostel 
was crowded ; for it was holiday-time, and there 
was a Mystery, that was to la$t the whole of 
Whitsun-week, being played in the yard, under 
the especial protection of Bishop Bonner, who, 
to speak truth, however, was not greatly attach- 
ed to these entertainments. The officer who was 
summoned) knowing all this, and that he had but 
little lodging-room for any new comers, was not 
particularly attentive to his bell, but kept on his 
gossip with Bafe, the Ostler, and others, who were 
criticising the. merits of that day's performance. 

^^ It was all stark naught, J tell y^ Master 
Chamberlain!^ began the blue-coated Serving- 
man of Alderman Weazy, of Langboume Ward, 
" for there was neither Sathanas, nor a Vice ; 
and I pray ye what disport may be had without 
them r 

*^ Ye say well, good friend Truckle,*' repljed 
the Chamberlain, *^ your 'Mystery-plays were 
another guess sort of merriment when I was a 
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boy, and stood between my father's legs to see 
Noe^s Flood at the Black Bull, in Bishopsgate. 
Oh ! but it was a merry sight to look at Sa^ 
tbanas, which was played by Guy Biginth^- 
bones, the Yeoman. He had on his head a pair 
of outlandish deer's horns, painted red ; and he 
was wrapped in the hide of a black ox, with a 
long' tail, and he had— What a plague ! more 
travellers ringing at our gate, look to ^em Rafe 
Ostler. — He had a foul vizor upon his face too, 
with fiery eyes, long ears, and a tongue of red 
cloth, that he lolled out ever and anon. — Go to, 
Rafe Ostler, thou knowest we Ve not lodging left 
for a mule, and these guests be afoot. — And so 
the Vice, ye mind, was fairly dressed in a pie- 
coloured suit, with hawks^ bells all about, that 
made goodly music to his caperings; and he 
would oft leap upon Sathanas his back, and ride 
him, and baste him with his wooden sword, un- 
til he roared again ! — Pilgrims from Palestine ! 
say est thou ? then we may not send them away, 
seeing that the Bishop hath given them indul- 
gence that come to the Whitsun Mysteries. 
Well, for charity, they may e'en sit down on 
this bench in the yard all night ; and the lar- 
derer shall send them out a bowl of lentile pot- 
tage, as it^s festival time. — And so, as t was 
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saying, Master Truckle, when Noe had made 
as though he had built the ark, his wife was 
loath to go therein, and so she gives him a 
swingeing clout o' the ear, when be — " 

The never^nding tale of the Chamberlain 
was here broken in upon by the appearance of 
the two travellers, for whose accommodation he 
had so liberally provided. The elder of them 
was habited in a pilgrim's brown gown, having 
two escallop shells sewed upon the cape ; whilst 
St. Peter's Keys^ formed of red doth, appeared 
upon the back. He wore, on his head, that ill* 
shaped species of hairy cap, so common to pil« 
grims, and the lower order of the people, down 
to the seventeenth century; his feet were shod 
with strong leather sandals, and in his hand he 
carried that singular staff, with a hook and 
pike, peculiar to Palmers, which they adopted 
from their patron Saint, James of Compostella. 
To a leathern girdle about his waist hung a 
round earthen bottle, a pouch of camel-skin, 
and a consecrated rosary, forined from the wood 
of the true cross ; a small golden ims^ge of the 
Virgin was suspended from his breast, and a 
branch of faded palm was fastened in tlie front 
of his hat. There was not any thing in the 
plain, but becoming, dress of the younger travel- 
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ler, to distinguish him from the multitudes, of 
all descriptions, which crowded the yard of the 
Cross-Keys ; but although it was fast approach- 
ing the height of Summer when these events 
took place, yet each of the new guests kept 
himself muffled in his cloak, to hide his own 
visage, whilst he looked around him with a 
keen and scrutinizing eye. And, in truth, tliere 
was enough of interest in the scene, to a(Waken 
the attention of any stranger; for numerous 
persons, in almost as many different habits, 
were walking about the Inn-yard, collected into 
groups and talking, or were seated on the oaken 
and stone benches, by which it was surrounded* 
As I have already shown that some of our 
present Inns do not greatly differ from the an- 
cient ones, I shall be the less minute in my de- 
scription of this one in particular. The fronts of 
the galleries, before alluded to, were hung with 
arras,, and the floors of them strewed with green 
rushes; while the Stage, Theatre, or Pulpitum, 
as it was anciently denominated, stood opposite 
to them, having it's back towards the gateway of 
the Inn. Fronting the stage appeared the sign oi 
the Hostel, namely, two enormous keys carved 
in wood, the upper one of gold, and the lower 
pne of silver, placed, as the Heralds say, in 
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saldre,' upon a rich blue shidd. But howeret 
the audience part of our Theatres may resemble 
the ancient Inns, the stage has scarcely one 
feature of similarity left of it^s prototype. A 
kind of high square cart, placed upon four 
wheels, covered with arras, or painted doth, 
down to the very ground, and surmounted by 
a rich Gothic canopy, painted, gilded, and deco- 
rated with a broad vane and streamer, was the 
platform on which the old English actor ori- 
ginally strutted and fretted his hour. It ooa^ 
dsted of two stories ; the upper one of which 
was open, and supported by four fnllars, termi- 
nating in spires and small banners, connected 
by battlements. This wa^ the stage, frxim whidi 
a few steps at the back communicated with the 
lowest apartment, or ^ tyring house,^' carefully 
oaiicealedfromTiew,^tha'by tapestry, or some- 
times by a rich emUematical ** pageant-doth,'^ 
painted for the purpose, behind which the actors 
habited themsdres, and which served to cover 
the wheds whereon the pageant rested. Devoid 
of semes, often of dresses, and neariy ci the 
most common prcqperdes, they had but little to 
attract the af^plauses ci their audiences, but a 
repvesentalioin of interesting histories, widi wUdft 
they w»« previously acquainted. Hie people^ 
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however, enjoying the plain, but often forcible, 
language, in which these Mysteries were writ- 
ten, "eked out the performance with their 
mind,'' and imagined themselves now at Jerusa- 
lem, and now in Egypt, as the true cunning 
of the scene required. It was this total ab- 
sence of all scenic art, which made Sir Philip 
Sydney, several years subsequent to the date of 
this story, thus to mention the almost-primitive 
poverty of the stage. " Now you shall have 
three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then you 
must believe the stage to be a garden. By-and- 
by, we hear news of shipwreck in the same 
place; then we are to blame if we accept it not 
for a rock. Upon the back of that comes out 
a hideous monster with fire and smoke; and 
then the miserable beholders are to take it for 
a cave : while, in the mean time, two armies fly 
in^ represented with foux swords and bucklers, 
and then what hard heart will not receive it for 
.a pitched field ?^' I introduce these observa- 
tions only to show, that when Sir William Dug- 
dide mientions the high Theatres and scenes of 
the CSlrentry Mysteries, he did but signify the 
lofty stages on which the various pieces were 
performed; his expression of scenes having a 
reference to the action, and not to the view. 

N 5 
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There was, however, upon the stage erected 
in the yard of the Cross-Eejs, on embroidered 
curtain, or traTerse, as it was formerly called, 
which, drawing asandet from the centre, per- 
mitted the actors to go, or come from, behind 
it : and the back of like stage being placed 
against one of the projecting chanibars over the 
Inn-gate, the perfenners had alao access to the 
interior of the Hostd. Over the front of the 
stage was hong a canvass, on which was painted, 
in a very antique style, sevend dmimstances of 
the life of King Saul, which formed the subject 
of the present Whitsun Mystery. 

Sudi were the interesCi^ features of our 
opening scene, and whilst the travellers were 
obaerving it, and partaking of the viands which 
the hospitality of Zaodieus Coveiiet, the Cluun- 
beilain, had provided for their rd&eshment, he 
condnued to talk, undisturbed, with his idlows. 
The oaken bench, upon which they^ were seated, 
was almost dose to that group o£ gossips ; and, 
consequently, the whole of the conversation 
could be overheard. It was proceeding in mudi 
the same strain as that already dted, wiln two 
or three men, in jJain brown jerkins, orna- 
mented widi a silver badge upon the arm, came 
up, as if in great perplexity, and said, '' By the 
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bones ! Master Coyerlet, but this is as shrewd 
a piece of ill-fortune as ever your Mystery- 
mummers met withal. What think ye, Cham- 
berlain ? Giles Pigot, that should-b^ve enacted 
the Ghost of Samuel to-morrow, h^th been ta^en 
by so foul an ague, that he shak^ like your 
poplar-tree in a March even. Then too, the 
plague is in it, I think, Gregory Goodale, who 
liad the Amalekite's part, hath s^nt word that 
his host at St.'Alban*s will not let him trayel 
until his score be paid r 

^^Mass now!" said another of the Players, 
" we shall be grievously ysh€^t by the Master 
Parson of Fen-Church, whoi as ye know, in- 
dited the Mystery, and playeth King Saul him- 
self." 

'* Yea, by St. Martin of Towers ! fellow 
Jukes," answered a third Actor, ^^ and to-mor- 
row, ye know^ Master Orpiment, the Pageant- 
Painter,^ would have done the clouds for Sa- 
muePs ghost to have arisen in> and the Witches 
gilded cauldron: I spake with him but this 
afternoon, at his chamber, in the lofts of Lea- 
denhal), and they make a goodly show indeed. 
Ye know, too, that Sir John had gotten him a 
goodly suit of armour from the Queen's Ar- 
mourer, Master Bangbrass.*^ 
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/^* Aye, aye, we know it all, marry, too well,** 
si^d the first Player ;. *•* here, too, was to have 
b^n at to-morrow^s Mystery Alderman Weazy, 
of Lan^boume Ward, and Sir Miles Baynard 
and his pretty ward. Mistress Maude Lydgate. 

^^ One word, honest friend,'' cried the young* 
e\- traveller, starting forward, ^^ whom did you 
say would be — ?'' 

'" Restrain yourself,** said the elder Pilgrim, 
holding him, ^' let these knaves have their talk 
out, and you 11 soon learn all you desire with- 
out questioning.** So intent was the theatrical 
party upon t^e best means of filling up their 
vacant parts^ l^at the young man's action was 
not observed, and the debate thus continued. 

" And we may not take the part ourselves,'* 
added the third Player, '^ for I enact Jonathan, 
and one of Saul*s knights ; and Jukes doth play 
David, and the other knight; and, moreover, 
reciteth the Epilogue ; and Martin, he doth the 
Witch of En-dor, and sayeth the Prologue ; and 
the rest of our fellows have no skill but to run 
and roar, when they play demons, or to sing 
some line of chorus, or so.** 

"Is*t a very long part, my Masters, that 
same Ghost ?** said Coverlet, ^^ because, an' it 
be not, there's the blind Clerk of St. Mary 
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Woolchurch will get it by your reading it some 
forty times over to.hitiM«aiid Mass! but hell 
look the Ghost well, seeing his eyes are shut, 
and that he 's a little old man, with a white 
bristly beard.^ 

" No, no,'* said the third Player, ** well none 
of your blind clerks; King Saul must content 
him with one knight, and I must learn it my- 
self oyer a quart of Canary. But is there none 
of wit now in the Hostel, think you. Master 
Chamberlain ? no pilgrim, no palmer ? — ^ 

" Yes ! by the head of St. Thomas,'* said 
the Chamberlain, turning to the travellers, 
" here's a reverend old pilgrim that will enact 
you the Ghost to the life ; and I warrant him, 
fresh from Hierusalem too, stored with full 
goodly legends. What say you, father,'' he con- 
tinued, addressing the elder traveller, ^^ will it 
stand with your liking to enact the Ghost of 
Samuel in to-morrow's Mystery ? It^s played 
under the government of Sir John Cowlcraft, 
Master Parson of the Fen-Church." 

" Cowlcraft !" answered the Pilgrim, " if I 
mistake not, a monk of Christ Church, in Can- 
terbury ?" 

^' The same, reverend Father, and he 's held 
the Church these twenty years." 
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^^ I will play it, then, honest friends,^ returned 
the Pilgrim, ^^ give me the part, and show me 
and my companion to a lodging-room.** 
*' ^* That shall be done, though I give up my 
' own flock-mattress,** said the first Player,** and 
many thanks added to the boot. We want now 
but the Amalekite, and — ^ 

^^ Fellow Pierce,** said another of the Players, 
interrupting him, and pdnting across the yard 
to a traveller of an athletic form, who, muffled 
in his cloak, waa attentively observing .the thea- 
trical scaffold, — *^ Fellow Pieree, there's a brave 
Amalekite for thee, an* we Qould but persuade 
him to take the part. By the windlass of St. 
Amphibellus t but he would have done ye Go- 
liath of Gath better than Black Wilkins, that 
found his helmet too heavy for him.** 

^' Mass ! but he *s a proper man by my holi- 
/ dame/ said the other, ^^ such thewes and limbs 
I did never — ^ 

u Why lookye, my Masters,** said the Cham- 
berlain, ^^ he is but a babe to Guy Biginthe- 
bones, the King's Yeoman, who enacted Satha- 
nas, at the Black Bull, when I was a — "^ 

^^ But, good Master Chamberlain, gcpd £riend 
Coverlet," interrupted the Player, " dost know 
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aught Gff him? will he enact the Amalekite, 
thinkest thou F the part is but a brief one^ and 
he comes not on till the close.''' 

» 

'* Nay, I know nought of him ; the fellow is 
not one of our guests/ and he looks Hke a heretic 
by his boots and habit ; but for old Guy fiigin- 
thebones, the King's Yeoman, as I was saying-^^' 

" Why Chamberlain ! Coverlet ! art living or 
dead ?^' called out the hoarse voice of Janekin 
Flaskett, the Host of the Cross-Keys, " an' 
'twere not as good a deed as pny, to crack that 
idle sconce o** thine. Why dost not hear how 
clamorous the guests are for their lodgings ? and 
here art thou — Away losel ! away !*' 

This completely brake up the party; but, 
ere the SerVing-man of Alderman Weazy had 
left the Inn-yard, the younger traveller took 
him aside, and putting a mark into his hand, 
enquired of him the names of those persons 
whom the player had stated were to be present 
at the next day's Mystery. " Marry, sir,*^ said 
the lacquey, locking at the coin, ^* 111 be sup- 
posed upon a book now, that there will be a full 
goodly company; but Master Jukes spake, in 
'special) of my worshipful master. Alderman 
Weazy, of the Langboume Ward, and Sir 
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Milwi Rflynaray of TJm^ Su^ust, wiln pntty 
Mistress Maude Lydgite, his ward.*" 

^ But hadi Sir Miles no sou, then? it was 
said that he had yean agone.^ 

^ Your wcxdup hath hit itfikeagoodaicher: 
it was years agone; and he should have mar- 
ried that said Mistress Maude; but Sir IGles 
sent him, as the story goeth, to traffic abroad, 
and to get lum the tongues ; but what does my 
young springald do but turn beretic, denies the 
Pope, and eats flesh on a Friday r* 

« I have hgard friend, however, that he hath 
a fiur name in fineign parts, notwithstandi]^.^ 

^ God fmindbut he should ! sir, many and 
amen ! heaven forbid but he should ! for now, 
an' he were to come home, he might dianoe find 
his way into Smithfidd, with otho* heretics.^ 

^ Is it posfiible? Who can have so wrou^t 
upon the mind of Sir Miles as to make him 
abandon his only son 7^ 

^ Very easily possible, sir ; for Sir Miles, 
you are to know, hath his Confessor dwdling 
widi him, who will not let it be otherwise. 
Your worslup may hear the tale all through the 
City, only as my master, the Alderman, is to 
many DBstress Maude toHDOoirow — ** 

^ To-morrow V^ exclaimed the young tra- 
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veller vehemently, ** never, by the faith of a 
naan l^ 

" Indeed !** cried the witless Serving-man, 
staring at him, ^^ why the parties are betrothed, 
and Sir Miles^s Confessor, who is Sir John Cowl- 
craft, . the Master Parson ,of the Fen-Church, 
and the inditer of this Mystery, is to marry them 
after the play." 

** Which shall yet prove to them a tragedy 
they dream not of," said the traveller, aside. 

" Well now I would fain have done you a 
pleasure," said Truckle, observing his hearer^s 
distress and anger, ^' but lo » you now ! you 
take it all in allicholy and pestilence : give ye 
a good even sir, I have charges to look to, 
yfaith !" 

" One question more, I pray you," answered 
the traveller, stopping the servant'*s departure, 
^^can'st thou say how Mistress Maude takes 
all this. '^ how likes she her change of lovers? 
how— .?" 

*^ pJay, I humbly thank your worship," said 
Truckle, putting on a face of the most ignorant 
cunning, " there you shall excuse me. Ser- 
vants are not to conceal that which perchance 
they see and hear, but to pry about them and 
utter no ungodliness. I thank St. Bridget of 
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Bow I have a little wit ; and mark a pale face 
and a sigh, as I think, for the young heretic, 
Francis Bajmard, in Holland ; but this I must 
hide, and publish it duly. Would your worship 
aught else ?'' 

^^ No, fellow, no,^ said the traveller, as if 
wrapt in thought. 

" Why then, God dig you good den ;•' and, 
with these words, he left the HosteL 

During the time occupied by this conversah 
tion, some of the players had approached the 
person to whom they so much wished to tender 
the part of the Amalekite, notwithstanding that 
he was not such a model of perfection as Guy 
Biginthebones, the Chamberlain's Garrick. The 
stranger was a man of a foreign aspect, and was 
habited in a foreign dress, seemingly that of 
Holland or Germany, by the loose and coarse 
appearance which it presented. The counte- 
nance which he turned towards them, upon 
speaking, was full and expressive ; evincing 
a somewhat gloomy turn of mind, to which his 
large overshadowing hat, his black flaky hair, 
and his dark moustaches, not a little contributed. 
The tone of his voice, too, was deep and serious, 
and his language that of a man of fervent feel* 
ing, in whatever cause he embraced. Perhaps 
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it gave additional confidence to the performers 
when the Stranger commenced the colloquy him- 
self in the following manner ;—*' Save ye, 
fiiends, to what purpose is the erection of this 
scaffold ? ' it seemeth as if it were for one to ad- 
dress the people from ; and yet it looketh like 
a stage for mummery or action.^ 

" Your worship 's in the right of it : it 's the 
Pulpitum for the Mystery-mummers, who are 
enacting upon it the Life and Death of King 
Saul, and — ^" 

" Mystery truly, thou hast weU said,'* replied 
the Stranger, with a sarcastic laugh, ^^ it is in- 
deed a Mystery to almost the whole of the £1^- 
lish world.'* 

^^ Nay, good sir, you mistake us,^ said the 
Player ; " we are Sir Robert Lake's own ser- 
vants, privileged by the Queen and the Bishop 
of London ; and we do not enact in Latin, but 
English/' 

" Still ye give no light to the darkness which 
hangeth upon this people's heart : ye gloze over 
a perverted text, and change that which was 
given to be a lamp to the path to heaven, to be 
a torch to the broadway to hell." 

** I tell thee what, fellow Guizardine," whis- 
pered the first Player to one of his company. 
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^* my mind misgives me that this man^s a heretic, 
for he rails at our Whitsun Plays. But V\l 
hear further, and if he be, — mum !— Why truly, 
sir, some of your Commonties and Enterlodes 
are lewd and ungodly enow, that ^s past gainsay- 
ing, by V Lady ! but this is a Mystery of Scrip- 
ture story, written by the Master Parson of 
Fen-Church, Sir John Cowlcraft.'' 

" Cowkraft !" said the Stranger, earnestly, 
^^ the same who is in so great favour with your 
Bishop Bonner for bringing to the prison,' and 
the stake so many — ?" 

^^ Truly, sir, the same ; and, if it stand with 
your liking, we would fain ask of you to join 
our company, to enact the Amalekite who kill- 
eth Saul, that is Sir John himself; for he of our 
band who — ^" 

*^ Enough,^ answered the Stranger, hastily, 
a dark scowl passing over his face, ^' I will do 
this thing, and it may be with more cunning than 
he who should have played it. But are there 
not certain words th^t — ?^' 

^^ Yea, truly sir,^ said the Actor, producing a 
small quarto volume; ^^ here is the place, and 
your only property will be a weapon, — ^ 

** With which I am already provided/' re- 
turned their new associate^ ^^ Farewell : I 
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sojourn at this Inn, and I am known by the 
name of Melchisedec Armstrong : I will not 
fail you." 

It was upon the night which followed these 
circumstances that the younger of the two tra- 
vellers who first entered the CrosskKeys, — and 
whom the reader^s penetration may have dis- 
covered to be Francis Baynard, the disinherited 
son of Sir Miles,— was found roving about the 
mansions and gardens of Lime Street. There 
are few parts of the Metropolis which, in their 
present state, exhibit so great a contrast to their 
former one, as this obscure and quiet street, 
for it shows as little of the lime-burning, whence 
it's name was first derived, as it does of those 
noble houses and gardens with which it was once 
adorned. It once contained a Palace belonging 
to the first Edward ; and, indeed, so late as the 
time of old John Stow, the building next Lead- 
enhall served as a Mansion-House for two Lord 
Mayors; whilst, in earlier da;ys, it had b^n 
much more frequently distinguished by such 
honours. The house to which Francis Bay- 
nard now directed his steps was one situate 
to the North of the present Pewterers' Hall ; 
the gardens of which spread out to the West, 
over the ground now occupied by k part of 
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Leadenhall Market. It had formerly been the 
residence of the Lord Neville, but, in 1558, 
belonged to Sir Miles Baynard; yet his only 
son, the beloved heir on whom he had once fixed 
all his best and tenderest wishes, now approached 
it in disguise, and with imminent risque, if he 
had been discovered, although ten years had 
passed away since he last entered it^s portal. 
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A LEGEND OF GRACE-CHURCH STREET. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Tragedy is to tell a certain story^ 
As olde bokes maken memory^ 
Of them that stoode in great prosperity, 
And be fallen out of high degree 
Into misery^ and ended wretchedly. 

Chaucee. 



Francts Baynaed, notwithstanding his 
long absence from his father^s house, still re- 
tained possession of a private key that unlocked 
the garden pctetern. Having listened attentive- 
ly round the building for some time, he was 
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unable to discover whether any one were within 
the edifice ; though loud and frequent were the 
«houts, and bright were the lights at Alderman 
Weazy^s, that famous Mansion-house alluded 
to in the last chapter. Considering himself, 
however, secure from observation, he entered 
the garden ; the trees, terraces, and flowers of 
which were lighted up by a brilliant moonlight ; 
and every thing around was in perfect silence, 
save when the noise of mirth floated on the air 
from the adjacent scene of revelry. There stood 
in the garden of Sir Miles Baynard, one of 
those rich old summer-houses, so common to 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
were usually paved with marble, and accommo- 
dated with a piece of luxury, also peculiar to 
those times, in the form of a table of the richest 
touchstone, or marble, that could be procured. 
The door of this building stood open, and the 
rays of the moon, streaming through the arched 
windows, discovered, upon such a table, a lute, 
a volume of music^ and a golden bracelet, which 
flashed brightly to the planet's effulgence. 
Francis Baynard entered, and found the music- 
book lying open at that famous Lament^ sup- 
posed to have been written by Anne Boleyn, 
beginning,— 
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Oh Death ! rock me on sleep^ 

Bring me on quiet rest ; 
Let pass my weary gailtless ghost 

Out of my careful breast." 



An embroidered cover to the volume, having 
the cypher of ^, |L., for Maude Lydgate, 
worked in gold twist, sufficiently evinced to 
whom it belonged, and by whom the sorrows 
of the unhappy Queen were repeated as her 
own. But Francis discovered, in the golden 
bracelet, an additional proof of his mistress's 
fidelity ; since, in the metal was chased, in 
antique letters, the motto Fiel pro Desdichado^ 
Faithful to the Disinherited ; a noble sentiment 
yet borne beneath the escutcheon of the house 
of Marlborough. Whilst this disinherited son 
was thus enjoying the only pleasure to be de- 
rived from his misfortunes, the certainty that 
one heart was yet true to him, he was alarmed 
by a rustling, as if some one were approach- 
ing the summer-house. * Hastily, and almost 
unconsciously, slipping the bracelet into his 
bosom, Francis took up the lute, left the build- 
ing, and concealed himself behind a yew hedge, 
that was tortured into the form of an immense 
peacock, with a wide spreading tail ; and, from 
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this hiding-place, he saw a female, dressed in the 
Spanish habit of the day, enter the garden^ and 
advance towards the summer-house. The moon- 
light soon discoTeied to Fzancis the features of 
Agatha Kyrtellj the confidential Waiting- woman 
of Mistress Maude ; and she seemed to ha^ 
come on some messi^ of consideraUe im- 
portance, fcM* her step was mudi more nfiid 
than it was wont to be ; though perhaps that 
was to be accounted tcr by the recollection 
that it was the night, when the inhabitants of 
another world were said to walk ; a creed not 
confined to ladies-maids only in the reign of 
Queen Mary. She was not, indeed, like Blair^s 
8cho(d-boy, crossing a Churdb-jard at ni^i. 
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Whisdiiig aloud, to bear her oonrage up,' 



but she was talking vdemently, and ever and 
anon breaking into a song ; whilst many a gkmoe 
behind, either in the hope of a companion, or 
from the fear of a spectre, evinced how terri- 
ble to her was a lonely gard^i in the night- 
season. 

^^ Now, what the good year T began Mistress 
Agatha, ^^and so my pretty Mistress Maud 
must have her own cittern and song-boc^, 
forsooth, and must break up our revdry in 
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the aervants^-hall to send me after them through 
the night, when she knows that spirits go about. 
That Butler of Alderman Weazy's, Master 
Salver's as rude as a bear, or he might have 
consorted me here, seeing that I was so loath 
to come alone ; and I'm sure I made him un* 
derstand it well enough. Though, marry, hang 
him for me, I care not : — 

' It was a Buud of the North coantrie. 
As she came by a hawthorn tree ; 
As full of flowers as might be seen. 
She marrell'd to see the tree so green V 
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Oh!*^ continued this worthy Abigail, en- 
tering the summer-house, ^^here^s her music- 
book open at ^ Oh Death! rock me on sleep.'* 
Tush ! I've no notion of this mewling after a 
fellow that^s over seas, and a heretic too; St. 
Mary be gracious to us! And here she^s to 
be an Alderman^s lady to-morrow, after the 
Mystery ! And truly now, if one should look 
at her, they would rather say she would be a 
corpse to-morrow, with her pining after Master 
Francis Baynard. He was a proper man, and 
a fair, but then he ^s not here ; he ^s disinherit- 
ed ; and he ^s a heretic. Out upon it ! IVe 
no notion of love-vows bearing out all that :— 

o 2 
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' It was a Knight in Scotland born^ 

Follow^ my love^ come over the strand! 
Was taken prisoner^ and left forlorn^ 
£'en by the good £arl of Northumberland.' 

• 

"Holy Powle! I wonder what can have 
become of my lady's lute and bracelet ; I '11 
swear upon the 'Vangils they were here this 
mom ; and L found the garden postern shut, 
and all the knaves are making merry at 
Alderman Weazy's : more 's the pity that I 
was obliged to leave them : — 

' My lover doth sleep in the ocean so deep^ 

In life^ Oh his heart was a true one ! 
But now he is gone^ say for why should I moan, 
AVhen another will make me a new one ?' '' 

To this easy way of settling her troubles, 
however, Mistress Agatha received an answer, 
in a hollow tone of voice, accompanied by a 
few faint notes on the lute, that for some 
minutes transfixed her to the spot with ter- 
ror : — 

^' The vows you said unto me, false maid. 
Though the waves ray corse dash over. 
Must all in a future world be paid. 
Then come to thy spectre-lover !" 
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Mistress Lydgate^s Waiting-woman shrieked 
loud and violently at this unexpected reply;, 
but tlie garden of Sir Miles Baynard- lay, as 
we have already shewn, far back from the 
street ; the house, . as Agatha had remarked, 
was empty ; and her ejaculations were, in con- 
sequence, unheard. She sank, almost in a 
fainting-fit, on a chair in the summer-house; 
but when, upon the return of her, faculties, 
she saw the pale form of Francis standing 
before her, . holding the lute in his. hand, she 
was nearly on the point of another swoon, 
when he advanced towards her, and said^ in a 
gentle tone, ^^ for Heaven^s sake be composed, 
Agatha, it is I myself, and no spirit.'** , 

^' Saint Gabriel be gracious to me !** ex- 
claimed the Waiting-maid, '^ and who might 
have thought of your being here, Master 
Francis, after being away in outlandish parts, 
for these ten years ?^ 

** I came to assert my innocence to my 
father ; to claim his last blessing and bounty ; 
to bid farewell to thy mistress, aAd then to 
depart again for Switzerland till happier, times 
shine upon my own country." 

" Truly, Master Francis,'' replied Agatha, 
'^ for my young lady, she'll sooner go with 
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jou, than bid you farewell ; and, Ibr you see- 
ing Sir Baynard, it's a thing not to be spoken 
of, since youVe turned heretic, for he^ send 
you to Sir John Cowlcraft, his Confessor, the 
Master Parson ot Fen-Church ; and then he '11 
away with you to Smithfield, or to Bishop 
Bonner. But perhaps it'^s not sooth, and you^re 
no heretic at last ?^ 

*^ None, I assure you, Agatha ; my hope is 
still fixed upon a world beyond the present ; 
my faith is still placed upon one who died to 
secure me an interest in it ; and I trust my soul 
to him only, without seeking for the prayers 
of any other intercessor. But come, I would 
ask of different matters; how fares thy mis- 
tress ?'' 

'* Why truly, Sir, not at all like a lady who 
Aould marry an Alderman to-m(»Tow, but as 
sadly ad though her heart were in foreign parts, 
and—" 

" But where, where is she, Agatha ? tell me 
that I may fly to her, and — '** 

" And get laid by the heels in St. GabrieFs 
Watch-house, as I warrant me you would be, 
eftsoons, an^ you were to show your face at 
Alderman Weazy'^s now.'** 

" But, Agatha," said Francis Baynard, " to- 
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mott€fw, it is «ttd, this accursed marriage is 
to take place, and then — ^*' 

^^ Heed not you that, I will devise means to 
prevent it, for I owe the Alderman and the 
Priest both a shrewd turn, only keep close in 
covert till I have prepared Mistress Maude to 
receive you, and all may go well yet. But 
where may you be heard of, my young master P'* 

" At the Cross-Keys in 6racious-Street« 
where I am known by the name of Vincent 
Hariot^ 

^^ Grood, to-morrow we go thither to see the 
Whitsun Mystery, and then you shall at least 
have a sight of Mistress Maude ; but begone 
now ; believe me to be your friend, though I 
may not show it openly.^ 

It is probable that young Baynard would 
yet have delayed the good-natured Agatha, had 
not the voice of one evidently elated by wine 
assailed his ears. *^ Begone,^ she cried, in a 
low, but anxious, tone, ** for here ^s one will mar 
your schemes else ; it 's Master Salver, the Al- 
derman'^s Butler, as I live : give me the lute and 
music-book ; and when the door is opened to 
let him in, do you glide out behind his back in 
the darkness.^ 

The impatient cup-bearer now began to drum 
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lustily upon the garden postern, frequently eja- 
culating his demands for admission^ and then 
falling into a lower tone, and railing at the little 
perversities of womankind : — " Why ho ! Mis- 
tress Kyrtell,^' said he, ^^ dost mean to keep thy 
Whitsun-week here? open the postern, and 
come away, my damosell. — ^Now, a pest be on 
the jade, all this is but to be entreated.— Wilt 
not come, lady-bird? this is a very unmeet 
season for rambling; nay, come, I pr^ythee 
now." 

'* What knave,^ began Mistress Agatha, in 
reply, ^* can be knocking at the postern at this 
time o** night ? Ha ! is it thou ?^ continued she, 
opening the door, when, letting in the person 
of whom she had spoken, she saw Francis Bay- 
nard pass unobserved behind him into the open 
street. 

It is not our purpose now to enquire how jo- 
cundly Master Salver conducted Mistress Agatha 
back to Alderman Weazy's; how the merry party 
there marvelled at her story ; how " wonderful 
out of all whooping^ Maude thought the tale 
which was that night related to her by her Wait- 
ing-woman ; nor what plans were laid for an 
interview ; and what bitter sighs were given to 
her own fate. It is enough that all such things 
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followed as matter of course; that some of 
them must come out in the remainder of this 
story ; and that, for the present, we must pur- 
sue the fortunes of Francis Baynard alone. 

This neighbourhood, in a former day, was 
celebrated for one quality, for which we should 
be truly grateful that it is no longer notorious. 
There existed, in the time of Queen Mary, a 
narrow passage, leading from the North side 
of Fen-Church Street, near Ironmongers^ Hall, 
into Lime Street, which was called. Culver 
Alley, and which, from if s narrowness and ob- 
scurity, became, in due time, the haunt of such ^ 
of the clerks of St. Nicholas as nightly looked 
out for prey in the City of London. Though 
this famous haunt of robbers was, in Stow^s 
time, blocked up on account of it's knavish 
inhabitants, yet, at the period of which we 
write, it's peculiar character was unknown, only 
it bore the name, and had the appearance of a 
dark confined turning, very well fitted for vil- 
lainy, should it require a habitation in the other-' 
wise fair retirements of Lime Street. As young 
Baynard passed opposite the end, he observed* 
several men issue forth wrapped in their cloaks, 
and evidently endeavouring to conceal their per- 
sons. The foremost of them seemed, by his 
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▼(Nce and manner, to be of superior rank to the 
rest; which supposition was confirmed to our 
hero^ when he heard him say,-— *^ She will be in 
a purple mantle, as I have already told ye; 
therefore do ye, in the crowding of the people, 
after the Mystery, seize upon her, and convey 
her to my manor-bouse at Hoxtim.^' 

^^ And our guerdon, Sir John ?^ said one of 
the men. 

^^ Peace, knare, with thy titles,^ replied the 
first speaker, ^^ thy reward shall be sure ; and 
thy death equally so, if in aught thou disobey 
or betray me.** 

The principal figure then glided with a quick, 
but silent, step towards Leadenhall ; whilst the 
fellow who had before spoken said, in a jestmg 
tone, to his comrades, ^^ He is truly called 
Cowlcraft^ for an' there be not more craft under 
that cowl of his than in all our band put toge- 
ther, why call me a Turk. But what say ye, 
fellows ? Wert not good whilst some of us carry 
off this lusty priest's leman, as he hath said, 
that odier of us might clear out yonder house 
of Sir Miles Baynard, whiles his lackies are 
gazing at the Mysteries? It will be but 
one loss fn: all ;-*4iis ward and his wealth to-"* 
gcthcr." 
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*^ Good, Lawrence, good,^ said another of 
the party, " by my faith thou art a very devil 
for devising of foul schemes ; but of this we 
may not talk here : so let's begone. Hast thou 
gotten the priest^s security, Mark ?" 

« Not I, by St. Barnaby !'' said he, " why 
he gave it thee, Lawrence." 

" Then the fiend fetch me if — begone, fel- ? 

lows, b^pne! for here^s the Watch coming this 
way, and anon all will be discovered,^ 

The band instantly dispersed down the nar- 
row passage from which they had first issued, 
whilst young Baynard, full of wonder at that 
which he had overheard, and musing deeply on 
the best plan of overthrowing the conspiracy, 
walked slowly toward Fen-Church Street ; wh^i^ 
as he went, his foot struck against a paper, 
which proved, as he read it by the moonlight, to 
be the promise of security that Sir John Cowl- 
craft had given to the robbers. And now came 
up a part of the City Watch, in the form of two 
stout armed yeomen in the very prime of life, 
one of whom carried a cresset, or iron grate 
with fire, fixed at the end of a long staff; and 
the other, his assistant, bore a kind of wal- 
let, containing pitched ropes for a farther sup* 
ply, and materials for lighting them. As they 
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advanced, they were making the ancient cry 
of 

" 'Tis £leven of the Clocks my masters^ 
God shield you from all disasters : 
If ye do not sleep then bear in mind^ I pray. 
That there were Eleven Apostles when Judas went his 
way." 

" And pray, friend,^^ cried the first of them, 

> 

as he came up with Francis, *' what makes you 
out at such unseasonable hours ? I have a mind 
to show you the inside of St. Gabriel's Watch- 
house now, I promise you.^ 

^ " The greatest danger would be your's, for 
taking up a citizen and an honest man,^** said 

' young Baynard, firmly ; ^^ but the truth is, that 
I tarried somewhat late at a friend^s dwelling. 
And now, if it stand with your orders, watch 
well about Lime Street to-night ; for in yonder 
passage harbours as infamous a band of* knaves 
as ever trod the City." 

« What, in Culver's Court ?"" 
^* Even so ; and you shall do a service to Sir 
Miles Baynard, whom I doubt not you know, if 
you will assure him that they have laid a plan 
to rob his house, whilst he and his servants shall 
be at to-morrow's Mystery.^ 



\ 
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" He shall wot of it full soon in the morning, 
your honour,^ said the Watchman, mentally 
counting his reward. 

" A vise him then,'' continued Francis, ^' to 
leave a good guard at his house, and yet not to 
go to the Cross Keys undefended, for there is 
also a conspiracy against him there. Honest 
fellow," added he, giving to the chief Watch- 
man a broad piece of silver, ^^ drink thi$ 
for me : and if thou wilt go to the Mystery in 
his defence, thou shalt have my farther thank- 
ings and bounty.'' 

" Marry, and we will, sir," said the delighted 
guardians of the night, ^^ and raise more help 
also : fear you not for Sir Miles, nor aught of 
his house." 

" But be secret, my masters," added Francis. 

" Fear not, sir, fear not, we watchmen are 
a secret generation. Give ye good night, sir, 
and thanks." 

Francis Baynard then parted with his new 
allies, somewhat re-assured, but still anxious 
concerning the events of the next day. He 
found, of course, the Cross-Keys shut up, and all 
within it silent ; but the Chamberlain and Por- 
ter readily accepted his excuse, b» it was backed 
bv a trifling tribute for their services; and a 
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few minutes more found him stretched on a flock 
couch by the side of his friend the Pilgrim, 
though with a mind too much agitated and be- 
wildered to sleep. 

It was about eight in the morning a£ 
Whit-Tuesday that a Civic procession for pro- 
claiming that day^s Mysteries was seen ad- 
vancing down Grace-Church Street, towards 
the Cross-Keys Inn. This was a proceeding 
attended with no little pomp ; and, as both the 
ceremonies of the Proclamation, and the order 
of the attendant progress, have long since be^ 
come obsolete, and their very names known but 
to Antiquaries, I shall here endeavour to revive 
them with all the splendour that distinguished 
their display in 1558. 

A body of trumpeters, having silver instru- 
m^its decorated with banners of the royid arms» 
opened the procession; and in the midst of 
them went the Common-Crier on horseback, ha- 
bited in a mantle of purple silk, and holding 
the Pfoclamalion, fairly engrossed on parch- 
ment. Then followed that small body of mili- 
tairy force, which, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
existed in the City of Londcm. Six companies, 
few in number, and variously habited in plate 
and chain mail, some armed with pikes, others 
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with harquebusses, and others again with bowa 
and halberts, marched under those embroidered 
ensigns, by the colours of which they were an- 
ciently known : as the blue, green, yellow, 
onmge, white, and red. This military guard 
was, however, augmented by the attendance of 
the City Serjeants, Marshals' men, and tipstaves, i 
habited in black gowns, bearing their silver 
badges, maces, and defensive weapons, by which 
of old they were accustomed to be distinguished. 
A number of the more eminent Citizens next 
fdlowed, consisting of the Common-Council* 
men and Livery of London ; and, says the ve- 
racious manuscript whence I have derived this 
very circumstantial description, " no part of 
that day^s proceeding did look more gloriously, 
or occupy more space of ground, than did that 
wherein the City's Corporation had i^s place. 
For, besides that all were habited full gorgeous- 
ly in coats of silk and tissue, adorned with many 
a fair aglet, and ouch, and medal, and chain of 
gold, the men themselves were of such goodly 
presence, as it was truly pleasant to behold : of 
a height just and convenient, having complex- 
ions clear and ruddy, as if one should say they 
fed on the finest of the wheat, and drank the 
ruddiest of the wines ; being likewise of such 
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portly proportions, that men might well believe 
that jollity .and happiness dwelt for ever within 
the walls of London.^ * 

The Aldermen, mounted on horseback, and 
looking equally well and splendidly as the former 
body, came next ; and they were immediately 
succeeded by Sir John Cowlcraft, the Author 
of the Mystery, also on horseback, with the 
Actors, in their proper costume, following 
him on foot. The Prologue came first, in a 
black gown with a Spanish hat and feathers, 
and he was attended by three Minstrels, play- 
ing on recorders, whilst an inferior performer 
behindj carried a banner bearing the words 
" Y« Lyfe and Dethe of Kynge Saule/* As 
Sir John himself played the Jewish Monarch, 
he of course could not appear in this part of 
the procession; and, therefore, immediately 
after the banner-bearer came our friend Jukes, 
habited like a Yeoman of the Royal . Guard, 
with a Spanish harquebuss and a cross-bow to 
personate David, whilst Jonathan walked be- 
side him with an immense halbert, and a 
J^ndileer-belt thrown over his shoulder. The 
Pilgrim^ of whom the first part of the story 
made particular mention, wrapped so closely Jn 
bis mantle that none might discern his features, 
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marched on with a slow step as the Ghost of 
Samuel ; and after him strode the gigantic 
foreigner, armed with a masaive two-handed 
sword, under the character of the Amalekite. 
The Lord Mayor, in his rich velvet dress, 
followed the Actors of the Mystery on a white 
horse, very richly caparisoned, whose em- 
broidered housings floated far behind him ; 
and then came the Chorus and supernumera- 
ries of the Mystery, the train being closed 
by inferior Citizens and the audience of the 
Cross-Keys. 

When the procession arrived at the Inn-gate, 
it halted ; the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
formed a line in front of it, and the Author 
and Actors of the Mystery advanced before 
them, having in their centre the trumpeters, 
and Common-Crier, who, after the trumpets 
had thrice sounded, made his proclamation in 
these words : — " To the intent that idleness 
should be eschewed, and lewdness avoided, in 
this festival time of Pentecost, and for the bet- 
ter instruction of men in the knowledge of 
Scripture-story, the Queen''s most excellent and 
pious Majesty hath commanded her most 
Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, to display unto her loyal and loving 
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Citizens such parts of the holy text, as he 
idiall see meet to be enacted in Mystery, 
as it hath been of old the wont to perform 
unto them upon the Churches Festivals. 
Wherefore, our Reverend Father the Bishop, 
in obedience to the Queen's command, hath 
issued his injunctions to the most devout and 
learned Sir John Cowlcraft, Master Parson of 
St. Grabriel, Fen-Church Street, in the City of 
London, to endite and prepare a godly Enter- 
lode, or Mystery of Scripture-story, as afore- 
said, which he hath ordained to be played at 
the scaffold in the yard of the Cross-Keys Hos- 
tell, in llie street of St. Mary the Gracious, 
by the players of Sir Robert Lake, who are 
well-avised and cunning men in such disports, 
assisted by the Choir-boys of Powle's as 
Chorus. Now hear you all manner of men, 
the said Sir John Cowlcraft hath framed and 
endited, in goodly metre, the Life and Death 
of Saul, King of Judah, which shall be played 
in scenes at the place aforesaid, at nine of 
the clock in the morning, upon every day of 
the Whitsun we^k ; and every person devoutly 
assembling thereunto, shall receive forty days 
of indulgence, by command of our Reverend 
Father the Bishop. God save the Queen !" 
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This Proclamation being concluded, the per- 
scMns of the procession and the audience began 
to arrange themselves in the yard of the Cross- 
Keys. The common people stood in the wide 
area below ; whilst the higher orders of the Citi- 
zens and their dames were distributed about the 
different galleries ; and the members of the Cor- 
poration sat in the lowest, directly opposite the 
stage, at' a part hung with tapestry and cloth of 
arras. Sir Miles Baynard, Alderman Weazy, 
and Maude Lydgate occu])ied a distinguished 
place in this gallery ; and all men might well ob- 
serve the contrast betwixt the strong handsome 
form of the Knight, and the dried and shrivelled 
appearance of the expected bridegroom. It is 
true, the Alderman gallanted Mistress Maude 
with a superabundance of that extreme polite- 
ness which is almost peculiar to amotous old 
gentlemen ; but her thoughts were on a subject 
very different to that which was before her. 
She saw not the tragic scene of SauFs visit to 
the Enchantress, nor the terrific resurrection 
of the dead Prophet; she even marked not 
the Monarch's ignoble death ;-— though all 
agreed that they had never been so excellently 
performed before, — but her eyes and wishes 
wandered around the {^ce f<M: him, who would 
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have been assailed by all, had his presence been 
discovered. And he was there, and near to his 
mistress, also, to give her prompt assistance, if 
the schemes which he had heard on the prece- 
ding night should be carried into effect. Muf- 
fled in his cloak, and standing in the back of the 
same gallery, was Francis Baynard, alike inte^ 
rested in the conclusion of that day's scenes, and 
in the effect it should produce on the happiness 
of his future life. 

The appearance of the Mystery scaffold was 
not greatly altered from that described in the 
first part of this story, excepting by the pre- 
sence of the Actors. Quite in front, and on the 
right hand, was a seat for the Author of the per- 
fonnance. with his manuscript, answering to the 
prompter of the present day. The stage was 
newly strewed with green rushes ; the titlle of 
the piece to be played was seen upon a banner 
hanging over it ; and the trumpeters and min- 
strels were placed in the gallery above. For 
keeping separate the performers of the Mys- 
tery» the principal scaffold was surmounted 
by several others, on which were inscribed 
the names of the actors to whom they were ap- 
propriated. Thus, upon one appeared a large 
label of vellum, and thereon was written, in ca- 
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pital black-letters, " Thys ys Sawle^s scaffolde, 
and here he schule playe.^ In like manner, 
another was appropriated to David, and so of 
the rest. 

In the centre of the yard, amidst a group of 
handicraftsmen and lacqueys, all of whom were 
his own* approved gossips, stood our former 
friends, Master Coverlet, the Chamberlain, and 
the worthy Master Truckle, Alderman Weazy's 
varlet. The Chamberlain was, as usual, lament- 
ing the degeneracy of the Stage, and looking 
back with regret to those days when he first 
saw Guy Biginthebones play Lucifer, in Noe'^s 
Flood, at the Black-Bull, in Bishopsgate. This 
excellent officer of the Cross-Keys, however, 
from his long acquaintance with the Mystic 
Dramas of Inn-yards, was, like Lord Hamlet^ 
" as good as a chorus^' to the parties "standing 
in his vicinity. " Now mark. Master Twynes, 
look Master Truckle,'' cried Coverlet, "the 
Recorders have sounded thrice, and the Pro- 
logue will now come out eftsoons; for your 
Prologue ever comes out upon your third sound- 
ing. And by St. Sepulchre ! there he comes 
from behind the traverse, in his black surplice ; 
that, as I take it now, should be Master Martin 
Guizardine, a fellow of a good presence, I war- 
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rant you, as you shall find when he enacteth 
the Pythoness of En-dor, anon. But listen, for 
now he is about to begin/' 

As nearly the whole of the story whiph I am 
now relating is connected with the representa- 
tion of this Mystery, I shall introduce some 
parts of the Drama itself to the reader's ac- 
quaintance, faithfully transcribed from the ori- 
ginal. Of that ori^nal, I shall remark only, 
that from the composition, spelling, and charac- 
ter, of the manuscript, I should imagine it to 
be of the period of King Edward IV., with ad- 
ditions down to that of Mary, and to be of al- 
most equal authenticity with the famous volume 
of Coventry Mysteries, marked Vespasian^ A. 
VIII. in the Cottonian Library, in the Britidb 
Museum. From this veritable record, then, I 
first extract the Prologue, with all it's antique 
orthography and contractions : — 

" Pax Vobiscum, Pes vnto alle. 

That are assemblyd nowe to se 
The actions and y« deth of Sawle^ 

^Vliylst he was capteyne in Judee ; 
His sadde apostacye and falle^ 

Thys daye before yow piley'd schalle be ; 
By thys ensampyl leme ye schalle, 

Manne schulde not do ne villayn^. 
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And now^ I praye yowe of yor grace. 

To thynke thys Hostelle^ where ye 8tande> 
To be y® regyoun and y« place 

Wher Sawle dyd dwelle in Holy Lande : 
And yt we now hys story trace^ 

In Libro Regum as 'tis plannM ; 
Ai!l yt ye see in euerye face 

Some one of Israel's awncyente bande. 

But faintlye on owre narrowe stage 

Those mightye scenes schalle reappere ; 
Whose actors were y« lyuyng age. 

The vnyuerse their theatre : 
Onlye on Scrypture's holy page 

Their story schines wt radyaunce clere ; 
Let that youre hertes and myndes engage 

The beste of wisdom and of lere^ 
Nowe Mychelle quelle y« dragone's rage. 

And guarde eche one yt nowe is here, 
Benedicite I Amen" 

" There, my Masters ! there 's a Prologue for 
ye!" cried Coverlet; ** the fellow spake it with 
a good bold voice enough : and now I would 
that we were but to have a Vice, and Sathanas, 
and Guy Biginthebones, the Yeoman, to play 
him, and then such a Mystery as this should 
never have been seen before ; for ye must think 
that our players are full richly dight to what 
they used to be when I was a boy, and stood 
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between my father's legs, to see Noe*s Flood, at 
the Black Bull in Bishopsgate Street: poor 
beggarly knaves that they were.*" 

During this speech, previously to the com- 
mencement of the Mystery, the attendant Min- 
strels were playing on recorders ; but, at length, 
the trumpets again gave three flourishes, and 
then^ says my manuscript, " Here outeth Saul, 
seemly arrayed as an adventurous Knight, and 
when he ben come down from his scaffold, be 
shall sayen in this wise/' But if I were to give 
the whole Mystery, however it might prove 
both to mine own and the reader^s great profit, 
my story would certainly require a third, 
and perhaps a fourth, chapter, to conclude it. 
I will therefore observe only, that both the 
words and action adhered closely to the sacred 
story ; and at once pass away to the last scene, as 
well of the Mystery as of the tale, wherein Saul 
is supposed to be visiting the Witch of En-dor. 
The same person who spake the Prologue per- 
formed the Hebrew Sybil ; his appearance be- 
ing altered by the addition of a dark robe, a 
high-crowned steeple hat, and a rude staff! Be- 
fore him stood the gilded cauldron, furnished 
by Master Orpiment, the Pageant-painter ; a 
Hebrew Bible, and a few mortuary reliques. 
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added by some friendly sexton. The incanta- 
tion was much after the fonn of that which 
Shakspeare has introduced in the *^ Second Part 
of King Henry FL"^ Act 1. Scene 4. " Here 
they perform the ceremonies appertaining, and 
make the circle ;'' one " reads Conjuro te, &c. 
It thunders and lightens terribly; then the 
spirit riseth.^ After as much of these rites had 
been performed as was within the capabilities of 
the players of the Cross- Keys, my manuscript 
proceeds to state, that the '^ Pythoness of En- 
dor spake as foUoweth :''— 

'' PrcBcantria En-doris. 
"' In the holiest name addrest^ 

Samuel^ from thy grave arise ! 
Leave thy cold and silent Srest 

At these magic mysteries : 
Prophet ! listen to the spell ! 

By the Lord of life and doom ! 

By the solemn midnight gloom ! 

Doff the shroud and burst the tomb ! 
Wake thee ! wake thee^ Samuel ! 

He comes ! the spectre now appears^ 
Slow rising through the yawning ground, 

SavJus Reoc, 
What is the form the Prophet wears ? 

VOL. 1. P 
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Fre^eantrix En^doria, 
Wrapp'd in a mantle closely round, 
An aged man I see ! 

Saulus Rex» 
Now shakes my heart with wild afiright^ 
As bursts the vision on my sights 
In clouds and pale sepulchral lights 
'Tis Samuel ! it is he ! 

Here sihaU the Spectrum Samuelis rise up like an old man 
covered with a cloak; and the King shdU fail prostrate 
on the ground before the Witch and Samtiel, 

Spectrum Samuelis. 
' With words of magic why hast thou 
My sacred rest disquieted ? 

Here the King shall rise from the ground, and say, 

Saulus Bjsx* 
Because the Lord hath left me now^ — 
I call'd thee^ Samuel, from the dead, 
My future fate to know ; . 
For not to Seer's nor Prophet's prayer. 
Nor sacrifice, will God be there. 
And the Philistine bands prepare. 
To meet me as a foe ! 

Spectrum Samuelis, 
And wherefore dost thou ask of me. 

Since God thine enemy is made ? 
The word that once I spake to thee. 

Is even now in all obey'd. 
And David hath thy throne ! 



r 
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Since thou did'st not on Amalek^ 

The Lord's behest and rengeanoe wreak,- 

Thine armies' valour shall he breaks 

And thee hath left alone ! 
Moreover^ in the battle-firay 

Shall Saul and Israel captives be^ 
To the Philistine hosts a prey ; 

Thou and thy sons in death with me 
To-morrow shall be found !— • ' 

As the stranger who performed the Prophet^s 
Spirit uttered these words, he opened his man- 
tle, and exhibited his features to Cowlcraft, 
who, without concluding the scene, gave an 
hysterical shriek, and fell motionless upon the 
scaffold. The audience were wrapt in mute 
amazement at what they imagined was the ex- 
quisite cunning of the scene, which seemed 
deeply to interest even the rudest. It was evi- 
dent, however, that there was more in it, since 
the knights and soldiers upon the scaffold im- 
mediately went to assist him, in which act even 
the Enchantress joined, having first thrown 
aside her magic mantle. When they raised up 
Sir John Cowlcraft from the stage, his eyes 
were set, his teeth clenched, his face devoid of 
colour, and bis whole appearance that of a man 
who has beheld a terrific vision. Looking 

p 2 
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wildly on all around him, he cried " Hath he 
disappeared? Hath that creature of another 
world vanished ? No ! — ^no ! — he still glares at 
me with that livid countenance^ distorted by 
the poison which — ^ 

" Of whom doth your Reverence speak ?^ said 
one of the Players who supported him, ** he 
who enacted the Spirit of Samuel was a poor 
wandering Pilgrim, who took the part, because 
that Giles Pigot is laid up with a foul ague."" 

" TeD me not of pilgrims,'' said Cowlcraft, 
" if I stand here, I saw one whom I knew in 
the flesh some ten years back, a fugitive monk 
of Christ-Church, Canterbury.'*' 

" Nay, but your Reverence shall eftsoons see 
him and his fellow-traveller too." 

" It may not be," said he ; " it was a Spirit, 
which hath summoned me to be with him to- 
morrow in another world, and mine hour is 
come." 

The confusion which these events created 
in the Inn-yard, induced numbers, even of the 
higher orders, to leave their galleries, and 
crowd up to the stage. Immediately the ge- 
neral particulars of the case were known, there 
was an universal cry of *' Secure the Pilgrim ;*' 
but, upon the strictest enquiry being made, he 
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was no-where to be found ! At the same time, 
however, none could ima^ne which way he 
had departed, for the crowd pressed close upon 
the platform, and the guard before-mentioned 
was drawn up at the Inn-gate. The general 
supposition was, that it was in reality the spirit 
of one in whose death the Monk had a princi- 
pal hand, under the form of a Palmer sent to 
summon him from this world ; though others, of 
less credulity, or more strength of mind, consi- 
dered him to be no more than a fugitive friar, 
whose longer stay would have been attended 
with danger to his life. Certain it is, he was 
never beheld again. It was greatly to the sur- 
prise of every one that Sir John Cowlcraft 
prepared to go on with his part in the Mystery. 
A fight, supported by some half dozen soldiers, 
represented SauPs last and fatal battle; and 
the audience was then given to understand that 
the stage represented Mount Gilboa, to which 
came Saul, pale and wounded, with his armour- 
bearer, flying before their enemies. The refusal 
of that soldier to slay his lord, and his own 
subsequent death, were performed as they ap- 
pear in the holy text ; and then strode on the 
gigantic foreigner, whom the players had en- 
gaged on the preceding day, to personate 
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the Amalekite. When the Eiiig saw him, he 
cried 



" Grood soldier, take iky sword^ I pray. 

And witk it pierce my body through. 
Lest the Philistines vaunting say, 

' Judah's anointed king we slew.' 
My hapless fate did God foreshew, 

When ^m the tomb his prophet rose. 
And now I fly my death unto. 

Nor draws my kingdom to it 's close." 

" Aye,*' cried the Stranger, in a loud voice, 
" thou hast truly said ; thine hour is come, for 
the blood which thou hast caused to be shed of 
God's holy martjrrs, cries to Heaven from the 
fields where it was poured out. Die, thou ac- 
cursed one, even in the midst of thy sins and 
thy false mockery !*' 

The whole Inn-yard was in motion at this 
speech, to preserve the Hfe of Cowlcraft, but in 
vain 5 for the Stranger, armed with a powerful 
weapon, had already struck him to the ground, 
and despatched him! When he was seized 
and bound, he did not attempt to palliate the 
deed ; but, declaring himself a Protestant, as- 
serted that he had wrought the vengeance of 
the Lord in removing one from the earth who 
had brought so many to the stake in Smithfield ; 
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and it was not many days after when he added 
to their number. The sports were now com- 
pletely broken up, and the Citizens had begun 
to crowd rapidly out of the Cross-Keys, when 
the ruffians hired by Cowlcraft, who knew not 
of his fate, surrounded Sir Miles Baynard and 
his ward, and began to part them. The Knight 
drew his weapon ; but his enemies had proved 
too powerful, if his disinherited son had not, 
at that moment, rushed up with the rescue he 
had provided. ^ 

" Seize them all !" cried the Watchmen whom 
young Baynard led forward, and the conflict 
became general. The robbers were, however, 
soon taken; but, as Francis was warding off 
one that was most forward in seizing upon 
Maude Lydgate, he received the ruffian^s wea- 
pon through his body ! He had only life suffi- 
cient to stagger to his father^s feet; to seize 
and kiss his hand ; to give him the proof of 
Cowlcraffs villainy, and then, falMng backward, 
he expired ! 
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THE PARADISE OF BEARS. 

A LEGEND OF BERNE. 

$ 




Let's turn to the fire^ drink the other cup to whet our 
whistles, and so sing away all sad thoughts. — Come 
on, my Masters, who begins ? 

IzAAK Walton. 



a In all civilized nations, where men love Xo 
meet together after the fatigues of the day, to 
talk over things which have been, and things 
which will be, and to enjoy themselves with the 
wine-flask, or the ale-tankard, over a large 
wood-fire :-— in all civilized nations, and it is in 
such oijiy that this goodly and ancient custom 
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is practised, it is generally done in the common 
room of the Village Inn, where the Conversa- 
zione usually becomes extended by every new 
guest ; story draws on story ; legend follows 
legend ; and song induces song. Conversation 
is not then swallowed up in dogmatics, nor in 
arguments; but brief are the reflections, and 
the morals ; whilst their illustrations, which re- 
main by men the latest, are most commonly 
long. Such, then, is the social relaxation in 
which the inhabitants of small %wns, or of lonely 
villages, greatly delight; and ^though it be 
one that has oftentimes closed with inebriety or 
dispute, yet it is very far from being censur- 
able. Seeing the same faces every night' gene- 
rates a warmth of heart ; if one of the party be • g 
missed, he is not su£Pered to disappear without 
enquiry, pity, or remembrance, as thousands do 
in your large cities ; but his name, his place, his 
voice, his features, and his fate, are recollected, ^ 
and frequently spoken of with a sigh, and S 
rude apostrophe ; whilst his expression^ and his o 
tales are carefully preserved, and often repeated 
again. 

This custom, by modem refinement, which 
every succeeding age will curse in it^s turn, has 
been for the most part lost, mutil^ed^r de- 

p 5 * 
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stroyed : that which was innocent, and, to a 
certain degree, useful, is now changed in it^s 
character, and depraved in it'^s nature ; political 
debatQ^ occupy the place of our brave old songs 
and legends; or the fashionable atheism of a 
later period fills up the discourse which was 
once equally unlettered and uncorrupted. Per- 
haps that peculiar fondness for Tales and Rev 
mances which characterises Germany, is the 
cause why these habits have remained longer in 
the more secluded^ parts of that nation than in 
Britain: howeyer this maybe, it will still be 
worth while to turn a few centuries back to en- 
joy the custom in it^s perfection. So, gentle rea- 
der, forget yourself for a season, and enter with 
t me into a Village Ale-house, or Bier-schencke, 

in the little wood town of Hasselfeldt, which 
stands in the Southern part of the Electorate of 
Hanover, near the verge of the great and famous 
Harz Forest. The house bore the sign of the 
famous Guelphian Hound, alluding to that sin- 
gular historical legend connected with the ancient 
genealogy of the noble family of Guelph, to whose 
Lordship that part of the Electorate belonged ; 
and beneath the painting was to be seen the 
name of " Schleswig Flaskermann, Sutler to the 
TownPof the Upper Harz." 
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It was, then, in this house, upon a cold March 
evening in 1660, that the party which mually 
met around it's huge stove was once more as- 
sembled. It consisted of, first the Host, who, 
although he retained somewhat of that rudeness 
which old Erasmus ascribes to the German Inn- 
keepers of only a few years before, was never- 
theless a finished gentleman in comparison with 
those unpolished sons of Nature. He was civil 
enough to give up his own warm seat in the 
stove to any customer, who, be supposed, would 
evince a proper sense of his self-denial ; and he 
would seldom hesitate to produce a flask or two 
of better than his ordinary wine, — a condescen- 
sion not by any means common in the old German 
Diversoria, — if he considered that his guest pos- 
sessed property which gave him a right to in- 
dulge so delicate a taste. Next to Flaskermann 
sat Zaccheus Stuhlstormmer, the little fat Cal- 
vinist Curate of Hasselfeldt ; and by him was 
|daced the burly and phlegmatic Gottfried 
Knaaf binder, the Bailiff of the Province. 

On the present evening, however, the assembly 
was increased by another individual, who seldom 
visited the Guelphic Hound, but who, notwith- 
standing his lowly situation in life, was received 
every where with transport, since he was, past 
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all comparison^ the best Minne-singer, or Love- 
Minstrel, in Hanover. He was known through 
the Harz by the name of Felix the Fabelmeister ; 
he came originally from Switzerland; his oc- 
cupation was that of a Shepherd ; and it was 
said that, during his night-watchings of the 
folds, he had seen many a wondrous sight, and 
heard from his fellow-herdsmen many an aston- 
ishing legend. He was far advanced in old age, 
for silvery-grey hairs had long since supplanted 
all the brown locks of his youth ; but they hung 
more thickly around his head and face than they 
had ever done in the days of his strength; 
indeed, they fell like a veil over his visage and 
blended with his beard ; thus shadowing the 
yet fair skin and bright blue eyes of the old 
man, and giving to him the appearance of an 
ancient Waternspirit looking through the white 
foam of a cataract. The Shepherd Felix had 
also a remarkably tall figure, to which he added 
a grave and dignified air ; and, as it is usual 
for a thousand tales to be coined concerning 
such persons as step out of the lowly condition 
to which they may chance to have been bom, 
as his speech was grave, and considerably better 
than that of his companions, so these circum- 
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Stances were viewed by all as little less than mi- 
raculous. It was sometimes reported of him, 
that he was an exiled noble in disguise; at 
others, that he was skilled in magic ; many per- 
sons believed that he was one of the Harz Fiends, 
in a better humour, and more pleasing shape, 
than usual ; whilst a few, who guessed nearer 
the truth, conjectured that the society of his 
early years had imparted to him a dignity of 
deportment and conversation, to which he other- 
wise never could have attained. 

Such, then, was the Minstrel of Hasselfeldt ; 
and such, with a few of the villagers, was the 
audience which was preparing to listen to his 
legends on the night already mentioned. The 
chief of the party was seated in the front of 
the vast and ancient fire-place oi the Guelphic 
Hound ; whilst the lower officers^of the house- 
hold retired to their smoky oaken settles near 
the back of the stove. The apartment in which 
they were seated, was peculiarly dark by day, 
and at night was lighted only by a large iron 
lamp, suspended by a chain from the roof, hold- 
ing five red and glaring wicks, which sent up a 
stream of smoke and light, that served princi- 
pally to blacken the rafters, and convert them 
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into the semblance of half-burned wood. On 
the walls, which were also of wood, for in the 
Harz Forest, in 1660, — 

" No want of timber then was felt or fear'd/' 

were stuck many of the favourite Gedichtes, or 
romantic ballads and stories of Germany. There 
you might have seen how two lovers ate the 
Monkey-berries on the Blockberg, and what were 
the effects thereof; there you might have read 
the sublime story of Hellequin, the Wild Hun- 
ter of the Harz, who is nightly chased through 
the Forest by Demon-dogs, and will be until 
time be over ; there, too, you might have learn- 
ed the terrors of Bauman^s Hole, in the Harz ; 
the wonders of the ancient Dwarfs of Hercynia; 
of the Enchanted Hall at Walckenried ; of the 
thousand Leg|nds generated in the Mines ; and 
many an amazing history beside, of which pos- 
terity does not possess even the name. 

The furniture of the apartment consisted of 
a few oaken stools and chairs, with high backs, 
ornamented with twisted pillars and wicker- 
work ; and a very large table greatly resembling 
them in workmanship, on which were placed 
several tall hooped wooden ale-pots, a cup ot 
two of the same material, and some flasks of 
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weak Rhenish wine, with the coarse and lofty 
green glasses made at Nordhausen. On a stand 
by the stove, appeared a black and smoky hour- 
glass; and on various parts of the walls hung 
the different culinary utensils of the house, but 
8o> tarnished and discoloured, that it was diffi- 
cult to discern either their shape, use, or of what 
they had been originally manufactured. Across 
the roof of the apartment— in which, from the 
straw that hung down in different parts, and a 
rude ladder that half appeared through the 
gloom, there were evidently some dark cells or 
dormitories,-^— there passed a long stout iron 
bar, bearing dried provisions of various kinds, 
not less blackened than every thing else which 
the room contained. 

The persons who were seat#d in the Bier- 
sehencke of Hasselfeldt were al4|ut to proceed 
to conversation^ with their usual mixture of 
more hilarious employment, when the tramp of 
an approaching body of horse was heard at the 
other end of the village-street ; and the blast 
of a bugle-horn swept up the avenue with a 
low moaning voice, that was scarcely to be 
distinguished from the gale of the Spring 
evening. When Flaskermann's ear . caught the 
military munc, he ran hastily, first to the 
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window, and then to the door, to ascertain by 
the moonlight, if the Forest fogs would per- 
mit, what band was approaching the Guelphic 
Hound. 

" Mein Himmel !'' cried he, as he looked 
out, " I hope these brave fellows. will pass the 
night at Schleswig Flaskermann^s, for they eat 
and drink like good roistering bullies at their 
leader's cost, and pay like princes. It were a 
foul shame for that goodly troop to go on to 
filankenburg to-night, and there ^s not another 
Inn through all the Upper Harz that you 
would put your head into. Now they come 
nearer. — I can see the moon shine on the skull 
and cross-bones in their helmets; it^s the 
Elector Friedrich's own DeathVHead Hussars ! 
— Sturm wind !• I hope they 11 not pass the 
Guelphic Hoimd; it will be two good Reich- 
thalers to me if they stop the night here. — 
Turn out there," continued the Host tq his 
domestics, who had fallen asleep on the seats 
by the stove, ^^ Turn out, there ! you lubber, 
Ruprecht, look to the stables, and prepare 
clean straw for the horses of his Highness the 
Elector; and thou drowsy loselj^ Marck, out 
and trim the stove featly; Karl; bring in 
more Ale and another flask of Rhenish ; that 
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dish of Brawn, and the Bear-ham from the 
loft : and Johann, you slumbering sinner ! out 
man, and run to meet his Highness the Elec- 
tor's troop : if they should pass the Guelphic 
Hound and go on to Gaspar Bitterbutt's, at 
Stiege, III break the very bones of thee I** 

By the time that Flaskermann's reluctant 
myrmidons were all in motion, the troop, con- 
sisting of six Hussars, arrived before the door 
of his house, ringing with their bridle-bits, and 
clanking with their iron sword-scabbards against 
their stirrups. The Host ran out to parley 
with them, and the leader was soon heard to 
give the words, "Alte,— die fronte, — Zucken 
Schwerdts, — and Dismount I'' 

The quietness which had formerly reigned 
in Hasselfeldt, round the jGruelphic Hound, 
was then exchanged for oaths and confusion ; 
the tramping of horses, and the clashing of 
arms ; until at length these gradually subsided, 
and the Elector's party entered the Bier- 
schencke. The dress of the soldiers consisted 
of coarse blue cloth coats, over which they 
wore bright iron cuirasses, and back-pieces; 
platings of the same material, lined with thick 
bufF-leather, guarded their thighs; whilst, 
upon their legs« below, they wore enormous 

I 
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brown skin boots, with heavy iron spurs. — 
Their heads were covered with massive morion 
caps ; on the hehns of which were long flowing 
tails of crimson hair, that streamed behind 
them like the pennon of a comet. Across 
the shoulders of each were two belts, one 
provided with bandiliers for the charging of 
the very large horse-pistols which they wore 
at their saddle-bows; and to the other hung 
an immense sabre. For the men themselves, 
they were of the true German Hussar stamp ; 
with tall and powerful figures, faces expres- 
sive of daring and strong passions, yet not . 
without a dash of beauty, somewhat hidden in- 
deed, by the large red moustaches which curl- 
ed over their upper lips, and the black hair 
which closed round the remainder of the head 
and face. 

It was with great celerity that Flaskermann 
placed before his military guests such provi- 
sions as the Quelphic Hound afforded; and 
fierce and long was the onslaught which they 
made, both upon trencher and ale-tankard. — 
When they had finished with the former, and 
had drawn their forms closer to the stove, the 
inspiring liquor began to rise, till the hilarity 
of two or three of the band grew so great, 
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that it burst out in such snatches as the 

following, of a favourite German military 

Glee:— 

* 
'^ When you've search'd through the worlds from the 
£ast to the West, 
Still the life of a Soldier is hravest and best ; 
At home he's caress'd, and he 's dreaded afar. 
He *s a King when he's mounted^ the Gallant Hussar ! 
The Gallant Hussar !— the Gallant Hussar 1 
He '8 a King in his saddle, the Gallant Hussar ! 

He 's as fleet as the wind, and as free as the main. 
When his foot's in the stirrup, his hand's on the rein; 
Like a tempest his charger goes forth to the war. 
And what can oppose such a Gallant Hussar ! 

The Gallant Hussar ! — the Gallant Hussar ! 

He 's a match for the Devil ! — ^the Gallant Hus- 
sar!" 

m 

There was so loud and hearty a chorus to 
this song, and so many vehement shouts be- 
tween the stanzas, that the Hussar leader, 
who was half deafened by the noise, suddenly 
and loudly striking his sabre^sheath on the 
floor, exclaimed, — *' Silence in the Camp ! Der 
Teufel ! if you must open your throats, let 
it be with proper military discipline ! Hagel ! 
Mein Host will take us for a band of the 
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Harz robbers, and not for the brave DeathV 
Head Hussars of his Highness the Elector 
Friedrich. Ye 11 corrupt our new Swiss recruit, 
Claude Glacenmonte, there, before he 's been in 
the troop a month.'' 

" But, Hauptmann Sabrefeldt," cried one of 
the Soldiers, " you were wont to love a stave 
over the Rhenish flask yourself.^ 

" Aye," exclaimed the Lieutenant, " and I 
hold my wont, if ye'll sing me in an orderly 
manner ; but here ye burst me out horse and 
foot, rank and file, front and rear, centre and 
flanks, all at once, like Blastenhorn^s devil^ogs 
in the Brocken. But come, we Ve drunk fairly, 
and what says the proverb, * Gute schlinger^ 
gute singer :' — If you can drink, you can sing, 
so weUl have a round or two. Come, Cama- 
rade Glacenmonte, you shall play Trompete- 
blasen first." 

The young recruit, who was of a much more 
modest appearance than the rest of the soldiers, 
then answered the call of Lieutenant Sabre- 
feldt, by singing the following version of a very 
popular Swiss air : — 

'^ Shall I see thee, Helvetia^ again while I 'm living ? 
Or sleep on thy turf^ Oh my country ! when dead ? 
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Such joy to my heart thy remembrance is giving^ 
It seems to thy shores hath all loveliness fled. 

Thy mountains^— thy vallies, 

Where innocence dallies^ 
Whose children of Nature all fearlessly roam ; 

Past visions appearing^ 

To Mem'ry endearing 
Thy Vale, Lauterbruennen, my own blessed home ! 

It was not Ambition which lured me to fly thee, 
Nor gold that first tempted my footsteps afar ; 
To guard thee I rose, when Oppression came nigh 
thee. 
To bleed or to die in so holy a war. 

Oh ! now might I range thee, 
I would not exchange thee. 
For all that is cover'd by Ocean's white foam; 
Let life fly before me. 
So time but restore me 
To dear Lauterbruennen, my own blessed home I" 

" And call you that a song for a soldier ?'* 
cried Sebastian Brandreuter, one of the Hus- 
sars, as Glacenmonte finished ; ^^ puling after 
your home like a sickly kid bleating after if s 
dam. What do we know about your holy 
wars? there ^s no such thing in all Germany. 
Hagel ! you might as well have sung us a fit 
of old Macabre's Death-dance from Basle. — 
You'll make a goodly Hussar truly, an' you 
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troll not a bolder Catch than that ; Haupt- 
mann Sabrefeldt, let me teach this sunplet 
how to sing over his Rhenish.'* 

"You'd better not corrupt him before his 
time, Brandreuter,'^ answered the Lieutenant ; 
"but it befits not the Elector's Todlische- 
haupt band to whine after quietness in a Swiss 
Valley ; so if any of ye can sing the rousing 
chant of * Der Teufel-Knecht,' why out with 
it; for in that song there's three of the 
things that make the world spin round, — 
Love, a Woman, and the Devil ! Come now, 
roundly, roundly;— only chorus me as if ye 
were in a Christian country.'* 

Corporal Brandreuter made no reply, but 
taking a long and hearty draught at the Ak- 
tankard, he put it about to his companions ; 
and then set off to sing the following ballad 
in a stout, but not unmusical voice, to which 
four^of his comrades, and all the guests in the 
Guelphic Hound, excepting the Curate and 
the Shepherd, loudly chorussed. 

DER TEUFEL-KNECHT, OR THE INFERNAL 

LOVER. 

" Come listen every gallant heart unto a gallant story. 
Of high Romance and Chivalry, of love and martial 
glory ; 
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A wilder legend ne'er was yet by German Mingtrel 

chaunted^ 
A Sprite so blythe as Teufel-Knecht, the Brooken 

never haunted. 
Fair Claribell^ of Blankenburg^ she was a Baron's 

daughter, 
And ^he lock'd her in a turret-tower above a roaring 

water; 
The wave was deep> the rock was steep^ no human 

foot could scale it^ 
And she would at her window weep, and oft her fiite 

bewail it. 

Then sing Hurrah I Hurrah ! Hurrah ! a chorus 

brave and hearty. 
Well fitted for these flaming brands, and such a 

jovial party ; 
Hurrah, my mates! Hurrah! the flask and flagon 

bright are sparkling. 
Let him that will not merry be, go roam the Forest 

darkling. 

She look'd to land, she look*d to sea, but all was dark 
around her. 

And gloomy was the rocky fort in which the Baron 
bound her ; 

To guard her from young Helwig^s arms, her wild and 
roving lover. 

But o'er the sea fuU weU did he her prison-towers dis- 
cover. 

' Oh ! would that I had been/ «he cried, ' some lowly 
village flower. 

Or lay a corse beneath the tide that flows ^around my 
tower: 
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Or would^— but Oh! that wish is vain! and I may 

still deplore me, — 
My Helwig brave could mount the rock, and burst 

my gates before me.' 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

' And sure he is a valiant Knight, for he is brave and 

fair too, 
But though he were a Demon-sprite, or Fiend that 

wings the air too. 
An' if he could but set me free, and all my fetters 

sever, 
I 'd yield myself, his own to be, for ever, — and for 

ever!* 
Now darkness hover d o'er thQ main, for night the 

deep had shrouded. 
But when the moon shone out again, and Heaven 

was left unclouded. 
Deep, deep beneath her window's height, within the 

wat'ry valley. 
The Lady saw a mounted Knight come floating in a 

galley! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

His armour glisten'd pallidly, where bright the waves 

were flashing, 
'Twas sad, yet fearful, but to see him ride the waters 

dashing; 
The wind was high, the roaring blast around the rock 

was baying. 
And as the ship the Lady pass'd, a hoUow voice was 
saying: — 
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^ And did'st thou^ Lady> weep indeed? ^d did'st 

thou truly say too^ 
Oh ! would my Helwig on his Bteed> would bear me 

hence away too ? — 
My hand^ my heart, his own should be, if he. my 

bonds would sever. 
For Time and for Eternity ! — for ever, and for ever !' 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

' Lo, here he stands, beneath thy tower, nor rocks 

nor seas afiright him. 
Yet may he not put forth his power until thou shalt 

invite him ; 
Until thy Cross and Missal-book shall deep beneath 

the wave lie. 
Oh ! then to thee he 11 mount the rock, and bear thee 

onward bravely. 
His steed is matchless Sablefend, for never barb sur- 
passed him. 
The land, or sea, or fire, or wind, can neither daunt 

nor blast him ; 
Should earth refuse our flight to aid, this gallant 

horse can speed us. 
And swiftly leap through Ocean deep, wherever Fate 

shall lead us !' 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Fair Claribell a moment stood, as if amazement 
bound her. 

And tower and rock, and skies and flood, look'd dark- 
ly all around her ; 

VOL. I. a 
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Till nifged hy sin and wild despair, the Aaron's hap- 
less daughter 

Cast forth her Gross and Missal fiiirto sink beneath 
the water ! 

' Mount, fielwig, mount the roek !' she cried, ' for 
ever I am thine now. 

For sinking down the yawning tide behold that sa- 
cred sign now! 

In Heaven's name mount, and scale my tower ! or I 
can hope no longer. 

But what avails thine utmost power, these dungeop 
walls are stronger.' 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

The barb then gave one mighty leap, and soon the 

land he stood on. 
The galley sank beneath the deep, and swiftly roll'd 

the flood on : 
Tramp, tramp, they bounded up the rock, that sable 

steed and rider. 
The Lady trembled at the shock when Helwig stood 

beside her ! 
Before the Maiden's window-grate the horse and war- 
rior landed. 
Then said the Knight—' Unfold !'— and straight it's 

iron bars expanded. 
To let them both within the tower where Claribell 

stood gazing. 
For dreadful was that midnight hour, and all it's 

scenes amazing. 

Hurrah I Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 



4 
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They eater'd^ — and their giant height wera hone and 
man uprearing, 

The Warrior's araumr darklj hright was through the 
gloom appearing; 

And then the Maiden well might view^ whilst Helwig 
did enfold her^ 

A Dragon Wing of dusky hue spring out from either 
shoulder ! 

' Oh ! Helwig !' with dismiyr she cried^ * how Demon- 
like thou seemest, 

So tall ! — so ghastly !' — ' Come, my hride, I am not 
what thou deemest ; 

I am the valiant Teufel-Kneeht, a wild and wander- 
ing rover. 

And but within this hour you reck'd, for nought but 
such a lover/ 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 



^ But thou art grown so tall/ she said, * I look on 
thee with fear so.' 

* Tis but the gloom] which shrouds the room, that 

makes my form appear so f 

* But thou hast got two Dragon- wings, — Oh Helwig ! 

I misdoubt them ;' 
' Aye, they must bear us through the air, we could not 

hence without them ;' 
' And surely that 's a Demon-horse ;'-^' Nay, mount 

my barb, and try him. 
He 's swift, but gentle in his course, when Teufel- 

Knecht is by him ; 

Q 2 
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Mounts Lady, day approaches fast, in Helwig place 
reliance. 

So, — fairly 8et,-^ow on my barb, — ^to all we bid de- 
fiance.' 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Then Helwig mounted with his bride, who, by his 

arm surrounded. 
Sat firmly at her lover's side, and on the charger 

bounded. 
He dear'd the window with a sweep, and down the 

rock he datter'd. 
And sparks and dust at every leap around their path 

he scatter'd ; 
But when he reach'd the roaring main he plunged 

beneath the water, 
And never more was seen again the Baron's hapless 

daughter ! 
Yet still the rock is known full well, the tower still 

mantles o'er it. 
And peasants call it Claribell, and cross themselves 

before it. 

Then sing Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! a chorus 
brave and hearty. 

Well fitted for these flaming brands, and such a jo- 
vial party; 

Hurrah, my mates ! Hurrah ! the flask and flagon 
bright are sparkling. 

Let him that will not merry be, go roam the forest 
darkling.'' 
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" Bravely carolled) my jolly troopers ?' cried 
Flaskerman as the last chorus died away ; ^' now 
that'^s what I call ye a song for a man, full of 
spirit and spunk." 

^^ Rather,^ said the Curate, *^ a legend for an 
Infidel, for what contains it, but the taking of a 
soul by Baalzebub in the disguise of a soldier ?^^ 

" Nay,'' replied the Host^ "that's true; but 
there's a sort of a dashing bravery about it 
that makes it sound well in a Husaar'^s mouth ; 
iind our young Swiss will soon learn to chant it 
instead of his cowardly sentimentals.^ 

" Out on thee! old jester,^ answered the 
Shepherd Felix ; " would'st thou, too, assist in 
corrupting him ? He is now fit for the Court of 
Prince Bardolph, of Bemelandt, in the Paradise 
of Bears, — for he always takes the simplest and 
the purest-hearted, — ^but how long will he be 
so?^ 

" Prince Moonshine, of Devil'swick," return- 
ed Brandreuter ; ** what new country have you 
got to now ?" 

** Why,'' said Felix, " if Glacenmonte be a 
native of Lauterbruennen Valley, in the Canton 
of Berne, he must have heard of one Michel 
Scheppengart, who was carried away to Berne^ 
landt for three months ;, though Prince Bar^ 
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dolph Waldebaar, the Sable Bear, has not been 
seen now for these hundred years.^ 

•' No," answered Glacenmonte, *' the oldest 
peasant in Berne has never seen him» but the 
story of Scheppengart is as fresh as ever." 

*^ What is all this long muster-roll about 
Bemelandt, and Prince Bardolph Waldebaar, 
the Sable Bear, and Scheppengart, and Para- 
dise ? I say what does it all mean P" exclaimed 
Sabrefeldt ^ ^ does this same Prince want a 
brave troop of gallant Hussars now? if his 
pay 's better than the Elector Friedridhi^s we *11 
all be ready to marsch sdilagen in the flourish 
of a krummer-sabel. What say you, old Adam, 
win his Highness entertiun a stout Dragoner 
and his party ?" 

*' No, no ; Bemelandt is no place for swag- 
gering troopers, I promise you ;" answered the 
Shepherd, ^^ for all there is happiness and good- 



ness." 



€i 



Well, my ancient Schaafhirt, tell us your 
tale out, then, as you Ve heard oiu*8," returned 
the Lieutenant, ^^ and let's hear about this won- 
derful Bernelandt. Here ^s a health to Prince 
Bardolph !^pas$ it round, comrades." 

^ Every body that knows the ancient country 
of Helvetia," began Fabelmeister, ^^ knows that 
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it^s 83 full of Bears as a Grerman Soldiar ijs ol 
swearing, or a MonVs sermon is of Latin* 
Every body knows, also, that for several months 
in die year these Bears are invisible. Some 
say that they go into the caverns in the Gla- 
ciers, those beautiful ice^mountains that glitter 
so richly in a Swiss landscape ; others say that 
they retire far into the Forests, where they live 
out the Winter upon the effects of their good 
eating in the past Summer ; and a few persons^ 
only, believe the real truth, and they are often 
laughed at as if it were a fable, that the 
Bears go to Prince Bardolph Waldebaar, in 
Bemelandt, where, for three months in every 
year, they are transformed into men, enjoy 
themselves in all sorts of luxury and happiness, 
and at the end of that time appear in the world 
again, as great Bears as they were before. Such 
as reject this story, and believe only that the 
Bears go inl^ the mountains to sleep out the 
Winter-weather, must be very uninformed as 
to the ancient history of the Canton of Berne ; 
since the best of our Minstrds and Bomancers 
have said, that it was named so from Prince 
Albert the Bear, as he was called, who, cen- 
turies ago, founded a kingdom there : and who, 
being under enchantmentj was sometimes a Man 
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and sometimes a Bear, as the spell might chance 
to be upon him. He gav^ to us that Armorial 
Ensign which is known to all the world, of a red 
scutcheon with a gold bend, charged with a 
black Bear passant. When Prince Albert died, 
men said, — ^for at that time there was so little 
falsehood in the world, that only the truth was 
spoken, and whatever was spoken was believed, 
— that he was gone to erect a new Princedom, 
where his ancient tompanions, the Bears, should 
be again received at certain times in the year, 
that is to say, from Autumn until Spring, into 
a Paradise of their own; and where the. best, 
the simplest, and the most inoffensive of man- 
kind, especially those who were despised or per- 
secuted by their fellow-creatures, should some- 
times be conveyed.'* 

** A goodly garrison, indeed,** said Sabre* 
feldt, laughing; *^ and did Prince Bardolph 
himself come with a tuck of drum after re- 
cruits?" 

" I never saw him,** replied Felix, " but I 
knew one that did, and one that really went 
into Bemelandt. Poor Michel Scheppengart ! 
we were for a long time companions together, 
and he has often told me the story.** 

" Well then," cried Brandreuter, impatiently. 
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** Marschiren, on» tell it out, and not hold us 
all night with a prologue about a Bearish Baron 
and his sixteen quarters ; we soldiers love sto- 
ries, and not your long homilies ; we can hear 
them from the Elector's Chaplain, old Pulpit- 
karl.'^ 

^^ So we can, camarade,^ cried Sabrefeldt, 
^^and to me they're as bad as old ^Egidius Trou- 
blebelly's mendicaments ; but a good story ^s like 
a sparkling Rhenish flask, so out with your's 
my Ancient, let'^s hear about .Michel Scheppenf^ 
gart ; stop, though, here^s his health first, — put 
it about my merry men.'' 

" Listen then," said Felix, " but do not ex- 
pect more than a tale of pastoral life, though 
blended with many features of the wonderful." 



-Have we eaten of the insane root^ 



That takes the reason prisoner ? 

Be there Bears i' the Town? 

Shakspsake. 

" In one of those long low wooden cottages, 
which are scattered through the beautiful foun- 
tain-valley of Lauterbruennen, there lived, 
many years back, a rich shepherd of the name' 
of Hans Scheppengart. He had one son called 

Q 6 
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Michel, whom he used to send out with his 
flocks to their pasture, and the young man was 
of so mild and gentle a disposition, that you 
might have deemed he was bom for such an 
employment ; for all his cattle seem ed attached 
to him, from TwirUnghoms, his old rough he- 
goat, down to SchaafFhund his faithful grey dog. 
The extreme mildness of Michel Scheppengart 
caused many persons to believe that he was de- 
ficient in intellect, and some gave to him the con- 
temptuous name of the Dummling; perhaps it 
was so, generally speaking, bu^ MichePs mother 
knew him better: she considered him as one 
almost too good to live in this world ; and when 
she died, more of her tears were shed for leav- 
ing him, than for any other reason. MichePs 
heart, too, was nearly broken to lose her ; but 
he had soon additional reason to weep, for Hans 
Scheppengart, his father, died very soon after he 
had married another wife, Dorothea Schrew- 
naouth, of Dondertongue, who proved a most 
violent scold, and who entertained and evinced 
a particular hatred to Michel. 

" It chanced that one night some Wolves, or 
Bears, broke into Scheppengart' s fold, and car^ 
ried away four sheep and a kid; and in the 
mormng, when the loss was discovered. Dame 
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Schrewmouth^s fury was poured violently tarth 
•gainst Michel, who in vain declared that he 
had well secured the Schaaf hurde door. ^ And 
you,' said she, * Michel Scheppengart, will ruin 
me by yoiu: carelesmess ; why you schurck, you 
sehlingel, you einfalt-spinsel — ^sturmwetter ! it 
was all through you that the Bears got iuf— ** 

^' ^ Nay, but good Mother-in-law/ began Mi* 
cheL — 

^' ' Aye,^ replied Dame Schrewmouth, * there 
it is now, you think that because I'm not your 
own mother that I ^m to be robbed by you ; but 
no, thou muszigganger,-— Oh that the German 
would allow me to scold thee better I FU not 
be imposed upon. But come, be off now with 
the flocks to their pasture, and see that I find 
them all right at night, otherwise I swear that 
thou shalt lie on the mountains.' 

^' It was on a morning late in the Autumn, 
that Michel had been thus attacked, and Win* 
ter was rapidly coming on : the mountain-blasts 
were colder, the pastures were darker, and the 
trees shook in the wind, divesting themselves of 
foliage at every shiver. Michel Scheppoigart 
called his large grey sheep-dog, and said to him, 
^ Come Schaafhund, this is no place for us, my 
boy. — ^Hout there ! — drive the flocks on before 
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US to the Schaff-weide, whilst I put a good piece 
of cold Chamois-goat in my pouch for both of 
us, fo^ perhaps we may never come home again. 
— On there, good dog ! — Oh my poor mother, 
Carline ^cheppengart ! what would^st thou say 
to this treatment of thy beloved Michel ? Ah ! 
my good father, Hans, I fear all the wealth of 
Dame Schrewmouth only hastened thy death. 
I feel as if I 'd not a friend in the wide worlds 
excepting my faithful sheep-dog here, who 
can do. but little for me beside barking, and 
biting such as would attack me, and curling 
himself up for my pillow when we lie down 
together upon the mountain. — On then, my 
good Schaaf hund, and keep a close watch for 
the Bears, my brave dog/ So Michel and his 
canine follower departed for the sheep-walk. 

^^ It chanced about the close of the day, that 
Michel saw a very large and handsome black 
Bear come out from a retired part of the moun^- 
tains, and seize upon a sheep, which of all the 
flock he knew to be a particular favourite of his 
Mother-in-law; and the animal carried it off, 
notwithstanding all the • endeavours of Schep- 
pengart and his dog. Then Michel said within 
himself, * I had better be devoured by yon 
great black Bear, or pass the night on the cold 
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mountains, than retam home without Curlie- 
schaaf, for he is Dame Schrewmouth^s greatest 
favourite, so 111 ask neighbour Lucas, of Gtin- 
delwald, to drive my flocks home for me, and 
Schaaf hund and I will go after the Bear.' So 
accordingly Michel gave up his charge into the 
hands of one of his companions, and he and his 
dog began hastily to climb the Oberland Moun- 
tains. They very soon came in sight of the 
Bear, which was so large and beautiful an ani- 
mal, that having once seen it you would never 
forget it,— and Michel remarked that he not 
only paced along very leisurely with his prey, 
but also that he carried it as if he wished not to 
hurt or alarm it, — so the Shepherd said, ^ Now 
if I can but send a good stone at that fellow''s 
skull, it will make him drop Curlieschaaf, who 
does not seem to have been wounded yet. Mi- 
chel then took out his sling, and putting a 
large stone into it, he whirled it in the air, and 
the missile forcibly descending it struck the 
Bear on the head ; which being in those animals 
formed of very thin bone, and the weakest part 
about them, caused him immediately to drop 
his prey and to fall. When the little sheep 
had regained it^s liberty, it came bounding iip 
to Michel, who received it with joy ; but yet he 
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tgkf ibauf^ he knew not wby, a stiooig interest 
in the handsome black Bear. 

''The nig^tnowbq[!Bato ocNne on darkly, but 
as the Shepherd saw the Bear rise up and walk 
away, he fdt impelled, as it were by a speU^ to 
follow him instead tji letuming home. The 
Bear, without obsernng him. or his sheep and 
dog, walked onwards into a very beautifiil and 
romantic part of the Oberland liibuntains, which 
Michel thou^t must be very £ur from Lautd^ 
bruennen, because he had never disoov^ed it be- 
fore, nor eyen the road whidi led to it. At the 
foot of another very luxuriant hiU^ the Bear 
stopped, and began to look and scratidi about the 
ground as if he were smelling after some particuo 
lar plant; niiidi, when he had found, he began 
to eat with great avidity, and at the same time 
ScheppflBgart heard a v<Mce ringing, 

' Wake-Robm, Calve&kfbot, thoa wonderfbl flower^ 
Bear roe hence to the hmd where the SuBimer stOl 
dwdls, 
Sj^ead o'er my sones ^y magical powor. 
Awake or asleep aeaf me vp m liiy 



^ So when the Bear had finished eating the 
plttDt, he ascended the hill and SGdid saw him 
no more. The same curiosity which caused 
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Scheppengart to follow the Bear at first, pro- 
duced, in consequence of what he had seen, a 
strong desire to go up the mountain after him, 
to know the end of this adventure ; but after 
several trials he found it impossible, and he 
was obliged to abandon it. Then thought Mi- 
chel, ^ it must surely be the eating of this herb, 
Wake-Robin^ and the singing of that charm 
which enable the Bear to go up the mountain ; 
I'll try that, for I'm determined to see the 
finish of this matter at any rate.' He then 
went to the place where Bruin had been eating, 
and having found some more of the same plant, 
he ate it, and then sang the same rhymes, which 
he very well remembered, expecting to be im- 
mediately enabled to go up the hill ; what was 
^ his surprise, however, when he found it more 
difficult than before, and when he experienced 
such an overpowering drowsiness, that, notwith- 
standing his great desire of following the Bear, 
he was obliged to yield to it ; so calling his dog 
and sheep^ he laid down ^th his head upon 
one, and the other couched closely in his arms, 
and soon fell into a sound slumber. 

^ Michel Scheppengart saw that it was mom* 
ing when he awoke, and by degrees he began to 
recollect the circumstances of the past night ; 
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but on looking round he could neither see his 
dog nor sheep, nor yet the wild romantic scenery 
where he had so lately laid him down. He was 
stretched upon a warm, green, sunny bank, on 
a beautiful hill, whilst below him was a most 
lovely country, glittering with water^treams, 
shadowed with woods, and sparkling with goodly 
cities; and above him was a most luxuriant 
azure sky, glowing with sunshine and golden 
clouds. 

^* On the hill before him was a v^y splendid 
stone City, with it*s gates open, and above 
them was a broad silver banner charged with a 
large black Bear : which device was a thousand 
times repeated in carving upon the walls, and 
the fronts of the houses. Whilst Scheppengart 
was looking in wonder at all these things, be 
saw a procession advance from the gates of the 
City, composed of very tall handsome men» richly 
dressed in the ancient Sinss costume; of dose 
vests with large slashed sleeves and cuishes of 
the same, with tight nether-stockings beneath, 
and very broad shoes with bows. They all of 
them wore hats and feathers, but there was not 
to be seen a sword, nor a dagger, nor a piece* at 
Mtnour^ nor indeed any kind of arms offensive 
or defensive ; yet every one wore the device of 
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a Bear upon his breast, and over all, though 
the climate was warm and delightful, a large 
cloak formed of BearVskin. Of these cloaks 
there were four different colours ; namely, dark- 
brown, white, cream-coloured, and black; of 
which the white and the cream-coloured, were 
worn by very large and handsome men. It was 
remarkable, however, that, although none of 
the inhabitants of this City wore any weapons, 
yet many of them were marked by scars, or 
evidently shewed that they had been recently 
wounded ; and this was particularly to be ob- 
served in one that appeared to be their Prince, 
since there appeared upon his forehead a deep 
indentation, as if he had been hurt by a stone 
cast from a sling. He was dressed in the same 
fashion as the others, but with considerably 
xnore richness; and he was taller, by more 
than the head, than any which surrounded him. 
He wore a black velvet dress, adorned with 
diamonds, and to a rich gold chain about his 
neck was suspended a large diamond Bear. 
His head was covered by a broad hat, formed 
>of the same material as his dress, and shadowed 
by a magnificent plume of black feathers. 

^^ When this train had approached to where 
Michel stood gazing about him in wonder, it 
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Opened po each fide, to let the chief pass through 
it; and he advaodng to Sdieppengart, de- 
manded oi him who he was, and how he had 
discovered the way to Bemdandt, where never 
mortal had yet appeared. The Shepherd told 
lus story with faithfulness and with simplicity ; 
and when it was finished, the Prince said to 
him, ^ It is well for thee that we know all this 
to be the purest truth, and that we also know 
the whcde of thy history. Michel Scheppengart, 
thou art the son of Hans and Carline Schep- 
pengart, of the Vale of Lauterbruennen, in the 
Canton of Berne : they are both dead, and thy 
Stepmother hates and persecutes thee: for 
that, and for thy simple amiable mind, thou 
hast been conveyed into the dominions of Prince 
Bardolph Waldebaar, at Bemelandt Know 
then, that this delightful r^ion is the country 
to whidi all the Bears in the world retire dur- 
ing the Winter, to avoid the hatred, the deceit, 
the cruelty, and the evil dispositions of mortals; 
albeit they oftentimes carry with them the 
wounds of their enemies. Here, for a season, 
fi'om the time that Nature begins to fall from 
the fulness of Autumn, until she revive again 
in the freshness of Spring, do my subj^ts re- 
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ceive human shapes and capacities of enjoyment, 
though not for such luxuries as are esteemed 
by men. We never shed blood to furnish forth 
our banquets, but com, and fruits, and herbs, 
of the most exquisite flavour, are found upon 
our tables. Our rivers flow with milk, and our 
rocks stream with honey ; wine gushes forth in 
our fountains, and a water purer than the silvery 
glaciers of Interlachen, pours in rich abundance 
on every side. But our chief enjoyment is the 
entire and spotless virtue which exists in this 
blessed land. Here, the thousand vices which 
are to be found in the world below, have not a 
name ; or if we are obliged to speak of them, 
we utter them as men do the evil words of 
an unknown tongue, and we comprehend oxdy 
that they mean something dreadful. All here 
are honest, simple-hearted, and upright ; and 
therefore, of mankind, we love them that are 
so ; such as are cast out from society for being 
too unworldly, yet have we never found one 
before thyself who was worthy of being con* 
veyed to Bemelandt. Come, then, our new 
associate, and enroll thyself in my kingdom^ 
for it was by my power that thou wert brought 
here : I led the Bears whidi broke open thy 
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sheep-cot; and 1 was the large black Bear 
which carried off thy favourite sheep. See, 
here is the scar of that blow which I received 
from thy sling ; but fear nothing, all thy cat- 
tle are preserved in safety, and, with Schaaf- 
hund, shall return with thee into the world 
again.' 

" I' cannot tell you all that Prince Walde- 
baar said, but from him, and his three months^ 
residence in Bemelandt, Michel Scheppengart 
learned many curious particulars relating to 
that country, and it^s inhabitants. He has 
told me that such persons as wore the brown skin 
cloaks had been Russian Bears ; that they who 
wore the white and cream-coloured cloaks, had 
been Norway and Polar Bears ; and that those 
who wore the black cloaks, were chiefly Bears 
of Helvetia or Switzerland. The females in 
that happy country, are of exceeding beauty, 
and are divided into the same classes as the 
males, being distinguished by the colour of their 
hair: they also wear the badge of the Bear 
upon their breasts, formed in metal, or work- 
ed in embroidery. The recreations and em- 
ployments of the inhabitants of Bemelandt con- 
sist of all sorts of manly diversions, in which 
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cruelty has no part. There is neither hunt- 
ing, nor riding, nor fishing, nor shooting, nor 
wrestling; but there is sailing in very rapid 
galleys down their beautiful broad rivers; 
there is racing, and in this exercise the inha- 
bitants of Bemelandt are remarkably swift of 
foot ; there are music and singing, in both of 
which they have arrived at an amazing degrefe 
of proficiency ; and there are recitations of he- 
roic verses in praise of virtue. 

" The three months which Scheppengart re- 
sided in Bemelandt, glided rapidly away ; and 
the day previous to their conclusion^ Prince Bar- 
dolph, in the midst of his Court, thus addressed 
him ; — * To-morrow, Michel Scheppengart, you, 
and all of this Court, must return into the world 
again, and resume your former occupations : 
but since you have been received iqto the Para- 
dise c^ Bears, and have for awhile been an 
inhabitant of Bemelandt, you must carry hence 
a badge, that every Bear which meets you may 
behold you as a brother, and that when the 
Autumn shMl once more decline into Winter, 
you may be enabled to come hither again. Wear, 
then, this small enamelled medal of a Bear; 
and if at any time you should be attacked by 
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his adventures became a proverb, for men would 
say, when any one was too good, and mild,, 
and gentle for their companions, ^ He^s only 
fit for Prince Bardolph of Bemelandt, to 
hve in 

^The Paradise of Beass.^^ 
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